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CONTRALTO 


“A Voice of Extraordinary Richness and Power” 





Ts 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | Ms. 


FDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured, 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caanwecie Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New Yor« 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 








Miss Susan 5S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Hewey Smoce 


Positive BOICE ; 


Breath Con- 
trol, Perfect = VocaL STUDIOS 
66th St. 


Placing. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Ry ht-S Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
gir - ere in Public and Private School 
wsic, 


Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Avenw 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Management: Annie Friedberg, gat Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 140g Col. 


MME. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel. 


PIANIST- 


sit E. 6and St., New York. aa8s Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N, Y. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


New York, 


East 6and Street, 
—" Telephone: 610 Plaga. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
$26 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 8 West oist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mor. Anna E. Zinorer, Director. 
1425 Broadway Cifetropolinan, Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





ro JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 


7o Carnegie Hall, - 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. 


BOGERT, 


Lecture and recitals, 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
210 FIVTM AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO 


Telephone: 





EDITH EVANS 
Accompanist for past three seasons for 
Mme. Schumann. Heink. 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West o2d Street, New York. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





HELEN ETHEL 
MY 2 RR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


Carnegie Hall 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BariTong, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 

End Avenue, New York City. 

Telephone, 3469 River. 


663 West 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1ogth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City from October 1st 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 


Scientifically taught — Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming, 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


‘| CARL FIQUE 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West Ssth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING--OPERA REPERTOIRE. 
Season 1918-19. 

21 West 37th Street, New York. 

“In recommending most highly Maestro N. 
Tetamo, I jam not writing for courtesy but for 

conscience.’ 
Victor E, Ortanpo, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metro ~_ ta House B 
New York, Wed ; pe > 


All mail to 11 Morgan yay Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


50 West 67th Street - - New York 
Phone, ines 8462. 


Studio Keopens September 30. 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neigunornoop SymMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Director East Sipe House Serrtement Music 
Scnoor. 


TEACHER Or Viotin ENSEMBLE, THEORY oF Music. 


Orchestral To, Schon. ie Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
Ss1-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; S$ ort 
Society; Organist and Director, witia ori ag a3 
Church, V Vested Choir, The Bronx. 

nue. Tel, et har Murray Hill, Residenss, Pat an, 
onkers, 





Piano 


KATHERINE N OAK-FIQUE, 
Sorzano 


Dramatic 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Methed 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Lescheti Method. 
Residence Studio: 11g Hamilton 

Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio: : Steinway Hall 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, a30 E. 6and St. 


Cc given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


let, Saal a +i. 








LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West zand Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York, 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th St. 

‘Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and coneert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 


lessons and 





October 17, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12ist St., N. Y. 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


+ —— yon poe Soprano ~ 
Studio for Ay! Opera 
urth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmann Bidg.. 


1918 








St. Paul. Mine. 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of =e 
o9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to » artistically.” med 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2sPiusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 

















Teacher ot 


+ Phone: 5120 Morningside 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studie: Carnegie Hall - New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Broadway N.Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmana Bldg., St. Paul, Mina. 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


PIANIST ialanacemeat: SYRACURE MUSICAL BUREAU 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


eerene 


Oratorio ot al Concerts | 
Helen Levy, vine “Avte wi Bids., Chicago 


i ; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 























FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher i? Greiender Heinemann. 
229 West togth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyo WHEL ARID xs 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassi: [J _E PS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDICGE BLYE 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, Londen, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils presaret ioe Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“WIL 


Studio 1203 Kimball] Building - 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelasohn Club 























Concert 
orgamet 





REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 





Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 


Vocal and Piano 
Cc rts and Lect 











147 West 111th Street - New York 


Phone Cathedral 8564. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Creech, Temple 
Beth-El, Union bag yt = emi weed 
41a Fifth Ave. 


PLECK 
Tel. ie. Sade 


iain HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mine. E. B. de SERRANO > 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xcc.mpenist”” 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arts Bidg.. Chicago, 11, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singin 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 








DEPT. OF MUSIC 


nant fom 











THmwWPOD>s 


Teleph 
4478 Meets, & 53 East 34th Street 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mr. HENRY maar ICC 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MUSIC 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


ery advantage offered incidént to a broad musical education. 
Eve? Ideal Home Department for youn 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 
circulars sent on request, 


State. 


EXPRESSION 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Thirteenth Year of the Or 


Pupils may enroll at any time. 


ART 

ry ei ) I don art, Ky. 
Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 
ladies. Catalog and 
ucational Center of the 





Lexington—the 





COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER ph Sprains 











—~ ibinis 


HERBERT MILLER Barione 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 














| Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart oy Sixeine 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, B: 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Did ur, Som 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studie: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


-~@- 


Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 














HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
PIANIST 
Kimball Hall 


; LEVY -... 


Katharine i 0 FF] M vA NN sccomranst 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY ne, 


St. Fy Chu 
22d and Walnut Sis., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 








Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 





SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonels V ALERI 


LITTA MABIE 


SOPRANO 
New York City 





BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS: GUILD, Union Avenue, 


LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN AMERICAN 
Ri . Broadway cat 86th Street, ox or City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, IL. 
Soprano 


¢ BUTLER ©. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill, 


MARIE TIFFANY 


pe 7a Hall, New York 

















Management: Antonia Sawyer - 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


‘ Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th St., New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: bro May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical mye pone 


An art f employing song, recitation and gesture 
” oa Blanchard Ha it Los Angeles, California. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: wer olitan Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N Sheen: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, yt many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





~ 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 


ARTHUR M. gURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts fine Arte Building 


FOSTE! 


Chicago 


MEZZO- 
TE R CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEI DER 


And Assistants 
THE ART Or SINGING 


Rerertorns, Concert, Oratonto, Organs 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances GC, Welier, 981 Usier Aread, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


LILY STRICKLAND 


COMPOSER 


THE IRADELL, 420 W. 119th Sireet, N. Y, 
Telephone Morningside 6720 

















“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 








ie successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
w. ark, Hartridge Whipp and many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hail } 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street j NEW YORK 


Tel. nasoningelee 4860 





Soprano 


Concert, Oraterie, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of Americe 





1 West Mth Street, New York 





‘!Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
qimmehgness oe ery ee Amare 1900. coca a 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 962 Eighth’Ave., N., Y. 


Summer School, Poist Cheut 


Chau} Lake, N.Y. 











MUSICAL COURIER 


October 17, 1918 





1854——_-NEW 





BRADBURY 





YORK——1918 











8 Music Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
i? At Home 


A Complete Conservatory 
By Mai Wensearel home study music lessons wu 
@Ul great American an 

En y, reed by P wlerewok!. Master teachers gu! 





us 
jutar Bango. Behool 
itar AUG or ate 


Cc f isconsin estern ~ 
c BURLEIG Hi bag ‘an ri az dye satisfactory’ tone 
| peteccute es evn qualities and durability :& «:& «s s 3 
Denes | & CASELOTTI Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
SSCS | conan hye Tt coca THE COPy Soret: Ginge * &.  MAREES 
1425 B . N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


rested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Violin, Cornet, Mandolin 


J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 


Conductor Lampe’s Military oes 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.. H. Y, 











rgan-and we will cone on Ts Pit 
all instrumental an 


dv ASA 
UNIVERSITY EXTEN iON CONSERVATORY 
__ “8! Siegel-Myerse Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


* MARGOLIS ini 


L 626 Riverside Orive, H.¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


rucxer DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


Telephone Cathedral 3891 








- 





596 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Sui 
— 1aas B ... New York 








LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEPSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


Realistic portrayal of Charles Dickens’ charac 
ters, assisted by the Kismet Temple Band, will 
appe nat at the Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, Novem- 
for the benefit of the American Red 





ber 12, 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Composer—Vocal Coach 
664 WEST 113th STREET NEW YORK 


acca 


es ia in i 


J. WARREN Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
New York 350 W. Siu 5&:. 


Pittsburgh Mgt. Prancis C. 
Weller 98) Union Arcade. 


Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIBBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIAN ISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bildg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


* DILLINGs 


Address during September 9316 S. Robey 
Street, Chicago, Ill, Tel. , ALB, 263. P 
R After’ Oct. ist, gat West 7oth Street, v 
E New York. Ss 
ED Management: Hacnse! & Jones, Acolian Hall, N.Y. T 


YON STUDIOS 
S CONSTANTINO } WOR] 


PIETRO A, 
Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
&8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 



































































ad which is still being built by ray Resor de 
Cis continued use in such OM ag as the 


University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 

















SABA DOAK, SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 


Address ALMA VOEDISCH, Manager, orpersonally 
at Plaza Hotel, Chicago Telphone Superior 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 





Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ill. 


.sHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 











Ganapol School 


or musicAL ART © ow = 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


cuRLES | CA DMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


+ 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 

















The Breakers 


on the ocean front 
Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


offers unusual attractions during 
Summer and Fall Seasons. Lux- 
urious lobbies, spacious veranda, 


restful sun parlors and ogee ae 
sic. A palatial residence th 
seeking rest and recreation, 


American and European Plans 
Illustrated literature and terms mailed. 








with accommodati for 
mAh pay oe 





PEACE 


“Peace and Liberty is 


“Peace and 


AND 


~* *« ® 


LIBERTY 


stirring—patriotic 


American—soul Modern- 
Pg aphinye dhe mg “fiers nterpetaion of the Wor 
ts theae "tha nb pads eek trie al mae 


a modernized cheme—with all the qualities and thrills of 


America’s famous war songs and arouses all the noble sentiments of her National Hymns. 


“Peace and Liberty” will make YOU a HIT 
on any bill--H delivers the message—H goes over! 


1 to white heat of enthusiasm pationsm and bn 


Professional copy 
artiste. Writeor wire at once for your copy, 





Cit 
if) H 





David G. Baltimore, Publisher, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| it 4 
f Lil E il il 

















am 
mitment 








“Peace and Li 


My dear Mr. 
I beg 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels 


without solicitation, expresses his sentiments on the song 
iberty,’’ as per following reproduction: 








THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


WABHINGTON. 


September 11, 1916. 
Baltimore: 


to acknowledge receipt of a 


copy of your composition entitled, "Peace 


Liberty,” which sw have been 
enough to send me. 
patriotic spirit which any 
compose this song, and I trust i 
large sale. 


command a 


The reason for Secretary Daniels’ comment is in the song itself. 
patriotic composition with a human interest, giving expression to the 
world crisis and what America stands for in the struggle for liberty. 
is a song that appeals to any kind of an audience, no matter when or 


where rendered. 


Obtain a copy and see why this song has inspired Secretary Daniels 


and other great statesmen. 


free by writing at once to the publisher 


David G. Baltimore, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


good 

he 

ou. to 
will 


I appreciate 
Sincerely yours, 
(jet Braiels 
It isa 


Tt 


Artist’s copy or the orchestration can be had 
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MUSIC NETS MILLIONS 
FOR LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE 


Almost $1,000,000 Per Minute Subscribed at Big Allied 
Concert in the Metropolitan—Stransky and the 
New York Philharmonic Raise Over $1,000,000 
—Theatres Do Remarkable Quota for 
the Great Cause 


Dollars practically rained into the coffers of the Lib- 
erty Loan Fund at the big Metropolitan Opera House 
Allied concert on Wednesday evening last, October 9. “A 
Million a Minute” could easily have been the slogan. At 
any rate, that was the rate of subscription for the first 
twelve minutes. Twenty million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars represent the sum total of the evening’s 
loan. This is said to be more money than ever was raised 
at any single meeting for any purpose. 





John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who occupied yuna HH HAH 





one of the boxes, offered the largest sub- 
scription, two million dollars. 

Belgium, France, England, Italy and the 
United States were represented in the 
tableaux and concert. The Fifteenth 
Coast Artillery Band, conducted by Rocca 
Resta, furnished part of the music. The 
entire Metropolitan Opera House, Or- 
chestra, led by Richard Hageman, played 
the music of America and her allies. This 
included “Dixie.” The “four minute” 
song men were also heard with pleasure. 
Gaprielle Gills sang “The Marseillaise.” 
Lenora Sparkes, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, bearing the Union Jack 
and surrounded by British tars and Tom- 
mies, who made an effective background 
for the helmet and flowing robes of 
Britannia, sang “Rule Britannia” and 
Signorina Duchina Capella was heard in 
the Garibaldi Hymn. This was followed 
by the Stars and Stripes, which brought 
the house of American soldiers and sail- 
ors and Anna Case singing “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In the concluding 
tableau America came on the stage sup- 
porting Belgium, and as she stood thus, 
and as our boys and our allies flocked 
upon the stage, the tableau was thrillingly 
effective. The poem of the piece was 
written by Armand Varlez and the music 
by Louis Delune. 

Qne of the features of the evening was the 
auctioning of an autographed glove for- 
merly owned and worn by Captain Guyne- 
mer, the famous French ace, who died in 
the service. This won one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, the joint 
buyers being the Travelers Insurance 
Company and the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. The glove bore Captain Guynemer’s 
name, which he himself had written upon 
it. The bids that came before brought the 
total amount realized by the glove to 
about five million dollars. 

Otto H. Kahn, who recently returned 
from France, brought a message from the 
American troops, which he translated in 
terms of Liberty Bonds. “If the thought 
of our boys cannot rouse the American 
people to cover the Liberty Loan twice 
over,” said he, “then my words will have 
been in vain.’ Mr. Kahn said also: 
“Those of German blood in this country 
have a_ special reason for bitterness 
against Germany. We have been shamed 
by our kith and kin. Over and above all 
others we have wrongs to avenge, and the 
soldiers of German blood will see to it 
that that account is settled in full.” 

More than $1,000,000 was added to the 
Liberty Loan Fund last Thursday evening, 
October 10, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
when Joseph Stransky and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra initiated its season 
with a voluntary contribution to the present great 
drive. Mr. Stransky took his men to Camp Dix last sea- 
son and gave a concert for the soldiers, and he has now 
established. a very admirable orchestral precedent in the 
present big patriotic movement. The concert was under 
the direction of the Millinery, Dress Trimmings and Al- 
lied Trade Committee, whose quota is $8,000,000. Clarence 
Whitehill and Geraldine Farrar assisted in the musical 
program, and the latter in selling bonds, and ex-Attorney 
venesat George W. Wickersham made the Liberty Loan 
speech. 

The orchestra first played Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” The next 
group contained Rossini’s “William Tell” overture and “La 
Marseillaise,” sung by Clarence Whitehill, who stood upon 
the platform, flanked by French seamen. Another num- 
ber was Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasy.” George 
Cohan, who was present, led the orchestra in his song 
“Over There,” and then sang another new song of his 
entitled “When You Come Back.” 

About $10,950,050 in Liberty Bonds were purchased -in 
the New York theatres during the first week of the drive. 

The Stage Women’s War Relief, which operates the lit- 
tle Liberty Theatre on wheels and the little theatre at the 
Library, turned in the largest amount of any one day. 
$87,700. The Maxine Elliott Theatre was the one to stand 
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Apeda, N.Y. 
Long one of the foremost. American musicians, has just won new honors for E 
himself. Friday evening of this week his new opera, “Bianca,” which won the 5 
Hinshaw prize, will be produced under his direction by the Society of American 
Singers; and last week the Metropolitan Opera announced the acceptance of a new 


highest in sales among the regular houses, with $75,500. 
Barry McCormack, of “Turn to the Right,” sold $68,000 
worth in twelve minutes at the Bijou. Dudley Field Ma- 
lone opened the sale by purchasing a $1,000 bond for “The 
State of New York,” Mr. McCormack having hit upon the 
scheme of “selling the States.” D. C. Jackley, of 25 Broad 
street, bought California for $1,000. Julius Fleischmann 
bought Virginia for $5,000, Pennsylvania for $1,000, and 
Utah for $5,000. Mrs. John Wanamaker bought Illinois 
for a $2,000 bond. For the “State of Matrimony” S. R. 
Guggenheim gave $10,000. Capt. J. J. Jackson, of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, just returned, 
sold his star for $5,000 and his chevrons for $5,000. 

At the Comedy, Norman Trevor sold $10,550 worth. At 
the Winter Garden, the efforts of the New York Police 
Glee Club resulted in a sale of $10,150. 

Sergt. Irving Berlin sang “Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing,” from his musical play, “Yip, Yip Yaphank,” at the 
Palace Theatre, and took $10,000 bonds himself. 
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HENRY HADLEY 
opera of his, “Cleopatra’s Night.” 


INFLUENZA DISTURBS 
CHICAGO OPERA TOUR 


(By Telegram.) 

Chicagu, Octcher 14. 
The epidemic of influenza has put the whole three 
week preliminary tour of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion in jeopardy. Practically all the cities on the sched- 
ule are under quarantine, including Milwaukee, where 
the tour was to have begun this evening. It is expect- 
ed that the two dates for St. Paul, Minn., October 16 
and 17, can be filled, as that city still has no quarantine. 
As soon as the quarantine is lifted, the association will 
appear in the different cities for which it is booked 

wherever it is possible to do so. 3. G 


Fitziu-Segurola Score in San Francisco 


(By Telegram.) 
San Francisco, October 13, 1918. 
Anna Fitziu and Andres de Segurola opened Manager 
Selby Oppenheimer’s season here in their joint recital to- 
day at the Savoy Theatre. The unique program, includ- 
ing duets in costume, made a great hit with the big audi- 
ence present. Each number was enthusiastically sonisuted. 


FAMOUS FRENCH ORCHESTRA 
DEBUTS IN NEW YORK 


La Société des Concerts du Conservatoire Fully Justi- 
fies Its Reputation—Andre Messager a Conductor 
of the First Rank—Tremendous Audience 
Fills Metropolitan Opera House for 
the Memorable Event 


The French Government was so careful of its crack 
orchestra—La Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris—that it sent the organization across the Atlantic on 
a special warship, instead of entrusting it to the lesser se 
curity of one of the faster passenger liners of the Com 
pagnie Transatlantique. The consequence was that it ar 
rived nearly a week later than the expected date and the 
first two New York concerts had to be postponed exactly 
a week, as announced in last week’s Mu 
w:  sicaL Courter, Further, the Government 
= of our fellow republic and ally forgot to 


= consult the Musica. Courter as to the 
date of the first concert and set it for a 
Tuesday evening. Now, as the Musicat 
Courter has to be printed, bound, wrap- 
ped and mailed in time to be in the hands 
= of subscribers on a Thursday morning 

= when Uncle Sam’s mails are kind enough 
not to delay it—it is impossible in the 
present number to review in such detail 
as the importance of the occasion de 
mands the first concert of the Société, 
which took place on the evening of Tues 
day, October 15, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. 


A Brilliant Audience 


As was to be expected, the audience 
: which greeted the famous body of mu 
= sicians was absolutely representative of 
the musical and social world of New 
York. The few who were not present 
shone conspicuously by their absence. It 
was such a scene of brilliance and en 
thusiasm as has become the custom at 
the Metropolitan since the great war con 
= certs began to be given there a year or 
more ago, with an added note of special 
warmth to welcome the historic orches 
= tra, one hundred years and more old, 
: which was playing for the first time on 
this side of the Atlantic, and, in fact, ex 
cept for a short trip through Switzer 
land in the summer of 1917, for the first 
time outside of the city which has al 
ways been its home. 


An Ovation 





sisSTAALL SANS LNALiAABLILY 


HINT 


When the veteran chef-d’orchestre, 
André Messager, stepped out onto the 
stage to make his way to the conductor's 
stand, there was an outburst of frantic 
applause and cheering which was re- 
sumed and even intensified when the en- 
tire body of players arose and played 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” followed 
= immediately by “La Marseillaise.” Then 
the great audience, filling every seat from 
pit to dome of the huge house, with a 
crowd of standees, settled down to enjoy 
the musical feast of the evening. In or 
der to make the first program truly rep 
resentative of French music, Cesar 
Franck’s symphony had been substituted 
for the Beethoven “Eroica,” the complete 
program being as follows: Overture, 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz; symphony 
in D minor, Franck; “Le Rouet d’Om- 
= phale,” Saint-Saéns; “L’Apprenti Sor- 
> cier,” Dukas; “Nocturnes,” Debussy; 
“Rhapsodie Norvégienne,” Lalo. 

As already stated, a critical review of 
the concert must be deferred until next 
week. It is sufficient to say here that the 
orchestra in no way belied the splendid 
reputation which had preceded it. The string band showed 
unusual richness and refinement of tone; the wood wind 
soloists proved fully equal to their many colleagues who 
have crossed the Atlantic before them to become corner- 
stones of our American symphony orchestras; and the 
brass was mellow and sonorous. In a word, the orchestra 
fully justified its right to be regarded as the premier or- 
ganization of an art and music loving country like France, 
while Maitre Messager, leading his men with firm and 
authoritative hand, showed himself a musician and con- 
ductor of the first rank 
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Postponements 


It is indeed a pity that the prevailing influenza will pre- 
vent most of the country from hearing the Société as 
promptly as the original schedule of dates contemplated, 
So strict is the quarantine throughout the United States 
that the management reports that not one ‘single date will 
be played as originally scheduled, so the orchestra will be 
obliged to remain in New York until conditions permit it 
to move. In the meantime there will be a second concert 
on next Sunday evening, October 20, also at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and several sessions at which fa- 
vorite numbers of the orchestra’s repertoire will be re- 
corded for the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GLASGOW TO HAVE ITS FIRST 
BEECHAM OPERA SEASON 


Prices Scaled to Suit the Canny Scot—Thunder of the Mighty Tunder—New 
“British” Music Propaganda—Band Music “Miles Beneath 


” 


Contempt, 


Says Legge 


33 Oakley Street, ! 

London, S. W. 3, September 19, 1918. j 
It seems to me that we are quite clearly on the verge of 
a musical epidemic and that our annual musical activity 
to be at least as acute as ever. Perhaps I may 
1y our musical activity in London I mean the 
whom we pay—or some of us pay—to 
make our music for u We do little enough of it for our 
elves in very sooth! Well, there are signs and portents 
that the hope is springing up again in the hearts of men, 
not to say women, and that we still have among us folk 
who will pay to hear them sing and play. So the adver 
tisement columns of that arch-indicator, the Daily Tele- 
graph, are filling up fast with announcements of forthcom- 
ing events. From a large collection of these announce- 

ments I gather the following facts 


Still More Chamber Music 


First of all, as | have pointed out more than once, cham 
ber music has Ce seeing a day for itself in the past year 
or two the like of which has not occurred before for many 
was interested therefore rather more than 
on opening my letters this morning, | 
a firm of agents which stated that I was 
a new chamber music so 


is likely 
explain that | 
activity of those 


a lone day | 
ordinarily when, 
found one from ¢ 
to find enclosed particulars of 
ciety to begin operations quite soon in the Wigmore (late 
techstein) Hall. I did as I was bid—I found the syllabus, 
and on it were these facts. Incidentally this society is, I’m 
told, being started by an enthusiastic amateur who wishes 
to remain anonymotls, with the idea of giving the highest 
class of programs with first class artists and at moderate 
rate That looks good, eh? 


The Old, Sweet Way 


some time in Jooking over the syllabus since 
announcement, and I ant still puzzled as 
unknown. The musicians, it is true, 
| fear I know not the name of Ethel 
cf the two vocalists in the series, the 


I have spent 
| read the above 
to the identity of the 
are mostly first rate 
Fenton, who is one 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Pupil of FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Vocal Studio: 1425 Broadway, 








New York 


other being Gervase Elwes. But the names of Myra Hess, 
Albert Sammons, Lionel Tertis, facile princeps among 
viola players, and Guilhermina Suggia are familiar as any 
household word here. Then comes the London Trio, con- 
sisting of Amina Goodwin and Messrs. Sammons and 
Whitehouse, and the Allied String Quartet, Desiré Dé- 
fauw, Richard Kay (an American, I believe), Lionel Tertis 
and Emile Doehaard. That all looks promising enough, 
does it not? Now, then, let us look at the programs of 
the three concerts promised us, and what do we find? In 
the first are Brahms and Smetana trios, some painfully 
familiar Chopin, some songs of varying merit; in the sec- 
ond more Brahms and a heap of promiscuous trifles of 
song, piano and similar literature, and in the third 
Franck and Borodin quartets and a new phantasy by York 
Bowen. Well, well, heigh-ho! what it is to be young! I 
wish I could still wax enthusiastic over this kind of 
thing, which, taking no note of the war and the changes 
it is presumably working, go on just in the old sweet way, 
playing much the same dear old music, looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left to find if perchance or per- 
adventure some misguided native of these isles, other than 
the favored York Bowen, had been delivered of a chamber 
work worthy of recognition. Ei-ei! Truly a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country! 


Who in Thunder Was Tunder? 


Now I turn to another syllabus of chamber concerts, 
the fifteenth series of the London String Quartet Pops. 
There are four of these concerts only at present, because 
the players are off at the end of the series for a two 
months’ tour in Spain. Here I find a few native works, 
though all have been made familiar by these very players. 
Stay, there is a “first performance in London” attached to 
a cantata by one Tunder, who seems to have died quite 
a long time ago, namely, in 1667. How precisely the pres- 
ent authorities know for certain that this cantata is new 
to London I do not know, for the players of the quartet 
do not appear to be old enough to have been contempo- 
reries of the mighty Tunder. But let that pass. He is 
distinguished by being the sole provider of a novelty. For 
the rest, we have some Vaughan Williams, Frank Bridge, 
Waldo Warner and McEwen. Let us be satisfied—if we 
can! 

Band Music Beneath Contempt 


_ Next Wednesday we are to celebrate Italy's day by a 
jamboree at the Albert Hall at which the Royal Regiment 
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October 17, 1918 
of Carabinieri, under Luigi Cajoli, will make their appear- 
ance here in conjunction with the massed bands of our 
own Brigade of Guards. But the arrangement is a very 
poor one, as I think, for we are to hear no end of the 
massed bands in a program of the most conventional music 
and to hear the Carabinieri in a piece or two which conveys 
nothing in any way new to us. Who in the name of thun- 
der wants to hear the everlasting “Tell” overture or a 
coronation march by Saint-Saéns, or Viviani’s “Silver 
Trumpets” or that kind of thing? Surely there is some- 
thing better and more recent than all this to be found. 
Who precisely arranges this kind of program it passes my 
comprehension to understand. I am quite sure that the 
Italians have little enough to do with the arrangement, any- 
how! But nevertheless it is time a protest was entered 
against the futility of it all, for presumably the Italians 
are coming here to show us what they can do in the music 
of their own country, not to learn what we can teach 
them. If we are to teach them anything in the matter of 
military band music as played by our bands, then all I 
can say is—God help us! Our military band music, as 
a rule, is many miles beneath contempt—that is the plain 
unvarnished truth. 


Canny Prices for Scottish Opera 


On October 7 the Thomas Beecham Opera Company is to 
open a season of four weeks at the Theatre Royal, Glas- 
gow, for, if I am not mistaken, the first time in that great 
city. (Incidentally, a critic who must be nameless, once 
described a more or less new work produced at a provin- 
cial festival in pre-war days as the dullest experience of his 
long life save that of a wet Sunday in Glasgow—that 
shows the kind of place!) Sir Thomas pleads justifiably 
enough that difficulties of transport have been a determin- 
ing factor in the arrangement or choice of his repertoire. 
But a repertoire that includes “Aida,” “Othello,” “Figaro,” 
“Magic Flute,” “Louise,” “Carmen,” “Coq d’Or,” “Boris 
Godunoff,” “Tristan and Isolde,” and “Butterfly” is a 
pretty all-round scheme, is it not? Moreover the highest 
priced seat costs only £8 4s. for sixteen performances, so 
it is cheap enough i think. 

The New “British Music Society” 


I have just received the prospectus of “The British 
Music Society’—“national and international”—a new “or- 
ganization of a propaganda on behalf of British music 
both at home and abroad by means of lectures and news- 
paper articles,” a central bureau for information in Lon- 
don, issue of a periodical bulletin and encouragement of 
native artists to tour abroad. 

It sounds all right, doesn’t it? I recommend the coun- 
cil to start their propaganda among the heathen publishers 
and concert givers, among whom I believe they would 
meet with precisely the same success as if they carried it 
on abroad! The august name of A. J. Balfour stands for 
patron while the president is Lord Howard de Walden. 
You may join the society for the modest fee of five shil- 
lings ($1 or so) or you may donate as much as you please. 
But it is the committee that delights me. The honorable 
director is Dr. Eaglefield Hull, a north country organist 
and teacher, and I believe the editor of a musical monthly 
issued by a firm of music publishers. Then there are 
W. W. Cobbett, a large manufacturer who offers prizes for 
string phantasies ; A. L. Coburn, known to high fame as an 
“art photographer” ; Sir E, E. Cooper, W. R. Davies, Rev. 
Dr. Fellowes, Mrs. Lee Mathews—of the last four of 
whom I confess, to my sorrow, I never heard—A. C. 
Boult and Major Geoffrey Toye, two capable young musi- 
cians, George Bernard Shaw, E. J. Dent and Colonel Gal- 
loway, a director of the Great Eastern Railway. It is a 
diversified committee of a musical society ,is it not? But 
I fear it will not meet with more success than a score of 
its predecessors which in my time I have seen come to 
birth but never to fruition. 


Objections to “British” 


A much greater prospect of success would seem to go 
to a society for the suppression of the term “British” as 
applied to music. Ernest Newman and others have recently 
written a good deal on the matter and are all agreed that 
it is music that we and the public want from our native 
composers- —just music that shall tell us something. that is 
convincing and inevitable—then indeed will the lion and 
the wang-doodle lie down with their young and we shall 
hear no more of the controv ersies that today are perpetual 
when the adjective “Pritish” ‘s applied to music!” 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


Hein and Fraemcke Students in the Service 

Eight stars are on the service flag of the New York Col- 
lege of Music and the New York American Conservatory 
of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors. Thev are for 
the following young men: Ilo Hein and Castor Hein, sons 
of Mrs. Hein; Wa'ter Euler, stepson of Mr. Fraemcke; 
Adalbert Ostendorff, Charles H. MacMichael, Raymond 
Prahar, Gerald Reidy, Reinhold Swinzer, the last five being 
former instructors at the school. 


T. N. T. in Music 


While the military bombardment in Europe shows the 
first faint signs of a possible cessation, the musical shells 
and shrapnel will tly more furiously than ever this winter 
in New York. Hostilities have begun and the offensive is 
being conducted by an army of tonalists on a line extend- 
ing from Carnegie Hall to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with salients embracing Aeolian Hall and the Hippodrome. 
—Town Topics. 
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PIERRE GAILHARD DEAD 


Former Director of Paris Opéra Brought Out Many 
Famous Stars : 


A despatch from Paris, dated October 13, announces the 
death of Pierre Gailhard, formerly director of the Paris 
Opéra. 

M. Gailhard was born at Toulouse, August 1, 1848, and 
studied singing there before he went up to the Paris Con- 
servatoire. He had a bass voice and made his debut De- 
cember 4, 1867, at tne Opéra-Comique, as Falstaff in Am- 
bro‘se Thomas’ “Songz d’une Nuit d’Eté.” 

His debut at the Paris Opéra later was as Mephis- 
topheles in “Faust.” At the height of his powers he gave 
up singing and undertook the management of the Opera, 
first with M. Ritt as partner, and then with M. Bertrand, 
and —. 1899 to 1907 as sole director, sending many stars 
to New \ 

During his long regime in 
novelties and brought out new 
became world renowned 

Among those who first came into international promi- 
nence under his direction were Nellie Melba, Emma 
Eames, Lucienne Bréval—whose real name is Berta Brenn- 
wald, and who still sings at the Opéra—Caron, Aino Ackté, 
Alvarez, Saléza, Renaud, and both Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke. 

It was Gailhard whe, in the face of violent oppositi on, 
insisted upon introducing the Wagnerian works into the 
Opera repertoire. He produced “Lohengrin” (1891), “Die 
Walkiire” (1893), “Tannhauser” (1895, the first perform- 
ance in Paris after the memorable fiasco of 1861), “D'e 
Meistersinger” (1897), and “Siegfried” (1902) 

Paul Vidal, now one of the conductors at the Opéra- 
Comique, was a particular friend of Gailhard. With 
Baron von Reainach, Gailhard wrote the scenario for 
Vidal’s ballet, “La Maladetta,” and, with Gheusi, at pres- 
ent one of the directors of the Opéra-Comique, the book 
for his opera “Guernica.” 


Metropolitan Accepts a Hadley Opera 


Composer Henry Hadley, while directing a rehearsal of 
his opera, “Bianca,” with the Soc of American Singers 
at the Park Theatre, New York, last week, received notice 
that his latest operatic work, “Cleopatra’s Night,” had been 
accepted for production by Manager Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera. As the entire schedule for this season 
has been laid out already, it will not, however, be per- 
formed until the season of 1919-20, unle ss something un- 
expected causes a change in this year’s arrangements. 

“Cleopatra’s Night” is in two acts and the music was 
completed this summer. It is the sixth in the line of 
Mr. Hadley’s operatic works, but the first to be taken by 
the Metropolitan. His other operas are “Safie,” “Azora” 
(produced by the Chicago Opera Association, season of 
1917-18), “Atonement of Pan” (The Bohemian High 
Jinks, California, summer, 1917), ‘Nancy Brown” (comic 
opera) and “Bianca,” a review of the first production of 
which by the Society of American Singers will be found 
in next week’s issue, 
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‘ork, 
Paris he produced many 
singers, many of whom 


Haensel & Jones Book Entire Courses 

The entire artists’ series at the Lexington College of 
Music, Lexington, Ky., has been booked by Messrs. Haen- 
sel & Jones, with Margaret Matzenauer, Max Rosen and 
Ethel Leginska appearing there on successive dates. The 
same management also has booked Leopold Godowsky, 
Max Rosen and m thel Leginska at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, in Paltimore, Md., and has furnished the 
Sioux City phob Course with Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Leopold Godowsky and Max Rosen. 


Bracale Opera Season Finished 


The Bracale Opera Company finished it long tour of 
South America about the first of October. During the 
first half of September it played at the Teatro Municipale, 
of Santiago di Chile. The repertoire was made up of 
“Lucia,” “Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Traviata” and “La Son- 
nambula,” with Maria Barrientos singing the leading role 
in each work. The Spanish prima donna won the same 
triumphs in Santiago that have been hers wherever she 
has appeared throughout the world. In her support Giu- 
seppe Vogliotti especially distinguished himself in the 
leading tenor roles, and the other artists of the company, 
Palet( tenor), Ordonez and Valle (baritones) and Laz- 
zari (bass) were eminently satisfactory. At the conclu- 
sion of the Santiago engagements the company moved on 


*a tour of all the Southern cantonments, 
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to Valparaiso, where ten performances were given, the 
repertoire, artists and success being the same as at San- 
tiago. The Santiago engagement represented the end of 
the season and the company disbanded, Mme. Barrientos 
leaving for the United States via Spain, Lazzari coming 
back by a more direct route to join the Chicago Opera 
Association, and Impresario Bracale, with several of the 
other artists, also heading toward New York, where they 
may be expected shortly. 


PRESIDENT AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Attends Concert for the Blinded Soldiers of Italy Fund 

Last Saturday evening, Liberty Day, there was a grand 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit 
of (Queen Margherita’s Fund for the Blinded Soldiers of 
Italy. At least it started out to be a concert, but as a 
matter of fact it was more in the nature of an evening 
long ovation for President Wilson. Anyway, the chief 
object, that of raising a great sum for the fund, was at- 
tained and all else was secondary. Just as a matter of 
musical record, be it stated that Verdi’s “Hymn of the 
Nations” was given what was called its first performance 
in America, by the Metropol tan chorus and orchestra un- 
der Giulio Setti, and a very good performance it was. 
Caruso sang, first an unfamiliar Rossini aria, and finally 
“Over There” in numerous languages—one policeman 
thought he detected Spanish among them, a new one for 
Caruso. Mabel Garrison sang, not the “Traviata” aria 
on the program, but “Dixie.” Mischa Elman played vari- 
ous numbers that were not the announced “Rondo Ca- 
priccio” of Sain-Saéns. The chorus sang “Hymn to the 
Sun,” from Mascagni’s “Iris,” and “The Star Spangled 
Benner,” Moranzoni leading the one and Setti the other, 
while at the beginning the orchestra under Moranzoni 
played “Hail to the Chief” and the “Marcia Reale.” The 
band of the Italian Grenadiers was also there and con- 
tributed to the program, while Bersaglieri and Alpini sat 
on the stage. After all this had happened, President be 
son left. Inc‘dentally, during the intermission he had 
laughed with great heartiness at a lot of good jokes which 
Burr McIntosh sprang at his expense in the speech which 
he made in selling some autographed portraits of the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Wilsen. After he had gone there was a 
very elaborate historical tableau, which Richard Ordynski 
had planned. To Paolo Francesco Finocchiaro goes 
the credit of planning the concert, and he was assisted 
by Robert Underwood Johnson and Elsa Maxwell. To 
sum up, it was indeed a very swagger affair; tout le 
monde et sa femme were there. And not the least inter- 
esting fact was that the unofficial version of the German 
reply first reached the President while all the excitement 
was going on. 


Mortimer Kaphan to Give Red Cross Concert 


Mortimer Kaphan, the well known impersonator of 
Charles Dickens’ characters, assisted by Hallie de 
Young, soprano, and the Kismet Temple Band, will 
give a recital on the evening of November 12, at the 
Kismet Temple, Brooklyn. The concert will be for the 
benefit of the Kismet Temple auxiliary of the American 
Red Cross. A Dickens ball will conclude the program. 


Indianapolis Conservatory Bankrupt 


The Indianapolis Conservatory of Music has gone 
into voluntary bankruptcy. The first meeting of the 
creditors Will be held in the library of the Federal 
Building, Indianapolis, at 1o a. m., Tuesday, October 
22. The referee in bankruptcy is H. C. Sheridan, of 
Frankfort, Ind, 


Cincinnati Singer Gives Life for Country 

Viola E. Foote, a Cincinnati singer, died on Monday, 
October 7, of pneumonia following an attack of influenza, 
apparently contracted while she was singing for the enter- 
tainment of soldiers. The two evenings preceding her 
illness were spent in concert work.at the military Y. M. 
C. A. hut in Cincinnati, and at the Government nitrate 
plant at Broadwell. The trip from the nitrate plant was 
made by automobile, and it is believed the singer con- 
tracted a cold as a result. Last year Miss Foote made 
giving concerts 
there for the soldiers. She had a brief career on the stage, 
but preferred concert work. She was well known and 
well liked among the musical people in Cincinnati, all of 
whom feel that she gave her life for her country. 











HARRIET FOSTER RUSTICATES AT STONINGTON, CONN. 














The snapshots below of Harriet Foster, the singer, 


press, show her indulging in the pleasures of the simple life at Stonington, Conn. 


war work, spent considerable time in her 
war garden, and in the picture to the left 
she is seen inspecting the gigantic cabbages 
(perhaps preparing for a good old-fashioned 







whose Aeolian Hall recital last season won the unanimous praise of the 


Mrs. Foster, being extremely active in 
dinner of cornbeef and cabbage). The pho- 
tograph in the center shows her as skipper 
of the boat, and the one to the right was 
taken during a moment of rest in a calm. 





ARTHUR MEES, 
Festival, 


DR. 


Conductor of the Worcester Music will remain in 


New York until the first of January, and he will be able to 
devote some time to coaching at his studio, 80 St, Nicholas 
avenue, New York. 








Fortune Gallo an Influenza Sufferer 
managing director of the San Carlo Op 
era Company, has beer seriously ill of Spanish influenza, 
but now is well on the road to recovery. While he was 
confined to his residence in New York dozens of telegrams 
of inquiry and sympathy were received by the widely popu 
lar impresario. 


Fortune Gallo, 


Oliver Denton to Play New American Works 

Oliver Denton, the American pianist, will feature 
American composers in his New York recital Saturday 
afternoon, November 30, in Aeolian Hall. He will play 
a most interesting prelude and fugue, a new work by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; a scherzo by Harold Morris, a 
young pianist and composer whose works are becoming 
known, and a poem by Mana-Zucca. He will also play 
the “Keltic” sonata of MaeDowell. 
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In Pillowtown...... 
There’s a Long, Long 


A Little Dutch Garden, 

Harvey Worthington Loomis 
Sorter Miss You.... ; ea Clay Smith 
I Did Not Know...... Frederick W. Vanderpool 
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M. WITMARK & SONS 
NEW YORK 


Hear Her at Her Aeolian Hall 
Recital, November 5th 
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| NEW YORK CITY OPERA AND CONCERTS 





SOCIETY OF AMERICAN SINGERS 


“The Maid Mistress” and “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” October 9 


The Society of American Singers presented a double 
bill, Pergolesi’s “The Maid Mistress” and “The Daughter 
ot the Regiment,” on Wednesday evening, October 9, at 
the Park Theatre, New York. ; 

Pergolesi’s “The Maid Mistress” was revived with Lucy 
Gates as Zerbina, the maid; David Bispham as Dr Pan- 
dolfe, and John Phillips as Scapin, and the quaint and 
interesting comic opera was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Lucy Gates, as the domineering maid, charmed by her 
art, winning the admiration of the audience. She was in 
fine condition vocally, and acted the role with chic and 
delightful simplicity. She was enthusiastically applauded. 

David Bispham again excelled in the part of the grouchy 
old doctor, singing and acting with the finish and grace 
which is always his. Phillips’ pantomime was effective. 

The opera was well conducted by Sam Franko, who pro- 
duced some striking effects. 4 

As an overture to the opera Mr. Franko led the intro- 
duction frora Gretry’s “L’Epreuve Villageoise,” and be- 
tween the acts a Pergolesi concertino; both works were 
well performed, and received liberal applause. 

Donizetti's “The Daughter of the Regiment” followed, 
Bianca Saroya as Maria; Viola Robertson as the 
Countess: David Bispham as Sergeant Sulpice, and Craig 
Campbell as Tony. Henry Hadley conducted. Ae 

in the second act Mr. Bispham sang the “Marseillaise” 
with that fervor and enthusiasm which is all his own. 
Craig Campbell sang “The Star Spangled Banner” when 
the subseription to the Liberty Loan reached $3,000. 


“Tales of Hoffman,” Thursday, October 10 


he production of “The Tales of Hoffman,” on Thurs- 
day evenifz. October 10, was, as a whole, by far the best 
thing that the Society of American Singers has yet done. 
Ther ¢ was no necessity of apologizing for anything. From 
Orville Harrold—who won a wildfire success as Hoffman 

down to the triangle player in the orchestra, there was 
not one who failed to de full justice to his part, large or 
small. It is no disparagement to the other fine artists in 
the cast to say that the evening really resolved itself into 
one long triumph for Harrold. Here is a tenor who has 
done the impossible; he has “come back”—as they say in 
sporting parlance—after years. His voice today is as fine 
as it was in the Hammerstein days in London about eight 
years ago—that is, there is no better voice in any Ameri- 
can tenor’s throat; and his vocal art is better than it ever 
was before. In short, there is no American operatic tenor 
of today his superior and few, if any, his equal. It was 
a revelation and surprise to his friends and a pure de- 
light not only to them, but to all the audience. And no- 
body was happier than two among that audience—Mrs. 
Harrold and Frederick Haywood, the singing teacher, who 
jointly and together brought him back. Those who heard 
Harrold two vears ago, after the strain of over a thou- 
sand Hippodrome performances had practically ruined his 
splendid voice, could scarcely believe that any vocal 
teacher could have accomplished the miracle that was 
evidenced last Thursday evening., but Haywood accom- 
plished it. It is rare indeed for an American operatic 
audience to “stop the show” with applause, but after the 
splendid cadenza in the second act, with its ringing inter- 
polated high C, Conductor Hageman had to wait a good 
three minutes for the applause and cries of “bravo” and 
“bis” to cease, and throughout the evening there was a 
series of triumphant ovations for him, rt 

Che rest of the cast was noticeably even and excellent. 
Ruth Miller as The Doll did by far the best bit the pres- 
ent writer has ever seen from her. The music fitted her 
voice perfectly and the quaint action of the part was capi- 
tally carried out. Bianca Saroya, as Giulietta, while doing 
well, was the least effective of the three principal women, 
Maggie Teyte, the third, doing a very convincing piece of 
acting as the unfortunate Antonia and singing well despite 
a slight cold. The three mystic villains were all splen- 
didly performed. David Bispham, as Coppelius, gave one 
of his extremely clean cut and striking character pictures; 
Carl Formes, as Dappertuto, did some of the best singing 
of the evening in his aria; and Henri Scott, as Dr. Miracle, 
in a startling makeup, played and sang with dramatic vigor 
and effect. Julia Henry, as the voice of Antonia’s mother, 
joined in the trio in the third act—some of Offenbach’s 
best music—and, with Maggie Teyte and Scott, made it 
one of the thrilling moments of the evening. 

Orrin Bastedo, baritone, made his first appearance with 
the company in the two “father” roles—Spalanzi and 
Crespel Mr. Bastedo acted with unusual surety and 
aplomb for an operatic debut. His singing, too, was ex- 
cellent. In particular was his diction clear. Such color- 
less roles as fell to his lot are much harder to do than 
character parts, and the fact that he succeeded in infusing 
life into both of them speaks well for his talent. John 
Phillips won genuine success with the delivery of Frantz’s 
comic aria. Kathleen Howard sang her delightful little 
song in the second act delightfully and her smalls were one 
of the sensations of the evening. (See definition of 
“smalls” in Webster under “small clothes.” It’s quite 
worth locking uv.) Those in the numerous smaller parts, 
the chorus and the orchestra all shared in the honors of 
the evening. Richard Hageman, though struggling against 
sickness which laid him low the next day, read the score 
brilliantly, and Jacques Coini had done excellently by the 
stage movements. 


Sunday Evening Concert 


The third popular Sunday concert of the Society of 
American Singers was given Sunday evening, October 13, 
before an audience of fair size. The entire Opéra- 
Comique orchestra, under Sam Franko, was heard in Men- 
delssohn's overture “Ruy Blas”; symphonic poem, “Phae- 
ton.” Saint-Saéns; “American Plantation Dances,” Arnold, 
and Ilynsky’s “Orgies of the Spirits.” 

John Quine, baritone, sang “Vision Fugitive,” from 


with 


“Herodiade,” Massenei. Emily Gresser, a talented young 
violinist, was heard to good advantage in Vivaldi’s con- 
certo in G minor and a group of three smaller numbers, 
comprising “Deep River” (old negro melody), “Valse Sen- 
timentale,” Schubert, and a rigaudon by Monsigny, to which 
she added several encores. John Campbell rendered the 
“Lament” from “Pagiiacci” effectively, and for encores 
sang Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home” and 
“Mandalay..” 

The outstanding artist of the concert was Yvonne de 
Tréville, who sang with much charm the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme,” and for an encore gave the “Laughing Song” from 
“Manon Lescaut.” She later appeared in a group of three 
American songs, with the respective composers at the 
piano. They were Claude Warford’s “Pieta.” which was 
much appreciated; Gena Branscombe’s “Dear Lad o’ Mine” 
and Fay Foster's popular patriotic song, “The Americans 
Come!” At the conclusion of the last named song the 
audience went wild with enthusiasm and demanded an en- 
core. Mlle. de Tréville then sang “The Marseillaise” with 
her accustomed fervor. 


Warren-Pierce, Joint Recital 


_ Two young musicians came out of the West and par- 
t:cipated in an early’ season recital at Aeolian Hall, Fri- 
day evening, October 11. These were Adelaide Pierce, 
contralto, and Minnette Warren, composer-pianist. Charles 
Gilbert Spross was the accompanist. Miss Warren opened 
the evening with a very intelligent reading of Grieg’s 
ballade in G minor, following which she was splendidly 
received. Miss Pierce was first heard in the Handel 
“Quanto mai felici siete,” disclosing a big voice of pure 
contralto quality. Miss Warren, in the Chopin group was 
at ease, disclosing an easy technic and fine keyboard sense. 
Following this group, she was showered with beautiful 
bouquets and much applauded. Miss Pierce’s quality of 
voice adapted itself beautifully to the next group, which 
led off with Massenet’s “Elegie” and ended with the “O 
Don fatale” aria from “Don Carlos,” Verdi, in which she 
did her best work of the evening. Much interest cen- 
tered around Miss Warren’s own works, which found 
place in the last two groups for piano and for voice, and 
reflected the versatility of this gifted young musician. It 
was evident that Miss Warren was not only a pianist of 
ample technic, but a musician of parts, with much genuine 
talent for composition. A friendly audience displayed 
great interest in the program and admiration for the work 
of the young recital givers. The program: 

Ballade in G minor (Grieg), Miss Warren. “Quanto mai felici 
siete” (Handel), Miss Pierce. Fantasie impromptu; etudes, A flat, 
( ar 2 minor; variations brilliants (Chopin), iss Warren. “Ele- 
gie” (Massenet), “Tes Doux Baisers” (Chaminade), “Si mes Vers 
avaient des ailes’ (Hahn), aria, “© don fatale” (“Don Carlos’) 
(Verdi), Miss Pierce. Concert etude (MacDowell); “Le Bon vieux- 
temps’ (Engel); “En Bateau,” “Reflets danse l'eau” (Zeckwer); 
three preludes, variations (Minnette Warren), Miss Warren. ~‘Dear 
Old Glory” (Hamblen); “Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing” 
(Cadman): “Calm Be Thy Sleep,” to Miss Pierce (Minnette War- 
ren); “Valentine,” to Miss Pierce (Belden); “Deep River” (Bur- 
leigh); “The Year's at the Spring” (Beach}, Miss Pierce. 


Namara, Soprano 


Dashing in appearance and vocally superb, Namara, the 
soprano, lately added to the ranks of the Chicago Opera 
Association, gave another one of her delightful song reci- 
tals at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 13. 

Thirteen might, incidentally, be taken as Namara’s lucky 
number, for her concert was considered on all sides as an 
event above the average. Her program was cleverly ar- 
ranged and included numbers of great variety. It was 
as follows: “Caro mio ben,” Giordani; “Danza, Danza 
Fanciulla,” Durante; “Ah! Non credea,” from “La Som- 
nambula,” Bellini; “Ah! Si les Fleurs Avaient des Yeux!” 
Massenet; “Les Abeilles,” Fourdrain; “Pour un Baiser,” 
Tosti; “Le Réve,” Grieg. (New dedications to Namara) : 
“A Memory,” Rudolph Ganz; “Chanson de Grandpére,” 
Dagmar de C. Rybner; “Doux Plaisir,” Mana-Zucca; 
“A New World Is Born,” Florence Parr Gere; “L’Air de 
Lia,” from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” Debussy. (“Bonnie 
Doon” (arranged by Namara); “Jennie Kissed Me,” 
Schindler; “La Partida,” Alvarez. 

In the Italian group Namara was particularly successful. 
Her tone was luscious and of peculiar loveliness, and her 
diction was good, The aria from “La Somnambula” 
served adequately to display the singer’s dramatic ability. 

The French group, however, offered, perhaps, more in- 
terest, especially one number by Fourdrain entitled “Les 
Abeilles,” which received much applause. “Ah! Si les 
Fleurs Avaient des Yeux” had to be repeated. 

A novel feature of the program was a group of dedi- 
cated songs. Mr. Ganz’s song was of exceptional charm 
and had to be repeated, also Miss Zucca’s artistic and 
eftectively arranged mimber. Mrs. Gere’s song was repeat- 
ed as the encore. 


At the end of the program many encores were demand-. 


ed, including “Colomba,” by Kurt Schindler, “Ma Chére” 
and a rousing Scotch song of the war, which was breez- 
ingly sung by Namara. 


Wendell H. Luce to Manage Boston Concerts 

Wendell H_ Luce, for a number of years prominent in 
the musical life of Boston, has entered the managerial 
field in that city, with headquarters at the Hotel Hemen- 


way. Mr. Luce has contracted towumanage concerts and re- , 


citals to be_given at Jordan Hall, succeeding L. H. Mud- 


gett in that capacity. Among a number of dates already © 


booked are those of the Flonzaley Quartet, whose con- 
certs will take place on Thursday evenings, January 23, 
February 20 and March 13, 1919. Other bookings will be 
announced later. 

Mr. Luce is eminently qualified for the work he has 
undertaken, Himself a thorough musician, as well as a 
music lover, he has had, in addition, extensive experience 
as a publicist and practical newspaper man, all of which 
will make his services of the utmost value to prospective 
concert givers. 
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JOSEF STRANSKY, 
Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, who helped to push contributions at the 
Liberty Ioan meeting held at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Thursday evening, October 10, beyond 
the million dollar point. It was the famous or- 
ganization’s initial appearance of the season, and 
a special concert given for the Fourth Loan Drive, 


Werrenrath Will Sing Entirely in English 


Reinald Werrenrath will give his first New York re- 
cital this season at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
October 20, at 3 o’clock. The program is not to be an 
all-English program, but a program sung entirely in 
English! Mr. Werrenrath has therefore decided to 
abolish word books, which would be unnecessary, not 
only because of the English text, but because of the 
excellence of the baritone’s diction. 

The translations of the Grieg songs were made by 
Mr. Werrenrath and his mother, and are a few of the 
songs which will appear in the two Scandinavian vol- 
umes the baritone has just compiled and edited. 

The fourth group of five songs, “Portraits,” by David 

Stanley Smith, will have its initial presentation, being 
still in manuscript form. The songs were written and 
dedicated to Mr. Werrenrath by Mr. Smith, who used 
lyrics by the well known poet, Walter de la Mare, as 
his text. 
In the last group there is another new song to have 
its initial presentation on a New York recital program, 
and has also been dedicated to the baritone. It is a 
remarkably realistic war song called “Zero Minus 
One,” by William Arms Fischer, and will be used as 
the closing number of the program. Charles Albert 
Baker will be the accompanist. 


6 K 


ED PATTON, 

Who has been singing Hilliam’s “Freedom For 
All Forever” at innumerable Liberty Loan meet- 
ings, where it aroused the spectators to great 
enthusiasm.’ Mr. Patton has also sung it in 
church. He finds the song so admirably suited 
to all occasions that he has declared his intention 
of using it right along. Mr. Patton is under the 

management of Walter Anderson. 
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LAZARO 


Hear Lazaro’s glorious 
golden voice soar through 
the great arias of world- 
famous operas, and you will 
understand this marvelous 

. young tenor’s meteoric suc- 
cess—his triumphs in Rome, 
Madrid, London; the tre- 
mendous ovation which his 
brilliant“ Rigoletto’ received, 
last season, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 


New York. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
NEW YORK 




















Lazaro makes records exclusively for Columbia. 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly play any of 
Lazaro’s records for you. Here are a few: 











Mittin 
Il Trovatore—Di Quella Pira . { 10 te ig : 00 
Pagliscel—Veoti La Giubha . =. - + { s9ib 6150 
Rigoletto—La donna ¢ mobile . { 10 pay 






New Columbia Records on sale the 
10 and 20th of every month 
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THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONY OAK 
AND THE ACORN IT GREW FROM 
Conductor Altschuler Tells of Early Struggles—Owned First Celesta in 


America—Damrosch Plays the Big Drum—A Training 
School for Concertmasters 








= 


{The Musical Courier, in its issue of September 26 
last, published the exclusive news of the endowment of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra by Col. W. B. Thomp- 
son, so that the organization, after struggling along for 
years with insufficient funds, is at last placed upon a 
solid and permanent basis. In publishing the announce- 
ment, the Musical Courier also took editorial notice of 
the event, congratulating Conductor Modest Altschuler 
and incidentally speaking of the service which he has 
rendered to music in America as a pioneer in the intro- 
duction of Russian music. A few days ago the follow- 
ing letter was received from Mr. Altschuler, and, as it 
contains so much that is new and of general interest 
about the foundation and earl struggles of the orches- 
tra, it is reproduced in full. Editor's Note.] 


The Editor, Musical Courier 

When one has struggled against many odds for fif- 
teen years in the effort to realize an ideal, and, after 
the arduous effort has been crowned with accomplish- 
ment, receives such commendations as yours, that ap- 
proval is valued indeed! Music, more aptly than words, 
could express how deeply I have been touched by the 
generous recognition of struggle and need of praise be- 
stowed in your editorial of September 26. Your appre- 
ciation of my effort to give this country an orchestra 
that would produce Russian music in a manner worthy 
of such an audience has brought to my mind a review 
of all the years of struggle and discouragement, through 
the darkest hours of which ever glowed the steady 
flame of enthusiasm and devotion to an ideal, and the 
sympathy which you so understandingly express leads 


I advised him to step out of music as soon as possible. 
He,did so and is now the head of a big moving picture 
concern, I was then left without a first violin and 
cabled Mr. de Copet to send me a first violinist from 
Europe. Mr. de Coppet was at that time at his villa in 
Switzerland with his Flonzaley Quartet, and it was not 
until he came back to America that we talked it over 
and he got Mr. Ponchon, who is now second violinist 
in the Flonzaley Quartet. My experience with Mr. 
Ponchon as first violinist was very brief. It convinced 
me that his heart was with the other quartet. Not 
wishing to be a party to favoritism, I thought it ad- 
visable for me to step out of the quartet I had formed 
with the help of de Coppet. I am glad that this oc- 
curred, for I am now conductor of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Flonzaley Quartet is one of 
the most famous in this country. 

After leaving de Coppet, Jacob and I talked things 
over. He was convinced of my ability to lead in music. 
“What would you think of being a conductor here?” he 
asked me. I thought his brotherly affection had affect- 
ed his good judgment. 

A German Welcome 

Subsequently I went to call on a musician in a Ger- 
man club on Eighty-sixth street, and was told to leave, 
that I was a Russian, and, therefore, not welcome. Ger- 
mans then predominated in the entire musical world of 
America. This club was an hundred per cent. German. 
Not a single foreigner had a chance to join its num- 
bers. This fact opened a new avenue of thought to 
me. Jacob and I decided to organize a Russian sym- 
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dent Taft, heard us and became interested in the orchestra. 
He said he would do all that he could to assist in further- 
ing the success of the orchestra financially. At my request, 
he imported a celesta for our use. This instrument was 
unknown in America, and on our tours ladies stood in line 
after every performance to see the instrument that created 
such beautiful sounds. Wassily Safonoff made his first 
appearance in the Russian Symphonk Orchestra by playing 
“The Dance of. the. Fairy Dolls,” by Tschaikowsky, on that 
beautiful instrument, and Mr. Finck, of the Evening Post, 
wrote: “Oh, glory! We are going to hear a new instru- 
ment.” In the beginning all the leading orchestras bor- 
rowed our celesta when they needed one, but now they all 
own one of those delightful orchestra instruments from 
France. 

But all had not been smooth sailing with our orchestra. 
The board of directors of the then New York Symphony 
exhibited jealousy of the progress of the Russian Sym- 
phony. There were frequent protests to Jacob, who was 
one of the directors of that organization. Finally they 
said to him, “Either stay here or go there.” But Jacob’s 
mind was made up to have the Russian Orchestra survive 
and give me a chance to live and succeed. He answered: 
“T will go. I will do anything for the Russian Orchestra 
and for my brother.” In this dramatic moment Damrosch 
pleaded with Jacob nut to leave the organization, “Jacob, 
reconsider!” he cried. “Don’t leave us!” But Jacob only 
repeated his declaration. He renounced his sole source of 
income for my sake and for the orchestra. When he came 
home with the tidings i rubbed my head again. Here was 
this brother who had given up all to promote my success, 
and who had the care of the family also to consider! What 
should I do? 


Those Who Helped 


During the following years of struggle we had the as- 
sistance of Frank S. Hastings, who has been our presi- 
dent during the past twelve years; of Charles R. Flint, 
the late J. P. Morgan, the late Mr. Westinghouse, of 
Charles Schwab, a true music lover, and others. Then, 
too, for several seasons, the Czar of Russia contributed 
$1,000 a season out of his private resources. Perhaps this 
may have been the reason that some people fancied we 
were Russian propagandists. One reviewer even wrote, 
“Some day we will find out why the Russian Symphony 
exists.” No one considered the difficulties under which we 
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me to feel that your readers might be interested in 
learning something of the motives and history of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Like many an artist seeking breadth and scope for 
effort, | came to the United States in 1896 because I 
had been dreaming always of America. To me this 
country breathed something free—something bound- 
less—that we did not have in Russia. My dreams of 
America were realized by my first impressions upon 
arrival. “This is the land I want to live and die in,” 
I exclaimed fervently, and my love for this country has 
grown stronger year by year. At the time of my de- 
parture | was known in Russia as one of the best cel- 
lists and planned to begin my career in New York as a 
soloist on the cello, but with me I had brought my 
young wife, mother, four brothers and five sisters, 
whom the recent death of my father had left in my care 
to support. Knowing the difficulty of obtaining for 
my family an education in Russia, and that our dear 
household probably would soon be scattered in the 
effort to meet new circumstances, I brought our family 
to this land of opportunity. Soon I decided that the 
field of solo player on the cello would prove too diffi- 
cult for one with a large family to support, so I com- 
menced te organize a string quartet. y idea was to 
bring out Russian music, which was not then known in 
the chamber music world. When we started, the vio- 
linist was Bernard Sinsheimer, and my brother, Jacob 
Altschuler, played the viola. We were giving concerts 
in Knabe Hall when Edouarde de Coppet, who was 
greatly interested in musical development, became 
much attracted by our concerts and asked us to bring 
our quartet to his house. He grew so pleased with the 
music that he invited me to visit him. “I admire your 
musicianship,” he said on that occasion, “and I am in- 
terested in the work you are doing with your quartet. 
I guarantee to finance the undertaking if you will reor- 
ganize the quartet to your liking.” Overcome with 
surprise at this unexpected solution of my difficulties, I 
sat rubbing my head confusedly. The offer seemed too 
good to be true. “Have you a headache?” inquired Mr. 
de Coppet, sympathetically. 


Leaves Music for Movies 
Some time later Max Karger was my first violinist, 


but he was a great lover of every kind of sport, and, 
therefore, not able to take up his violin work seriously. 


phony society, as, at that time, there was a large for- 
eign immigration to this country and we knew a great 
many Russian, French and Italian musicians who had 
absolutely no opportunity to get into the higher sym- 
phonic work of the musical profession as things stood. 
Our suggestion met with hearty response. Sixty-five 
men immediately joined the orchestra, fifty of whom 
were Russian and the rest French and Italians, with a 
few Americans. So enthusiastic were these men that 
they were willing to give concerts, gratis, and pay an 
initiation fee sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
orchestra. 
Damrosch Astray 


At this time Damzrosch was astray with his orchestra. 
His mind was on operas. He felt lost. My brother 
Jacob told him, “Mr. Damrosch, I will provide an orches- 
tra for you and help you to reorganize the New York 
Symphony Society.” Our organization was then known 
as the Russian Symphony Society. It had been incor- 
porated in 1903. Our orchestra announced a series of six 
concerts in Cooper Union, and so poor were we that I had 
to borrow part of the forty dollars necessary to pay the 
rent of the hall. , Brother Jacob was one of the board of 
directors in the New York, Symphony and was also ¢on- 
nected with us. During an intermission in one of the 
Cooper Union concerts.. Walter Damrosch came to us, 
initiation fee in hand. “1 want to belong to this organiza- 
tion,” he cried with enthusiasm. 


That night we were giving “The Caucasian Sketches,” ’ 


by Ippolito-Ivanoff, and the selections created a tremen- 
dous impression. I noticed that Damrosch was at the bass 
drum, a little nervous, but he struck-it right. So interested 
was he that he suggested that we transfér our concerts the 
succeeding season to Carnegie Hall, but we feared the ex- 
pense attached to such a move. In 1903 it may be remem- 
bered that the Russian-Japanese war and Kishineff massacres 
created an antipathy to everything Russian. I even re- 
ceived letters objecting to our Russian music from_ per- 
sons who afterwards became our staunchest admirers. 
Our concerts, however, brought out so many novelties 
that the press gave us cordial encouragement. In my ex- 
perience the press has always been foremost in attracting 
attention to anything good and progressive. 


First Celesta'in America 


Another bit of good fortune came our way. Charles B. 
Crane, who was appointed Minister to China under Presi- 


presented our concerts. We were only compared with a 
trained, financed orchestra, one that had the ability to en- 
gage men from year to year and rehearse them every day. 


Musical Missionaries 


The very fact of our poverty made us missionaries in the 
music world. I can new look back with thankfulness to 
the work which has been of such benefit to so many musi- 
cians and such torture to myself. Through my hands 
passed hundreds of musicians. I engaged them from con- 
cert to concert, having no means with which to offer them 
a year’s salary, and was obliged to train them only to lose 
them. I had to create new players for every concert. 
Mine were taken from me by other organizations as fast 
as these increased in numbers‘and financial backing. 

The men in my orchestra received unusual benefits. I 
invited musicians to my home, where they learned in a few 
weeks what would otherwise have taken years for them 
to acquire in rehearsals, where a conductor has so many 
on his mind that he cannot stop and explain the whole of 
orchestral work to one man. 


Training School for Concertmasters 


When on tour my men were often offered positions with 
other orchestras all around the country, and accepted them. 
Most Western orchestras are made up largely of former 
members of the Russian Symphony. At the present time 
my former players make up about fifty per cent, of the 
Damrosch orchestra and twenty-five per cent. of the Phil- 
harmonic, while a number are in France entertaining the 
soldiers. No small tribute is it to the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra that, of my former ‘concertmasters, Damrosch 
had Alexander Zaslavsky, and the ‘Philharmonic, for three 
years, Maximilian Piizer, whom I engaged the first time I 
heard him play down on the Jersey coast. Nikolai Soko- 
loff, now organizing the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
was another. The St. Louis Orchestra has M. Gusikoft 
and the Metropolitan Opera claims Svedrovsky, who has 
been both first and second concertmaster there, while the 
Boston Symphony new has Frederick Fradkin, another 
former concertmaster of ours. One might almost call the 
Russian Symphony Society a training school for concert- 
masters. 

Notwithstanding these vicissitudes, in twelve years we 
toured the whole United States and Canada with nothing 
but our enthusiasm to go on, and on many of these tours 
we were obliged to borrow money to make the start from 
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New York. On each trip my orchestra would be only a 
week and a half old, and had to compete with trained men 
of years’ standing. Think, then, how pleased I was that re- 
viewers compared them favorably with the leading sym- 
phony orchestras! I used to think, “Oh, if only I had the 
luxury of an endowed orchestra of my own to work with 
and could hold daily rehearsals!” 

Now | have realized that luxury of an endowed orches- 
tra of my own, and the fairy godmother who brought 
about this godsend is Margaret Wilson, the President’s 
daughter, who interested Col. W. B; Thompson at the time 
he had just returned from Russia full of enthusiasm for 
the upbuilding of a new and great republic across the seas. 
It is he who generously has placed our work upon a solid 
foundation for the first time in its history. 

Mopest ALTSCHULER. 


National Opera Club Starts Season 


Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and president of 
the Natiohal Opera Club of America, and her energetic 
assistants, must have been pleased with the first meeting 
and program of the club, in the ballroom of Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, October 10. Leader W. E. Bradford started 
the musical program, which followed a brief business ses- 
sion, with War Camp Community singing. His hearty 
manner and personality soon had the thousand or more 
ladies (and a very few men) singing such songs as “Over 
There,” “A Long, Long Trail,” “K-K-K-Katy,” “Good 
Morning, Mr. Zipp” and “The American Flag Will Fly 
Over Germany.” Bernice de Pasquali, vice-president of 
the society, sang the solo in “A Long, Long Trail” with 
beautiful voice and fervor, and Leader Bradford called 
attention to the fact that it was Mme. von Klenner who 
started the slogan “A singing army is a victorious army.” 
“The Americans Come,” Fay Foster, was sung as a solo 
by Mr. Bradford, but it would have been better had he 
not attempted the closing high note. Gertrude Hale, so- 
prano, sang an aria from Mascagni’s “Isabeau” with style, 
and as an encore Woodman’s “Love’s in My Heart.” 
Antonio Sala played cello solos which were much liked, 
especially his unaccompanied Bach gavotte. Os-Ke-Non- 
Ton, a native-born Indian, Arens pupil, sang songs by 
de Koven, Smith and Huhn. He has a rich bass voice 
of high range, sings with style and character, and pleased 
especially in “When Nights Are Cold,” doing it with 
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Searching for New Islands in the Sea of Vocal 
Literature 
One of the many reasons which account for the 
prominence which Helen Stanley has attained before 
the public is the fact that she is continuously discover- 
ing and presenting new song literature of great value 
that is little or not at all known, 
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Her efforts in this direction are untiring and can be 
appreciated when one learns that just for a recital pro- 
gram of approximately twenty numbers Mme. Stanley 
searches through some three to five hundred composi- 
tions to find exactly the perfect type and contrast of 
songs which she requires. 
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himself exclusively, all of which is perfectly proper and 
logical. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, however, is one who is 
self-abnegating to a degree when an artistic principle 
is involved, and it is thus that on October 24 and 26 
Detroit will welcome Mme, Stanley and be privileged 
to hear this novelty which she has prepared 

For future voyages of exploration, Mme. Stanley has 
clearly defined ideas as to where she shall tind a work 
equal in value to the three she already has discovered 


A CHANCE FOR SERVICE 


Y. M. C. A. Needs Song Leaders—Trained Musicians 
Not Necessary. 


Musicians, actors, singers, vaudeville artists, entertain- 
ers! Here is an opportunity for war service of a unique 
sort, with incidentally a substantal compensation at 
tached. The Y. M. ©. A. needs 200 men immediately as 
music directors in the industrial plants and the training 
camps. This does not mean musicians in the generally 
accepted sense of the word, but merely men who can start 
a song and persuade other men to join them n s'nging it. 
From 500 to 1,600 such men can be used in important 
places before the winter is over, even supposing that we 
are well on the way toward peace by that time. 

Obviously it is essential that candidates for positions as 
music directors should be real men, able to command the 
respect and attention of any audience. Personality is nine- 
tenths of the whole story. A good sense of rhythm is 
necessary, but the voice need not be above the average. 
Musical training and the ability to play an instrument are 
helpful, but by no means essential. 

If you can put over a song or a story with an average 
crowd, the chances are ten to one that you can make that 
same crowd sing the roof off. You are not expected to 
lead anything fancy or elaborate; just the standard patri- 
otic numbers, the folksongs of the “Old Black Joe” type, 
and the established popular hits of the day. If you go 
into a camp you are supposed to make the soldiers sing 
while on the march. “Hike singing” is the technical term. 
If you are in an industrial community you are expected 
to develop mass singing among the workers in the leisure 
intervals, and possibly even during working hours. It's 
all up to the individual. 

The war has produced no more fascinating job than that 
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dramatic fervor. Edith Henry played able accompaniments 
for the soprano and cellist, and Mr. Sapio for Os-Ke-Non- 
Ton, Carl Fiqué contributed to the success of an unusual 
program by his talk on American grand opera, which was 
full of interesting information and quiet humor. At the 
November 14 meeting early Italian opera will be pre- 
sented. Four operatic performances are announced, in- 
cluding “The Doctor of Alcantara.” 

Following are the newly elected officers of the club: 
Founder and president, Katharine Evans von Klenner ; 
honorary vice-presidents, Hon, Charles S. Whitman and 
Mme. Giulio Gatti-Casazza (Frances Alda); vice-presi- 
dents, Mme. de Vere Sapio, Florence Mulford Hunt, rieda 
Hempel, Mrs. John Orr, Berenice di Pasquale ; direc- 
tors, Mrs. F. M. Every, Mildred Holland, Eva Phipps, 
Mrs. F. M. Swacker, Mrs. J. Hedges Crowell, Mrs. J. W. 
Loeb, Mrs. Evadne P. Turner, Mrs. C, E. Henry Stengel 
and Mrs. Samuel Schiff; recording secretary, Mrs. if 
Willis Smith; corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. M. Camp- 
bell; assistant corresponding secretary, Alice Ross-Dette ; 
auditor, Mrs. G. W. Dunne; treasurer, Mrs. F. P. Morey; 
historian, Mrs. L. A. Limeburner ; president’s advisory 
committee, Frank M. Avery, J. W. Loeb, H. S. Praetorius, 
Thomas Nixon. 


Stracciari—lIconoclast 


“The vocal teacher exists; the vocal method does not 
exist.” So said Riccardo Stracciari, leading Italian bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera Association, when interviewed 
upon his arrival ip America. rs weet 

“There is no suck thing as a ‘method of singing.’ You 
hear people talk of the French, the Italian or the German 
methods, but there are only two ways of singing—the right 
way and the wrong way. ths 

“The maestro di canto can teach the pupil interpreta~- 
tion and good taste, but when it comes to creating a good 
singer, he can only go so far. That is, he can tell the pupil 
he is to produce a certain tone in a certain way. But that 
particular piece of instruction applies only to the particu- 
lar pupil. Another pupil of apparently the same voca 


equipment and in the same stage of development may need 
just the opposite instruction. This is in accordance with 
the difference in construction and tendencies of different 
voices. Therefore, where does your method apply? There 
is ro system or set of instructions which applies to all 


pupils.” 


With such a reservoir of literature from which to 
draw she is thus able to give to her program the rare 
artistic balance which consists of contrast in style, 
mood, key and language. Granting this splendid pro- 
gram material, a voice and personality which enable her 
to portray vividly every mood and emotion demanded 
by the compositions, Mme. Stanley naturally and logic- 
ally carries her auditors with her throughout all the 
lands, languages and emotions of the world of song lit- 
erature. An actress is great only to the extent that 
she can submerge her personality in the role she is 
playing. By the same token, a singer is only great who 
can do likewise. 

With regard to the works for voice and orchestra, the 
problem of novelty is still more difficult. The majority 
of such arias:are taken from existing operas which, sep- 
arated from their context, and transplanted from the 
opera to the concert stage, lose more or less of their 
vitality. To overcome this difficulty, Mme. Stanley 
has searched sedulously for novel works of this char- 
acter, and has found several which were composed ex- 
clusively for orchestral treatment. 

Last year her friend, Walter Henry Rothwell, brought 
to her attention the aria “Infelice,” by Mendelssohn, 
which she either introduced or, after many years of for- 
getfulness, revived for the American public. She also 
rediscovered the “Lénore” aria from “Le Tasse” of 
Benjamin Godard. This dramatic symphony, it will be 
remembered, is the one which the city of Paris ac- 
claimed as the winning composition in 1878. These 
two works Mme. Stanley performed in her orchestral 
concerts of last season throughout the country. 

The latest novelty, which Mme. Stanley will intro- 
duce shortly, is the Saint-Saéns aria, “Pallas Athéné,” 
which was written especially for Mme. Bréval, of the 
Paris Opera. Mr. Casadesus, of the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens, presented the orchestral parts and score 
to Mme. Stanley as a wedding present, and, as far as is 
known, it is the only copy procurable in the United 
States. 

The area will be heard for the first time on her ap- 
pearance in the opening pair of concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. The selection of Mme. Stanley 
as soloist for these particular concerts is an honor in 
itself, in view of the fact that almost invariably the first 
pair of a series of orchestral concerts is without solo- 
ist, the conductor considering these as belonging to 





of the song leader or music director. He has the satis- 
faction of seeing immediate and definite results of his 
work, and of passing on his system to associates and sub- 
ordinates in an endless chain, for every successful song 
leader creates others of his kind. He must be an organ- 
izer as well as a music director. 

The Y. M. C. A. needs first class men for this job, and 
is willing to pay substantial allowances, offsetting so far 
as possible any financial sacrifice. Applicants should be 
of deferred draft classification and preferably of mature 
age. Whatever training may be necessary can easily be 
furnished by the Y. M. C. A. within a week’s time. 

If you are interested in this proposition, apply at once 
to Marshall Bartholomew, at 347 Madison avenue, New 
York City, or at the nearest Y. M. C. A. recruiting center. 
It means a chance not only of helping definitely to win the 
war, but perhaps of finding a permanent field for most 
congenial and valuable work, since song leading has al- 
ready become a recognized necessity in every progressive 
American community. 


Academic Honors for Askin 

Thomas Askin, the actor-singer, was recently advised 
by the State Board of Eudcation of the State of California 
that he had been issued credentials which will permit him 
to teach not only musical and dramatic subjects, but all 
subjects of the regular high school curriculum in the 
State. Mr. Askin recently accepted a position on the 
faculty of the Anaheim Union High School and made his 
first public appearance with the Young Women’s Glee 
Club, eighty strong, at a Liberty Loan drive on the even- 
ing of September 30. The Glee Club with Mr. Askin sang 
Hilliam’s “Freedom for All Forever” and a number of 
spicy selections, which were enjoyed by a crowd which 
numbered over 3,000 persons. Mr. Askin’s work in the 
Anaheim High Schocl is so arranged that he will con 
tinue his professional coaching on Wednesdavs and Sat 
urdays at his studio in Los Angeles 


© Hughes with Detroit Orchestra 


Edwin Hughes, the pianist, is engaged to appear with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra under the new conductor, 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, on November 3, in Detroit. Mr. 
Hughes will play a Liszt Concerto as his principal number. 
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EMMA ROBERTS RETURNS TO TOWN—AND 
PERFORCE FORGETS CAPE COD FOR ANOTHER YEAR 





Emma Roberts is back in town again. Looking as hand- 
some and blooming as ever, but considerably more rested. 
Che singer dropped into the Musica Courter office one 
day last week and when a member of the staff questioned 
her as to her plans—present and future—she volunteered 
the information that she was very sorry the Worcester 
festival had to be postponed, owing to the influenza. 

“It was an appearance to which | had looked forward 
with decided pleasure, Of course you are aware that this 
year there was to have been an all-American program and 
{ had conceived for myself a most novel group of songs. 
Figuring out that this great country of ours was divided 
into four sections, | worked out songs that would repre- 
sent each section, For instance, | recalled that the people 
that represented the North best were the Indians, so two 
or three real, quaint Indian songs were fitted in, Then 
came the Kast—which because of being settled by our 
ancestors-—called for those charming old ballads. The 
South was represented by the negro and his crooning 
spirituals and the West brought country to my mind, be- 
cause it was the newer of the countries and in that direc- 
tion. However, | shall, perhaps, be able to use the idea 
somewhere else.” 

“You have been associated with a number of 
festivals, haven't you?” asked the writer. 

“To be sure, but Worcester was to have been my first 
appearance there. Yes, | have sung at the Norfolk, Conn. ; 
Springfield, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Mich,; Ithaca, N. Y.; Lock- 
port, N. Y., and the Bethelehem Bach Festival of Bethle- 


other 


hem, Pa.” 
At the latter last season, Miss Roberts was specially 


chosen as contralto soloist because of her profound study 
and knowledge of the Bach music. 

lhe New York Globe in reporting the Bach Festival at 
sethlehem, Pa, spoke of Miss Roberts as carrying off first 
honors, adding: “Thanks to her clear and distinguished 
diction and her superior command of style.” 

As soloist with all the leading orchestras, except the 
Boston and Minneapolis, to be exact, the singer has been 
equally as successful, and this season many of her appear- 
ances with these organizations are the result of her superb 
work of former appearances. 

On December 3, Miss Roberts will give her third New 
York recital at Aeolin Hall, and for this program she has 
done much research work in order to be able to present 
some interesting compositions. Among the features will 
be some lovely new Russian, Scandinavian and Spanish 
song 

Miss Roberts, during the course of the conversation, 
said that she was confident that every singer had his 
metier and it only remained for him to find out where it 
lay. 

Mary Pickford first discovered that her metier was in 
her curls, and the moving picture public agreed with her. 
Any other screen star that came along and tried the curl 
idea was immediately put down as imitating Mary Pick- 
ford.. Charlie Chaplin found that stumbling over his 
funny feet was his, while Douglas Fairbanks’ was a bit 
more dangerous—jumping from one window to the other, 
for a mere example of the many risky things he does to 
please his admirers. 

“The other day I heard (mentioning a well 
known singer’s name) for the first-time, and although he 
sings the songs just in between, I admire him and take 
off my hat to him, because in them he knows he has 
found his own particular metier.” 

For the writer to determine what Miss Roberts’ metier 
is would be a difficult task. That is in her art! However, 
her metier of relaxation seems to be horseback riding, 
for the singer very enthusiastically remarked that she 
learned to ride this summer and thought nothing of riding 





from six to fifteen miles in the morning, rising at 6:30 
every morning, and sometimes in the afternoon she cov- 
ered as much as twenty miles. As a result, she is in fine 
trim for her well booked season and ready to forget vaca- 
tioning on Cape Cod for another year. 


Dagmar Rybner’s Engagement Broken 
Dr. Cornelius Rybner, of the music department of Co- 
lumbia University, and Mrs. Rybner announced last week 
that the engagement of their daughter, Dagmar Rybner, 
to Paul de Blois Laighton, of this city, has been broken. 
No reason for the broken engagement was given by Miss 
Rybner’s parents. 


The Dubinskys Return from Restful Outing 


Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist of the Schumann-Heink tour, 
and Mrs. Dubinsky have returned from a refreshing sum- 
mer spent at Lyons Lake, Nassau, N. Y. A snapshot of 
the couple represents them “taking it easy” on the lawn, 
under spreading trees. His rest is always well deserved, 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, CELLIST, AND MRS. 
DUBINSKY. 


for during the season Mr. Dubinsky is one of the busiest 
of artists. Tours with other eminent artists, making 
records for a world famous talking machine company, 
teaching a score of talented cello pupils, playing in con- 
certs and recitals—all these keep him literally “on the 
jump.” He plans a recital at Aeolian Hall this season, 
and is already booked for concerts in Eastern States. 


Margaret Howard’s Recital at Sterner Institution 


Margaret Howard, of Lakeland, Fla., who worked hard 
all summer under Arthur Friedheim, gave a piano recital 
at the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, director, October 10, playing the following pro- 
gram: Ballade in G minor, Grieg; first movement sonata, 
op. 57. Beethoven; prelude and fugue, Bach; nocturne, op. 
27, No. 2, etude, op. 25, No. 1, ballade, op. 47, Chopin; “La 
Campanella, rhapsodie No. 12, Liszt. 

The unusual poise of this young woman, allied with ex- 
pression and clearness, made the recital very enjoyable. 
There was widely contrasting touch in the “Appassionata” 
sonata movement; unusually rapid tempo, yet distinct, in 
the Bach prelude and fugue in B flat; poetic conception 
and correctness in the Chopin pieces, and fine bravour in 
the Liszt rhapsodie. She played from memory, with hard- 
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ly a slip, and was the recipient of handsome flowers. Such 
loud applause followed the last chord that she played an 
encore, Poldini’s “Marche Mignonne.” 


La Scala Opera Season Begins 
in Washington, October 28 


It says something for the general progressiveness of the 
West that an opera company organized by Pacific Coast 
impresarios, managed by a Pacific Coast executive and 
financed by Pacific Coast money is to open at the National 
Capital on October 28 for a transcontinental tour em- 
bracing “week stands” in a chain of the most prominent 
music centers of the East. 

Repertoire and singers are to be of the highest standard. 
There will be the Italian repertoire of florid favorites with 
brilliant coloratura sopranos and tenors to sing them. 
There will be the lyric Puccini-Leoncavallo-Mascagni 
group with such grand opera favorites as Edith Mason 
and the delightful little Japanese Tamaki Miura in the 
“leads.” The orchestra will be a prominent feature, and 
the chorus has a training second to none. Messrs. Berry 
and Behymer, of Los Angeles, and Ellison-White and 
Lambert, of Portland, who control the destinies of the 
organization, have given it the title of the La Scala Grand 
Opera Company. 


Mme. Lashanska Records “Annie Laurie” 


A month ago, Mme. Lashanska’s first records made for 
the Columbia Graphophone Company were put on the 
market. “Annie Laurie,” that oldest of favorites, was 
among them, and even in the short time elapsed this rec- 
ord has achieved a popularity which is by no means mod- 
est. It is a particularly faithful reproduction of Mme. 
Lashanska’s most beautiful tones. 


Grace Whistler Sells Bonds 


On Thursday afternoon last Grace Whistler sang in front 
of the Knabe Building for the Women’s Army campaign 
for Liberty Bonds. On Sunday afternoon, October 20, 
Mme. Whistler will give her first musicale of the season. 
She will present an interesting program of songs, assisted 
by Grace Meinann, harpist. 


Marcia van Dresser Returns to Speaking Stage 


On Saturday evening, October 19, Julie Opp Faversham 
and Lee Shubert will present for the first time on any 
stage the spectacular play, “Freedom,” by C. Lewis Hind 
and E. Lyall Swete, with music by Norman O'Neill, at the 
Century Theatre. 

Marcia van Dresser, the well known opera and concert 
artist, will appear in the title role of Freedom, which is 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, 
The well known opera and concert singer, who 
has rearranged her engagements to enable her to 
create the title role in “Freedom.” a new produc- 
tion which will have its New York premiere neat 
Saturday evening. 


STALWART MR 


said to be the longest part ever written for an actress, 
as Miss van Dresser is on the stage during the entire 
play. This will be Miss van Dresser’s first appearance on 
the speaking stage since she co-starred with Otis Skinner 
in “Francesca di Rimini,” several years ago. _ 

Miss van Dresser has not given up her musical work but 
has merely arranged her concert dates so as to create the 
role of the new production. 


Edna Thomas to Make New York Debut 


Edna Thomas, a young mezzo-soprano from New Or- 
leans, whose entire vocal training has been American and 
who has lately coached with Frank La Forge, will give a 
song recital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, October 
29. She will have the assistance of Charles Gilbert Spross 


at the piano. 


Rosalie Miller Engaged for “Vita Nuova” 
Rosalie Miller, soprano, is one of the soloists who will 
be heard under the baton of Walter Damrosch when the 
New York Oratorio Society gives its first concert of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on December 3. The work to be 
performed is Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova.” 
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Sittig Trio Returns to New York 
The Sittig Trio, composed of Margaret Sittig, violin; 
Edgar H. Sittig, violoncello, and Frederick V. Sittig, piano, 
who have spent the summer in the Catskill Mountains, 
where they appeared at numerous concerts, have returned 
to the metropolis to fill the many engagements already 
booked for them. 


Samoiloff Concert and Reception October 26 


Lazar S. Samoiloff has issued cards announcing a con- 
cert and reception, Saturday evening, October 26, at Chalif 
Hall, 163 West Fifty-seventh street, New York, opposite 
Carnegie Hall, at 8:15 o’clock. Some cf his leading pupils 
will sing, and a varied program is promised. 


Leola Lucey Uses Witmark Songs 
Leola Lucey, an artist-pupil of William Thorner’s, 
says that “The Magic of Your Eyes” (Arthur A. Penn) 
is a most grateful number which she will use. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
M. T. N. A. TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Complete Plans Announced, With Programs for the 
Various Sessions 


Complete plans for the fortieth annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, to be held in St. 
Louis December 30, 31 and January 1, were announced 
this week, Official headquarters will be ‘the Statler Hotel, 
where practically all of the sessions will be held. 

At the opening session on Monday, addresses will be 
made by Lynn B. Dana, of Warren, Ohio, and others. In 
tne afternoon, Dean Carl E. Seashore, of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, will speak on “An Analysis of tne Traits 
ot the Musical Mind,” and this address will be followed 
by the conference ou American music, with Francis L. 
York presiding. The evening will be given over to social 
and musical numbers arranged by the Associated Musi- 
cians of St. Louis. 

Piano conferences will be held on Tuesday morning. D. 
A. Clippinger, of Chicago, will preside over the voice sec- 
t.on, and J. C. Wilcox, of Denver, will be a speaker. At 
the piano conference, of which E. R. Kroeger, of St. 
Louis, is chairman, papers will be read by Alice Pettingill, 
of St. Louis; W. L. Calhoun, Joplin; Ernest C. Krohn, 
Jr., St. Louis, and E. A. Schubert, of St. Charles. T. Carl 
Whitmer, of Pittsburgh, will address the united sections 
on “Esthetics and Anesthetics in Municipal Music.” 

The Tuesday afternoon session opens with an address 
by Vice-President Leon R. Maxwell, of New Orleans, and 
continues with the community music conference, led by 
Dean Robert G. McCutchan, of de Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., and the work of the affiliation commit- 
tee, headed by J. ‘Law rence Erb, of Urbana, II. 

Charles H. Farnsworth, of Teachers’ College, New York, 
will be chairman of the standardization conference on 
Wednesday morning. Following this conference, Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, editor of Musical Monitor, will 
make an address, and H. H. Bellaman, of Columbia, S. C., 
will discuss modern French music. Two separate confer- 
ences will be held in the afternoon, one on public school 
music, with Karl W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin, presiding, to 
discuss “Theory Teaching in the Public Schools,” with 
papers by Osborne McConathy, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and John Ross Frampton, of Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. The organ and church music conference will be 
led by Dean P. C. Lutkin, of Evanston, III. 

The united convention will hear the report of the com- 
mittee on history of music, of which William Benbow, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is chairman. Papers will be read by Prof. 
George Dickinson, cf Vassar College; Lillie Terrell 
Shaver, of the Southwest Texas State School, San Mar- 
cos, and Arthur L. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library. Wednesday evening there will be an in- 
formal banquet and social session. 

The officers of the association are: President, Charles 
N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice-president, Leon R. Max- 
well, New Orleans, La.; secretary, William Benbow, Buf- 
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DELIA M, VALERI, 





The well known vocal teacher, who has opened her 
new studios at 3881 West End avenue, New York City. 
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falo, N. Y.; treasurer, Waldo S. Scott, Hartford, Conn.; 
editor, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, who, with J. 
Lawrence Erb, Urbana, Ill.; Calvin B. Cady, Portland, Ore. ; 
D. A. Clippinger, Chicago, Ill.; R. G. McCutchan, Green 
castle, Ind., constitute the executive committee. The coun 
selors are: Kate S. Chittenden, New York City; Charles 
H. Farnsworth, New York City; George C. Gow, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Arthur L. Manchester, Georgetown, Tex., 
and Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis. 


“Bianca” Premiére Postponed 


Owing to interruptions in the rehearsals caused by the 
prevailing epidemic of influenza, it became necessary for 
tie Scciety of American Singers to postpone the premiére 
of Henry Hadley’s new opera, “Bianca,” which won the 
Hinshaw prize, from Tuesday evening, October 15, to Fri- 
dav evening, October 18. 
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WHAT MUSIC WILL DO IN 1918-19 


A Forecast of the Season’s Musical Activities in America for the Coming Winter—Musical Courier Correspondents 
Furnish Schedules and Prognostications—The Outlook Is One to Make American 
Musical Circles Hopeful and Proud 
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[The articles which follow form the second and final 
part of the Musical Courier’s forecast of the musical 
activities of the United States for the season just be- 
ginning. At this moment, the tremendous epidemic of 
so called Spanish influenza which is woe pe over the 
country is playing hob with all concert and operatic 
dates scheduled for the immediate future. Postpone- 
ments and even cancellations are the order of the day, 
but without doubt the waning of the epidemic will cor- 
rect all this by early November, The general outlook, 
as will be seen from the reports sented by corre- 
spondents all over the country in this and the precedin 
issue, is for musical activity quite up to the normal an 
in many cases exceeding that of last season.—Editor’s 
Note.] 


NEW ENGLAND OPENING 
DELAYED BY INFLUENZA 


Spanish Epidemic Causes Numerous Postponements 
and Some Cancellations—Season to Start One 
Month Late—Teaching Conditions Good— 
Musical Outlook in Boston, Provi- 
dence and Smaller Cities 


Ihe musical outlook for New England, up to the appear- 
ance of the influenza, has been good. People in various 
towns and cities have realized the necessity for diversion 
from the constant strain of Red Cross and war work. 
Committees have been organized in many towns and strong 
musica! courses have been arranged for the coming winter. 
Maine has more courses booked for the season than ever 
before in the history of the State. Portland is having its 
usual municipal course, and much interest is being shown 
in the list of artists engaged. 

New Britain, Conn., has realized the importance of giv- 
ing to the public something better in music than has been 
customary heretofore, and has arranged a course of first 
class artists. Middletown, Conn., is to have its usual 
course, Branford, Conn., is contemplating bringing to that 
place a number of first class artists. Raymond Havens, 
the Boston pianist, is booked for Rockville, Conn., for a 
recital on November 6, It is quite out of the ordinary for 
Rockville to have a recital of all piano music. Torrington, 
Conn., likewise is following the example of many of the 
Connecticut towns and is arranging an artists’ series. 

Manchester, N. H., is going to give its regular course 
of concerts this season. So far, the only announcement 
made is the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. This is 
one of those courses fathered by the Publicity Association, 
or business men themselves, The only drawback is that 
such splendid programs are given in such a poor hall. But 
it is Manchester's best, and some day they are going to 
have a real hall. 

Lowell, Nashua, Keene, Fitchburg, Montpelier, North- 
field, etc., are hoping to have their music festivals at usual, 
and probably will if Messrs. Hood and Coffin have their 
way—but they are praying for more men and more 
men, It is possible to give women’s chorus numbers, but 
the weight of the basso profundo singers is becoming 
light, and even if the tenor responses are sung by the 
baritones, and vice versa, there are moments when both 
tenors and baritones are required. The lot of the choral 
director is not the most fortunate one in the world. 


Conditions in Boston 


The advent of the season, in so far as Boston is con- 
cerned, found things musical in rather a strange situation. 
For the first time in generations, October 1 arrived and 
no one knew who was to be the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, nor had the soloists been announced. 
Excuse after excuse was given—difficulty of reaching pro- 
spective conductors, time consumed in cables, etc. But 
then, Boston has always been peculiarly loyal to her own— 
after they had achieved a reputation elsewhere. This 
chaotic symphonic condition is, unfortunately, represented 
in all other musical ventures, For the first time in years 
there is a plentiful supply of dates for Jordan Hall for 
recitals, The Flonzaley Quartet has its series announced; 
Clara Clemens, Rudolph Reuter, Arthur Shattuck, Ray- 
mond Havens and a few more musicians have announced 
dates, Others, of course, are considering, and yet condi- 
tions were never so good for Boston recitals. Raymond 
Havens will have Harry Williams to manage his recitals; 
the Charlton attractions have selected Wendell Luce, while 
A. H. Handley, whe conducts a managerial office, will 
manage other recitals. 

The New England Conservatory seems well pleased 
with its registration. Nor are the private teachers any 
the less successful. Arthur Hubbard, known as the 
teacher of Arthur and Charles Hackett, has a studio 
full this early. Several of his best pupils have been 
successful in obtaining important church and teaching 
positions, while Arthur Hackett has transferred his al- 
legiance from New York managers back to C. A. Ellis, 
of Boston. Theodore Schroeder also reports a 100 per 
cent. class. In fact, practically all of Boston's better 
known teachers, both vocal and instrumental, have re- 
ported surprisingly good conditions, 

The Apollo Club, the People’s Choral Union, the 
Cecilia Society and the Handel and Haydn Society have 
all announced their usual series. The latter is keeping 
ahead of its rivals by announcing its concerts hereafter 
as occurring on Sunday afternoons; in fact, they are to 
occur in the regular thirty Sundays of the Mudgett and 
Ellis series of concerts. The Tremont Temple Course, 
chaperoned by F. J, Maclsaacs, is not announcing just 
yet. 

By way of a résumé of the musical situation in Bos- 
ton, the writer thinks that music is in good standing, 


taking everything on the whole. Boston has been vis- 
ited by war conditions, and this latest pestilence of in- 
fluenza, just as the season was opening, has resulted in 
cancellations and postponements. But, like everything 
else, we shall survive these things, and by and by, 
when normality reigns again, New England will Jikely 
make up for lost time. 


Providence Prospects 


With the closing of the public schools, theatres, 
churches, soda fountains, dance halls and all public as- 
semblages on account of the Spanish influenza wave 
that is sweeping over Rhode Island at the present time, 
the Paris Orchestra concert, William L. Sweet, local 
manager, which was to have taken place on October 
10, has been postponed, as is also the case with half a 
dozen o1 more other concerts scheduled for the near 
future. However, the prospects for a musical Provi- 
dence are much brighter than last season’s. 

The draft call has drained the Providence Symphony 
Orchestra of so many of its oldest musicians that Con- 
ductor Fairman has not yet decided his plan. Provi- 
dence is promised a visit from Mr. Stransky and the 
Philharmonic Society of New York on November 10, 
which will be the first real orchestral concert to be 
given in Providence for over a year. 

The latest news of importance, and that which will 
be most interesting and welcomed by members of the 
American Guild of Organists, is the fact that the New 
England Chapter of the guild, of which Everett E. Tru- 
ette, of Boston, is dean, has appointed J. Sebastian 
Matthews, of Grace Church, the Rhode Island chair- 
man, to hold meetings, recitals, guild services and so- 
cials in the immediate vicinity. This will bring together 
four of the ablest musicians of Rhode Island, all eager 
to raise the standard of efficiency of organ playing and 
church music, 

There is a long list of teachers of nearly every in- 
strument advertised in the local papers, so that the 
young generation should not lack for musical train- 
ing. The difficulty will be to know which teacher of 
the list to select. 

George H. O. Pickering, organist of the Church of 
the Epiphany, is the latest musician to enter the service 
of the country. He has gone as a bandsman and has 
arrived safely in France. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY WILL 
FEATURE AMERICAN WORKS 


New Orchestra Stimulates City’s Entire Musical Life— 
DeVoe Activities—Central Concert Course Sold 
Out in Advance—Clubs Busy—Schoo] En- 
rollment Larger Than Ever Before 


_ Detroit, fifth—or even, as some say, fourth—among the 
cities of the land, is about to assert itself with becoming 
dignity in the orchestral world, with a symphony orchestra 
reorganized and directed by one of the most noted of living 
musicians, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a pianist and a composer 
of distinction. The result is that the city is talking about 
its orchestra as never before in the four years of its his- 
tory, is looking forward eagerly to the opening of its 
season—is even boasting a little about it, though it has yet 
to play a note. However, four concerts last season when 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion what he can do with an orchestra, and when he 
stepped down from the leader's stand at the last one to do 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, Detroit realized 
what a double treasure it would possess, could it but induce 
the gifted Russian to affix his name to a contract. 

The preliminary negotiations to such an end disclosed 
to the directors of the Detroit Symphony Society that the 
entire organization would have to be placed on a new 
footing, for not only would the new conductor's salary 
be of a figure equal to the entire operating expenses in 
the past, but he demanded the financial means to employ 
seventy-six men who should measure up to the high stand- 
ard of musicianship which he would require. 

The possibility of having, as a result, an orchestra that 
the city could be positively proud of was the deciding 
factor and the deal was made last June. The membership 
of the society felt particularly pleased because of the new 
conductor’s insistence on a managerial policy that would 
bring the price of the concerts within reach of all and on 
some conscientious effort to make the orchestra mean 
something real and alive to more than a mere handful of 
already ardent music lovers. 

“If I have an orchestra in your city I shall want it to 
reach everybody—not only the so-called musical people but 
the great mass of the city’s population, especially the young 
people. Tf you will hale me to do that I will give you 
one of the finest orchestras this country has yet heard.” 
That was in effect his attitude. The society wanted no 
other assurance from the new conductor and the resulting 
plans testify to the genuineness of the pledges on‘ both 
sides. 

How the Orchestra Was Organized 


On the side of the management, Mr. Gabrilowitsch was 
provided with funds sufficient to permit him to assemble 
seventy-six men that he personally approved of, and then 
a schedule of prices was prepared for the concerts which 
assuredly make them possible to every one. The Arcadia 
Auditorium, where both the subscription concerts and the 
Sunday afternoon “pops” will be given, was divided into 
about four equal sections and priced $5, $10, $15 and $20 
for the season of fourteen concerts, either on Thursday 
evening or Saturday afternoon. That means an average 
per seat of from 35 cents to $1.40—and there isn’t a poor 
seat in the hall The Detroit Symphony Society thinks 


that this is about the record for orchestral bargains of 
like quality in this country, 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch made two distinct contributions to- 
ward the same end—he insisted on one of the concerts 
being given Saturday afternoons so that a certain class of 
office workers, school teachers and others who have a half 
holiday then would find in the orchestra a standing invita- 
tion to the wonder world of great music. 


New Encore Plan 


The other contribution was a new use of the soloists 
who will add to the attractiveness of each program except 
one to be devoted entirely to Russian works. Instead of 
following an aria or concerto with a comparatively trifling 
encore, or else refusing an encore and disappointing the 
audience, there will be a published understanding that there 
shall be no encore by the soloist at the close of the con- 
certo or aria, but that at the end of the orchestral pro- 
gram the soloist shall be privileged to add a group with 
either piano or orchestral accompaniment. The continuity 
and balance of the orchestral program is thus maintained 
but the audience is also given opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with another side of the soloist’s art. 


American Novelties 


In the matter of music Mr. Gabrilowitsch promises a sea- 
son of unusual interest. There are already scheduled eight 
American compositions, only two of which have been heard 
in Detroit, and before the whole fourteen programs have 
been completed there will be several others, because Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch has a great many unexamined manuscripts 
from American writers now and the promise of others. 
While the patriotic clement naturally enters into this selec- 
tion (Mr. Gabrilowitsch, incidentally, is giving half of his 
professional income to the Red Cross and other war relief 
activities) he is using these works for musicianly reasons 
as well. The past has no mortgage on this Russian and 
while he has every reverence for the great classics he be- 
lieves that music of merit is being written today, and in 
America no less than other countries. The eight American 
works so far selected are Henry Hadley’s symphonic poem, 
“Salome,” a symphonic ballad by Horatio Parker, “Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator,” by John A. Carpenter, a cycle 
of five songs with orchestral accompaniment entitled “Rus- 
sians,” by Daniel Gregory Mason, a suite by Arthur Foote 
entitled “Omar Khayyam,’ one of Edward MacDowell’s 
suites, John Powell’s “Rhapsodie Negre” and an arrange- 
ment of Indian dances by Charles Sanford Skilton. Of 
these only Mr. Carpenter’s “Adventures” and the Mac- 
Dowell suite have been played in Detroit. The American 
compositions by no means exhaust the list of new things 
planned and the city will hear works of several distin- 
guished foreigners for the first time. 


Orchestra Soloists 


The soloists for the season have been selected largely 
from the ranks of Americans, their distribution being as 
follows, not one of them needing any special introduction 
to readers of the Musicat Courter: October 24-26, Helen 
Stanley, soprano; November 7-9, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist ; November 21-23, Hulda Lashanska, mezzo-soprano ; 
December 5-7, Olga Samaroff, pianist; December 19-21, 
William Grafing King, concertmaster, and Michael _Penha, 
first cellist of orchestra; January 2-4, Clara Clemens 
Gabrilowitsch, mezzo-soprano; January 16-18, George 
Copeland, pianist; January 30-February 1, Florence Hin- 
kle, soprano; February 13-15, all-Russian symphony pro- 
gram without soloist; February 27-March 1, | mbert Mur- 
phy, tenor; March 13-15, Alfred Cortot, pianist; March 
27-29, Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; April 10-12, Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist; April 24-26, John Powell, pianist. 


Phliharmonic Course Opened in September 


To Manager James E. de Voe fell the honor of opening 
the concert season the evening of September 30, when he 
presented a quartet of stars, including Mme. Alda, Mme, 
Lazzari, Martinelli, de Luca, with Gennaro Papi at the piano. 
Mr. de Voe has been associated with the musical interests 
of Detroit and surrounding territory for fifteen years and 
has been largely instrumental in building up the musical 
life of the city. He ennounces the greatest Philharmonic 
course this year, presenting in addition to those already 
mentioned the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. Barrére Little 
Symphony, Rosa Raisa, Dai Buell, Giacomo Rimini, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Jascha Heifetz, Hipolito Lazaro, Mischa El- 
man, Leo Ornstein and Mabel Garrison. Among extra 
attractions announced are Leopold Auer, John McCor- 
mack, Toscha Seidel and the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra 

The de Voe Activities 


Ali the de Voe concerts will be given in the new Arena 
Gardens Auditorium, cf which Mr. de Voe is the manager. 
In addition to his various concert enterprises, Mr. de Voe 
has inaugurated a series of Sunday evening war lectures 
for the purpose of better acquainting the public with vari- 
ous war measures. Mr. de Voe is active in the Liberty 
Loan sales organization and is a member of the Liberty 
Motor News Pureau, which operates in connection with 
the Aircraft Production Board. 

Mr. de Voe’s activities outside of Detroit include con- 
certs in Lansing, Battle Creek and Saginaw. The artists 
for these are Galli-Curci, Ganz, Buell, Alda, Homer, EI- 
man, Lashanska, Martinelli, Lazzari, de Luca, Hofmann, 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony. The Lansing series is given in conjunction with 
the Matinee Musicale of that city. Mrs. T. M. Warren 
acts as representative for Mr. de Voe in that city, and 
George Black, the enterprising manager of the Post The- 
atre, 1s the representative in Battle Creek. Among the 
younger artists under Mr. de Voe’s management are Dai 
Buell, pianist, and Lois Johnston, soprano. Artists for 
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various cantonments in and about Detroit are also fur- 
nished through Mr. de Voe’s office. 


Central Concert Company Presents Splendid Course 


“The season is going to be one of the best,” optimistically 
declares W. H. C. Burnett, of the Central Concert Com- 
pany. “We have the largest advance sale of any concert 
course in the country. There never was a time when the 
people had more moncy to spend than just now. We are 
proud to say that we have the confidence of the public 
because we have always made good our promises. We 
have the confidence of the business men of the city be- 
cause they recognize that our business is run on business 
principles. We have been accused of commercializing 
music, and far from resenting the accusation, we take 
pride in it. We handle none but the best artists, and the 
artistic side of the question may be safely left to them. 
We take care of the business side and proceed to build up 
confidence by the quality of what we sell and the fair treat- 
ment accorded both artist and public.” 

The Central Concert Course opened October 15 with a 
performance of “I Pagliacci,” with Muzio, Caruso and 
Amato in the cast, Polacco conducting. The stage settings 
for the opera were to be entirely natural, autumn foliage, 
trees and shrubs being used. The Arcadia, in which the 
concerts are to be given, has had a horseshoe of boxes 
added, which has considerably broadened the auditorium. 
There is a fine new driveway for autos, a handsome en- 
trance with spacious and luxuriously furnished stairway 
and lobby. There are also new and commodious rest and 
check rooms, together with several stage dressing rooms. 
The house has been redecorated and refurnished. It will 
accommodate forty- five hundred people and, it is claimed, 
can be emptied in five minutes. 

The course includes besides the artists for “I Pagliacci,” 
Margaret Matzenauer, Maud Powell, Frank La Forge, 
Maria Barrientos, Maurice Dambois, Anna Case, Mildred 
Dilling, Max Rosen, Mischa Levitzki, Ethel Leginska, 
Nina Morgana, Mme. Homer and Louise Homer, Jr., 
Louis Graveure, Anna Fitziu and Lucien Muratore. 


Orpheus Club’s Plans Include Two Concerts 


The Orpheus Club, a male chorus of twenty-five picked 
voices, will continue its work under its efficient director, 
Charles Frederic Mcrse. Though some of the members 
have been called away, their places have been filled and re- 
hearsals have already begun. The first concert will be 
given the even’ng of December 10, at the Hotel Statler, 
with Royal Dadmun, baritone, as soloist. The soloist for 
the second concert has not been decided upon. 

Mr. Morse will continue as director of the Madrigal 
Club also, a club of women’s voices having in its member- 
ship some of the best women singers in the city. No 
definite plans have been as yet made regarding the work 
of the season. 

Tuesday Musicale Will Presents Two Artists 


The plans of the Tuesday Musicale include the ten 
morning concerts by active members, eight of them being 
given in the Hotel Statler and two in a church so that the 
organ may have a place on the program. Two artists have 
been arranged for. The morning of December 10, Kath- 
erine Ruth Heyman will give a piano recital, and on Feb- 
ruary 11, the Indian Princess Watahwaso will give a re- 
cital of native songs and dances. Both of these concerts 
will be given at the Hotel Statler. The philanthropic 
committee are planning concerts by members in the various 
charitable institutions and army camps. The educational 
committee will look after public school extension work 
and community singing. 

Chamber Music Society to Continue Educational Work 


The Chamber Music Society, under the guidance of its 
enthusiastic and untiring president, Clara E. Dyar, will 
continue its work in presenting concerts of high grade be- 
fore the school children. Besides the concerts by the 
artists who will appear before the society and in the pub- 
lic schools, there will be many other programs given in the 
schools by the professional musicians of the city. Miss 
Dyar will also encourage the children themselves in musi- 
cal effort. The following artists have been engaged: The 
Society of Ancient Instruments, the Flonzaley Quartet 
and the Trio de Lutece. 


. William Howland Will Direct “Messiah” 


William Howland will continue as director of the De- 
troit Festival Choral Society, the largest choral body in 
the city. He will present Handel’s “Messiah,” w-th out- 
side artists as soloists, some time in January. Mr. How- 
land has been engaged as director of the Northwestern 
Choral Club of sixty voices. In addition to the concerts 
which the club will give in its own section of the city, it 
will be used at times with the larger choral body. 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


The Detroit Institute of Musical Art is fortunate in 
‘having as its directors Guy Bevier Williams, William 
Howlend and Charles Frederic Morse, three men who are 
actively engaged in presenting to the public the best in 
music in its varied’ forms. In addition to these directors 
its faculty contains the names of many who are foremost 
in concert, club and church work. In addition to the regu- 
lar routine of the study of music in all ‘ts branches the 
school will have a grand opera class and a department of 
dramatic expression. 


Ganapol School Adds to Its Faculty 


Boris L. Ganapol, director of the Ganapol School of 
Musical Art, announces the engagement of Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist, as a member of the faculty. Mr. Chiapusso gave 
a recital here last spring and Mr. Ganapol, always on the 
lookout for valuable additions to h’s school, took steps 
to secure him. There are few changes in the efficient fac- 
ulty, whose members are many of them prominent in the 
musical life of the city. 

All the schools are most optimisti c regarding students, 
claiming large enrollments. There is no quest’on but that 
the establishmert of a fine permanent svmphony orchestra 
will give a great impetus to the study of music. The ap- 


petite grows by what it feeds upon, and the musical feast 
spread for our enjoyment is a rich one and ought to add 


much te the knowledge and appreciation of rea ng . 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MINNEAPOLIS LOOKS AHEAD 
WITH INSPIRING OPTIMISM 


Orchestra Planning Greater Efforts Than Ever Before 
—Schools Well Attended—Local Artists 
and Teachers Busy 


Harry Phillips, director of the music of Macalaster Col- 
lege, has declared himself most optimistic as to the suc- 
cessful conditions ahead. Katherene Hart- Bibb is now 
booking a splendid season in the Middle West. She will 
not give another New York recital this year. Clara Wil- 
liams, whose soprano voice is always heard with pleasure, 
has plenty of pupils on her list. lair Gorrien has a sea- 
son booked, beginning at Duluth in October, that looks 
better than ever before. So it seems all through the music 
profession here in Minneapolis. The graded school or- 
chestras number thirty-five out of seventy-five schools, as 
against thirty last year at the close of the year. There 
are twice as many piano classes in the schools and many 
violin classes. 

The following letters from notable musicians in Min- 
neapolis give a clear idea of the optimism existing there: 
mala tt ort ong ORCHESTRA'S SEASON TO BE MADE 

ABLE BY QUALITY OF PERFORMANCES 
Minneapolis, Minn., September 28, 1918. 

Music in war time has come to be so universally recognized as 
“essential” that the leading orchestral associations in the United 
States are not only planning to “carry on’’ as usual, but are in 
several notable instances enlarging and improving their organi 
zations in order to more adequately meet the situation. 

In harmony with this idea, the Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis expects to intain the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at 
the high level of efficiency it has ner attained and even 
ventures to indulge hopes, which are shared by Conductor Ober- 
hoffer, that the season of 1918-1919 may be made notable by the 
quality of the orchestral performance. 

ed) E, A. Stern, 


(Sign 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





Assistant Manager, 





WAR HAS NOT REDUCED INTEREST IN MUSIC IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 2, 1918. 
Judging from the attendance at our summer school and the ad- 
vance registration for the fall term, the war has not reduced interest 
in music in the Northwest. There are many reasons for this: Good 
crops, high salaries, vacancies caused by the draft to be filled by 
women and the fact that the education of children cannot wait. 
Fathers now better than ever are able to give their children the 
advantages of a musical training, and music has been recognized 
as one of the first essentials to winning the war. 
(Signed) Wittiam MacPuHatt, 
President MacPhail School of Music. 





civic uur LEAGUE bs a BELIEVES MINNE- 
POLIS ENTERING UPON HER MOST 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 

Minneapolis, Minn., October 1, 1918. 
Especially in war time is music an essential in the life of a 
community, through its exercise in countless directions, of which 
community sings, soldiers’ entertainments, rallies, school music, pri 
vate instruction, regular recitals and concerts are but a part. with 
its many agencies at work for uplift through music, I see Minne- 
apolis entering upon what promises to be her most successful season. 

(Signed) Strancey R. Avery, 
President Civie Music League. 


WHOLE LAND AWAKENING TO THE SOCIAL VALUE 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 2, 1918. 

That the year will work some hardship to many of us is undoubt- 
edly true, for the class of students who take music lessons for their 
own pleasure will be buying Liberty Bonds and contributing to the 
Red Cross with their spare cash. But that is a temporary evil 
purely. We who are graduating future music teachers every June, 
sending them out into the smaller communities as well i uipped as 
is possible within the limits of a two year course, we have been 
hourly ever, on the importance of their mission. 
They have heard us with enthusiasm or with patient boredom, 
according to their temperament. Now, all at once, the whole land 
is coming awake to what I shall term, for lack of a better word, 
the social value of music. It is true that many of our young 
women, otherwise destined to the musical profession, will be tem- 
porarily drawn into business. When the war is over, let me 
prophesy that the music teacher will find the country at bod more 
nearly aware of the importance of his function educationally than 
ever before, as well as possibly a little more exacting and discrim- 
inating in its choice of an instructor. 

Among the many changes to result directly or indirectly from 
this war, may we not count on the spontaneous growth of the 
much desired Musical Atuscgbare with a capital! 

(Signed) Marcarer DauGuerry, 
Associate Director, Northwestern Institute of Musical Art. 


insisting daily, 





THE NECESSITY FOR FINE MUSIC MORE VITAL THAN 
EVER BEFORE 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 2, 1918. 

In the great crystallization of ideals which this war is bringing 
us, none are proving more solid and more vital than the necessity 
for fine music—music which will console and uplift. In the midst 
of a reconstruction period already begun, music is taking its place 
for all time as a necessity of American life. 

The increased tension is bringirg increased determination not tu 
let the coming generation suffer hy neglect of education, and the 
srofession is really coming inte its own more than ever be 


music 
fore. It is not “business as usual,” but “business different from 
usual—with a broader, rosier horizon.’ 


Signe) Mrs. Witma Anperson-GILMAn. 


BIG DEMANDS FOR MUSIC OF A PATRIOTIC NATURE 
Minneapolis, Minn., Cotter 4, 1918. 

Expressing an optimistic yet conservative view of business in the 
sheet music and smaller musical instruments for this coming season, 
T am inclined to believe that the gross sales will not be as large as 
last year, owing to the fact that the young men who were largely 
responsible for the exce sient sales we enjoyed during the past year 
in banjos, mandolins, ukuleles, etc., are now in the service of our 
country. The educational institutions are not having as large enroll 
ments as usual, and for that reason the sales for music of educa- 
tional value will not be up to that of previous seasons. The big 
demands for music of patriotic nature is steadily increasing. 

We will endeavor to give our patrons the same satisfactory 
service as during the past twenty-eight years, notwithstanding that 
all of my male assistants, but one, are now serving “Old Glory.” 

(Signe) Paut A. Scumitr. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, ANTICIPATES 
FLOURISHING MUSICAL CONDITIONS 


Civic Music League to Present Metropolitan Quartet, 
New York Philharmonic and Noted Artists— 
Numerous Other Projects 


The forecast of the musical activities scheduled for this 
season promises the most brilliant season which the city 
has known. The interest of Toledo’s music lovers centers 
on the plan of the Civic Music League, which will bring 
to Toledo a brilliant array of artists and organizations. 
The season will open October 2 with the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Quartet, composed of Frances Alda, Carolina 
Lazzari, Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe de Luca, with 
Signor Papi at the piano. Later attractions will be Jascha 
Heifetz, Hulda Lashanska, Riccardo Stracciari, the New 
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York Philharmonic Orchestra and Galli-Curci. Manager 
Bradford Mills reports an exceptionally good advance sale 
of season tickets. 

The Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Association's aim is to 
provide artist piano recitals to the pupils of its members 
and it is bringing Harold Bauer, Ethel Leginska and John 
Powell to Toledo. Under the direction of Mrs. Sand, the 
Eurydice Club will give its customary two concerts, assisted 
by Rosa Raisa and Louis Graveure. The Orpheus Male 
Chorus, Walter Ryder, conductor, will give two concerts 
with local soloists. 

The conservatory opened its nineteenth season with the 
largest enrollment in the history of the school. The Toledo 
Institute of Musical Art is the latest addition to Toledo's 
music schools. Jchn C. Bostelmann is the general manager 
and Leon Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, musica! director. 
Dorothy Miller-Duckwitz has returned from a summer’s 
study with George Copeland, the well known Debussy 
exponent. 

Bradford Mills, manager of the Civic Music League con- 
certs and the Toledo Conservatory of Music, has accepted 
the position of publicity manager for the La Scala Grand 
Opera Company. 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra will give the first 
Toledo concert on November 25, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as soloist and conductor. B. M. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., TO HAVE 
ITS FULL QUOTA OF MUSIC 


Season Opens October 19 "with Caruso, Assisted by 
Nina Morgana and Elias Breeskin—Godowsky, 
Toscha Seidel and Anna Case to Make Local 
Debuts—May Festival Announced as 
Usual—University School of Music 
Active as Always 

In the following letter Charles A. Sink, secretary of the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, presents glowing- 
ly the prospects for a record music year in the Michigan 
city: 


R . Ann Arbor, Mich., September 28, 1918 
The Musical Courier, New York City 
Complying with your recent request for my opinion regarding 


the musical outlook, I beg to state that I consider prospects exceed 
ingly bright, and that I believe that the demand for good music on 
the part of the general public will be given a decided impetus, since 
its value is becoming so recognized that more and more it is being 
looked upon as a necessity rather than as a luxury or as purely 
entertaining. 

General Pershing is quoted as saying that 
ment are as essential to the soldier as food and sleep, and 
A. Edison is reputed to have said that “the ‘Marseillaise’ is worth 
a million men to France,” while authorities high and low in mili 
tary and civil life seem to be united in emphasizing the impor 
tance of music as a stabilizer of the morale of a people in times 
of great stress. 

If this is true, and no one seems to dispute it, it would seem 
that the present period in our history should be particularly fertile 
in the development and dissemination of all that is best in the 
world of music. When patriots, one and all, are straining every 
effort to win the war, some in service “over there” or on the great 
seas, others either in training in our great military camps or about 
to be called, and still others in civil life making heroic efforts in 
the various patriotic movements, or in their regular walks of life, 
in producing supplies of one kind or another for the same great 
parpecs, it is but natural that tension be relaxed occasionally, if 
xut for a moment, the better to work when labor is again resumed 
Wholesome music serves this purpose well, and more and more 
people seem to be withdrawing from the inferior forms of amuse 
ment and cleamoring for the best. 

The board of directors of the 
Ann Arbor, having recognized the 
of music, has stepped boldly to the front, and instead of curtailing 
any of its activities, has fearlessly gone forward, firm in the belief 
that by so doing it is making a substantial contribution to the great 
cause of liberty, and that the people will gladly support the best 

In the Choral Union and May Festival Series, Doctor Stanley 
some time ago announced a series of attractions for the pre-festiva, 
concerts which will bring to Ann Arbor a wonderful array of 
music talent, and at this writing orders for tickets have been re 
ceived in such quantities as to practically insure a sold out house 
(capacity 5,000) for the entire season. 

In this series, Enrico Caruso, “the 
assisted by Nina Morgana, soprano, late of the La Scala Opera Com 
pany, and Elias Breeskin, the young Russian violinist, will be 
heard, October 19 (heing one of the few concert dates which Carusr 
will fill this year). This event has created great excitement not 
only among music lovers in Ann Arbor and environs, but is at 
tracting patrons from all over Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and else 
where. Caruso will he accompanied by his attractive bride, who 
will occupy a seat in the audience. 

On November 18, Anna Case, the charming prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will make her Ann Arbor debut in 
a song recital. While the public has. been demanding to hear her 
for a long time, conflict of dates have hitherto prevented an Ann 
Arbor engagement. 

On December 16, 


entertain 
Thomas 


music and 


School of 
stabilizing 


Music, in 
influence 


University 
important 


greatest singer of all time,’ 


Leopold Godowsky will also make his Ann 


Arbor debut. He is one of the few great pianists who has not 
previously been heard in Ann Arbor. 

January 21 will bring Joseph Bonnet for a second appearance 
His organ recital at the festival last May created such a furore 
that music lovers have simply insisted upon a return engagement, 
which fortunately it was possible to bring about 

The last pre-festival concert will oceur Friday, February 18, 
when Toscha Seidel, the third of the great Auer sensations of 
last year, will be heard. Max Rosen was heard in the series last 
season, and wen an ovation, and lovers of violin playing are antici 


pating another treat. It is hoped that Heifetz, the first of the three 
to be heard in America, may also be heard in this series in the noi 
tco distant future 


A glance at the above list would seem to satisty the most 
curious as to Ann Arbor’s predictions for the musical outlook 
But this is not all: The twenty-sixth Annual May Festival will be 
given in May as usual 

At this early date, naturally, it is not possible to give informa 
tion in detail regarding the programs, other than to state in a 
general way that the event will be given along the same lines 
as those of the past. Six concerts will take place during four days, 
orchestra, choruses (both adult and children’s), organ and artists 


of first magnitude, will be employed It is planned to make this 


event comparable in every way with the high quality of attra 
tions scheduled for the winter 
The School of Music, likewise, which closed the most successful 


year in its history last season, will open September 30 with a full 
corps of teachers in all departments, even though several of its 
important members have joined “the service.” From the number 
of inquiries and advance registrations a large enrollment is antici 
pated, The percentage of advanced professional students has been 
continually increasing, and at this time the classes of the heads of 
departments are already practically filled, 

Supplementing the instruction offered, plans are 
serious work by the Symphony Orchestra and the Choral Union 
Chorus, while a series of faculty concerts, given complimentary 
has been arranged. These will take place in Hill Auditorium, and 
as formerly programs of a miscellaneous nature will take place 
While they will be given largely hy members of the faculty, wa in 
every instance are artists of wide recognition, out of artists 
will appear as guest soloists from time to time 

These concerts will be of special interest to the large numbers of 
university students who will enroll for the first time, the new 
Government regulations pertaining to college and university stu 
dents having caused an exceptionally high enrollment. 

Owing to this action of the War Department, some changes in 
plans will naturally be necessitated, but these will all be adjusted 
in proper time, and the work of the School of Music will be put 
on such a basis as not only to conform to the new regulations and 


being made for 


town 
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conditions, but to contribute in the largest possible manner to the 
winning of the war, 

Along these lines the field of music is growing broader and deeper 
all the time, and as an art it is serving a valuable practical pur- 
pose. It is not surprising, but nevertheless is to be deplored the 
more, that occasionally unscrupulous persons attempt to take advan- 
tage of the wholesome demand of the times by attempting to foist 
upon the unsuspecting public wares that do not bear the scrutiny 
of careful inspection. Patriots and lovers of all that is best in 
musical art should firmly use their utmost resources in counter- 
acting such endeavors, and see to it that music in its larger sense 
be utilized to the fullest extent in serving the cause of freedom, 
but not to advertise or fill the pockets of those whose chief right 
to recognition is the fact that an. astute press agent has taken 
advantage of an unsuspecting and trusting public. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Cuantes A, Sink. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
SUBSCRIPTION LARGER 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Many Engagements for Judson Artists—Stokowski and 
Mme. Samaroff Working for Liberty Loan— 
The Plans of Societies and Individual 
Musicians 

The Philadelphia Orchestra announces twenty-five pairs 
of concerts for Philadelphia. The personnel of the solo- 
ists, listed in last week’s Musicat Courter, is a high tribute 
to Directer Stokowski’s selective ability. There will be 
no reduction in the number of the orchestra members. 
Practically all the regular list of subscribers has secured 
season tickets, while many new devotees have appeared 
on the horizon and made some of their locations for the 
coming year. As a consequence the association feels as- 
sured that the sales will be very heavy. The new stage 
setting for the orchestra will be in place for the first con- 
cert on October 18. The orchestra also proposes to give 
six Sunday afternoon concerts in the Philadelphia Opera 
House. This matter has been taken up with certain muni- 
cipal authorities and will, no doubt, receive official appro- 
val. Aside from local activities the orchestra will appear 
in Toronto, Canada; will give five concerts in Pittsburgh, 
five in Washington, five in Baltimore, five in Wilmington, 
three in Cleveland, and two in Oberlin, Ohio. 

Arthur Judson’s Plans 


Manager Arthur Judson has booked with gratifying suc- 
cess all the artists who appear under his able direction. 
Among them are Olga Samaroff, pianist; Povla Frijsh, 
soprano; Société des Instruments Anciens; Magdeleine 
Brard, pianist; Hans Kindler, cellist; Marcia van Dresser, 
soprano; Maurice Dumesnil, pianist; Henri Casadesus, 
whose artistic, unique and vitally interesting work on the 
Viol d’amour is acclaimed a masterly achievement, and 
Alfred Cortot, who has twenty-five engagements with the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra while in this country, and 
twenty-five more appearances in addition to these with 
various organizations and in recitals throughout the United 
States. Lucien Muratore is also under Mr. Judson’s man- 
agement, and many engagements have been booked for 
him. His season will be short (October 1 to November 
12) and will be divided between concerts on the Pacific 
Coast and in Eastern cities. Spring bookings are now 
being listed. Alexandre Debruille, violinist, and Georges 
Truc, pianist, two young French musicians released by the 
French Government on account of disabilities, also are 
being very successfully booked by Mr. Judson. A concert 
will be given by Muratore, Debruille and Truc in the near 
future. Under the direction of Mr. Judson, Heifetz will 
appear at the Academy on October 30. 

Miscellaneous Concerts 

The French War Relief Committee of the Emergency 
Aid, assisted by the Matinee Musical Club, announce a 
Philadelphia concert of the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Monday evening, October 14, Mr. Judson is donating his 
services for this occasion. 
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MUSICAL GOURIER 


Great satisfaction has been expressed at the change of 
hour for the Monday musicals. In order to conform with 
the present conditions it was felt that the afternoon would 
prove a more convenient time for the patrons of these 
concerts, so there will be six concerts all beginning at 
3:30 p.m. The dates are as follows: November 4, 25, De- 
cember 9, 30, January 13 and 27. 

The Chamber Music Association announces the follow- 
ing concerts: November 17, the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station Quintet; this concert will be for the benefit 
of the Naval Relief Scciety and under the auspices of the 
Government; December 1, Rich Quartet; December 15; 
Fionzaley Quartet; December 29, Schmidt Quartet; Jan- 
uary 19, 1919, Société des Instruments Anciens; February 
2, Berkshire String Quartet; February 16, Société des 
Instruments Anciens; March 9, Flonzaley Quartet. 

Stokowski Working for Liberty Loan 

Just now Conductor Stokowski is devoting his time ex- 
clusively to work for the Liberty Loan and for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra booth in particular. This booth is lo- 
cated at the Union League Club. Mrs. Stokowsk‘ is in 
attendance and has the co-operation of the women’s com- 
mittees of the orchestra. Music by a choir of brass play- 
ers from the orchestra is a regular feature of the orches- 
tra’s participation in the Liberty Loan. 


Local Societies and Artists 


The Symphony Club senior orchestra of ninety-six 
pieces and the junior orchestra of seventy-two pieces, both 
organizations conducted by William F. Happich, have en- 
tered upon a series of rehearsals that is to prepare them 
for quite a few public appearances this season. 

The Philadelphia Musical Bureau has under way an or- 
ganization to be called Friends of Music and Art. The 
society will number 2,200 members or over. The purpose 
is to assist voung artists in the matter of appearances, as 
well as to afford the members an opportunity to hear some 
of the great soloists now before the public. The tentative 
officers are A. Silver, president, and Benno Rosenheimer, 
business manager. 

Aline van Barentzen will be heard in recital at Wither- 
spoon Hall during the season. The opportunities for this 
artist, as well as for Madalene McGuigan, violinist, and 
Mae Ebery Hotz, soprano, are very promising. 

At Witherspoon Hall 


Manager Huff, of the University Extension Society, 
announces the following participants in recitals and lec- 
ture-recitals to take place in Witherspoon Hall during the 
coming season: Nicholas Douty, tenor ; Horatio Connell, 
baritone; Hunter Welch, American pianist; Edwin Evans, 
baritone; Henry Gurney, tenor; Adele Bowne Kirby, so- 
prano; Augustine Haughton, soprano; Aliene van Barent- 
zen, pianist; Margaret Ashland Mitchell, soprano, and the 
Conly Quartet. The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor (local director, Helen Pu- 
laski Innes), will appear three times at the Academy under 
the auspices of the society, with Jascha Heifetz, violinist; 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist, as 


soloists. 
Mark Wilson’s Lecture-Recitals 


Business details and other matters of a new educational 
lecture-recital course as conceived by Mark Wilson are 
rapidly maturing. The plan will be announced later on. 
Among the well known artists interested in this rather 
unique work may be mentioned Hunter Welsh, the Ameri- 
can pianist; Perley Dunn Aldrich, baritone, and a string 
quartet, the name of which will shortly be made known. 

Many Musicians and Their Plans 


Edwin Fvans will give his usual annual recital and ap- 
pear as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Fortnightly Club, under the direction of Henry 
Gordon Thunder, will present two concerts this season. 
The club has been invited to rehearse in the rooms of the 
Musical Arts Club. 

The Philadelphia Choral Society, also under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thunder, will give two concerts at the Acad- 
emy of Music during the coming season; dates, as yet, 
have not been selected. 

The Matinee Musical Club during 1918-19 is to offer 
thirteen day concerts in the Rose Garden of the Bellevue- 
Stratford and three evening concerts in the ballroom of 
the same hotel; Mrs. Heien Pulaski Innis will conduct. 

This season Karl Schneider, director of the Treble Clef, 
will direct the usual number of concerts given by that 
society. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society, Conductor Wassili 
Leps, is rehearsing for the initial opera of the season to 
be given by that organization on a date not yet fixed. It 
has not been decided yet how many operas the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society will produce. Wassili Leps will also 
conduct several civic sings. His activities in this particu- 
lar field of endeavor are noteworthy. 

Perley Dunn Aldrich, active member of the Musical 
Advisory Committee controlling the Academy of Fine Arts 
Concerts to be given every Sunday afternoon during the 
winter, has succeeded in providing a wealth of interesting 
programs for the events. The full schedule is not, as yet, 
complete; however, it is known that the Schmidt Quartet 
and Hunter Welsh have been engaged. 

Tt is announced that Giuseppe Creatore is to produce a 
series of eight operatic performances in this city. The 
operas listed are “Aida,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Car- 
men,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” These operas are to 
be given at the Academy of Music with the exception of 
the Saturday night performance, which will take place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House; the opera for this occasion 
has not been selected. On account of the influenza epi- 
demic these performances, planned to begin on October 8, 
have been postponed. 

The following clubs and choruses, under direction of 
May Porter, will present their former quotas of concerts: 
Cantives Chorus, Philomusian. Club; the Chorus of the 
Choral Club of the Business Women’s League; German- 
town Y. W. C. A. Chorus; St. Paul’s Choristers. The 
latter organization consists of a chorus of seventy-five 
men and their work under Miss Porter has received very 
favorable commendation. 

All the orchestras, bands, singing societies, clubs, solo- 
ists and just ordinary people are preparing for a big sing 
to take place early in 1919. It is to be called “A Victory 
Sing.” G. M. W. 
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FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Committee to Urge State Orchestra—Artists’ Informa- 
tion Bureau to Be Established—Numerous Patriotic 
Aims—St. Louis Community Chorus, 7,000 
Strong, to Give Gigantic Concert—Or- 
chestra Subscriptions Promising— 

Club and Society Activities 


The Missouri State Federation of Music Clubs called 
a meeting of its board of —— in St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 23 and 24. Mrs, J. H. Rodes, chairman, pre- 
sided at all meetings, which were held for the special 
purpose of the framing and adoption of a constitution 
and bylaws and the mapping out of the work of the vari- 
ous committees, the latter, under the direction of Mrs. 
William D. Steeie, of Sedalia, chairman of education for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, chairman of 
inusic, National Federation of Women’s Clubs and of the 
Missouri Council of National Defense. The morning 
meetings and a musical Monday evening were held in 
the studio of Miss Alice Pettingill, recording secretary; 
the afternoon meetings and a luncheon were held at the 
Statler Hotel. 

The purpose of the State Federation is to create an 
established center for the musical organizations of the 
state, to promote a spirit of co-operation between music 
clubs and for the general advancement of music. The 
federation embraces music study clubs, choral societies, 
festival associations, orchestra association, music teach- 
ers’ associations, community choruses and music asso- 
ciations, together with individual members interested in 
the advancement of music. 

The course of study department will furnish clubs 
with their year’s study subjects, and the work of the 
community music department will be to encourage the 
organization of choral clubs throughout the state, eventu- 
ally combining all into a State Festival Association. The 
directing of a traveling musical library for circulation 
in the smaller towns and rural districts will be the work 
of another department. To foster an exchange of talent 
among clubs, an artists’ information bureau will be es- 
tablished in conjunction with a list of artists available 
for club concerts and recitals. The state orchestra and 
opera department will exert every effort toward the se- 
curing of legislative appropriation for the maintenance 
of a state orchestra and will create a sentiment for the 
performance of opera in English. The contest depart- 
ment is now planning a state contest, to be held in Kan- 
sas City in January, for young professionals who have 
received their entire musical education in America, the 
successful contestant to be a delegate to the National 
Centest in Peterboro, N. H., next June. 

The representatives from out-of-town clubs who at- 
tended the mecting were Mrs. W. A. Dalmeyer, Morn- 
ing Musical, Jefferson City; Mrs. E. F. Yancy, Ladies’ 
Musical, Sedalia; Mrs. Montgomery Havens, Mrs. A. F. 
Duysing and Cora Lyman, the Athenaeum Club and the 
Kansas City Music Club, _Kansas City; Mrs. George 
Page, Springfield Music Club; Jessie L. Gaynor, Chami- 
nade Club, Webster Groves; St. Louis representatives 
were Mrs. Joseph W. Folk and Mrs. C. L. Allen, Morn- 
ing Choral; Mrs. J. Alex Goodwin and Vera Schlueter, 
University Musical Research Club; Musicians’ Associa- 
tion, Mrs. William John Hall; Mu Phi Epsilon, Mrs. 
Forbes Johrson; Public School Music, Teresa Finn; 
acting recording secretary, Mrs. M. M. Williams, Webster 


Groves 
Caruso to Open Season 


St. Louis is looking forward with much interest to the 
concert to be given October 22 at the Coliseum by Enrico 
Caruso, who has not appeared here for some years. He 
will be heard in recital with fifty members of the sym- 
phony orchestra, under the baton of Roberto Moranzoni, 
who commanded much admiration for his directing with 
the Boston Opera here about two seasons ago. This con- 
cert formally opens the season, as the symphony concerts 
do not begin until November to. Seat sales are reported 
excellent up to date. 


Patriotic Programs for Pageant Society 


Frederick Fischer is sounding the patriotic note in his 
plans for the season in the concerts of the Pageant Choral 
Society by announcing a pregram of works by American 
composers. The list comprises “Hymn of the West,” 
words by Edmund Clarence Stedman, music by John 
Knowles Paine; “The Witch’s Daughter,” cantata by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, music by Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton (this number will be especially interesting because of 
the fact that it is the premier performance) ; “The Ameri- 
can Flag,” words by Joseph Rodman Drake, music by 
Carl Busch. 

“The Manzoni Requiem” by Verdi will be given at the 
second concert, on Tuesday, January 28, to be followed 
by “Music,” an ode by Henry Van Dyke, music by 
Henry Hadley, at the last concert on Tuesday, March 11. 


Apollo Club Fills Gap with Veterans 


Rehearsals have started for the first concert of the 
Apollo Club, to take place the last week in November, at 
which Mabel Garrison will be soloist. Other soloists to 
appear later in the season with this popular choral club 
are Emilio de Gogorza and Louise Homer. The Apollo 
service flag shows eighteen stars, and thereby hangs an 
interesting tale. It has been the custom for many years 
to permit the men who had sung with the club for ten 
years to retire. Of late, has come to light the fact that 
many of these so-called retired members have been re- 
quested to become active again to fill the places of the 
boys in service and those who have been fortunate to 
hear the rehearsals of this season have commented very 
favorably on the beauty of the quality of tone with the 
“new” added voices. 


St. Louis Orchestra Subscriptions Promising 


Max Zach was in town last week for a couple of days 
for the purpose of trying out applicants for the vacancies 
that exist in the ranks of the symphony, due to the num- 
ber of men who have entered the service within the last 
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few months. All such places have been filled, or will 
be very shortly, and the two popular young artists, Michel 
Gusikoff, concertmaster, and Ht Max Steindel, solo cellist, 
will again take their places. One more artist has been 
added to the list in the past few days—Stracciari, in whom 
St. Louis will be Rood interested. Rehearsals will be- 
gin on November 4, and the first concert will be a popular 
one on November 10. Mr. Zach has returned to Boston, 
but will be here again the latter part of October. Arthur 
J. Gaines, manager, states that the subscription sale is not 
quite up to the mark of last year, but has no apprehension 
because of that. After the Liberty Loan drive is over, a 
campaign will be begun for subscriptions, and it is believed 
that the response will be equal to former seasons. 
Two New Studios 


Studios are opening up every day. Two of the latest 
are Rudolph Gruen, a young pianist who, by the way, is 
playing with the Symphony, and Clara Meyer, whose card 
of announcement lists her assistants as Myra Wilson, St. 
Louis, Webster Groves, and Girkwood, and Helen Ely, 
St. Charles. 

7,000 to Unite in Concert 

The St. Louis Community Chorus is going to give a 
concert on November 11 at the Coliseum. That may look 
like a mild and commonplace little announcement, but to 
those who know the story it is one of the most wholly 
thrilling things that has come to pass in some time, That 
such a concert, made up as it will be of 7,000 voices, 2,000 
school children, 2,500 soldiers under Captain Guthrie, of 
Camp Funston, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the 
Pageant Choral Society, the Morning Choral, the Knights 
of Columbus Choral—that these elements, each so potent 
in itself, should unite in one concert is something that is 
going to get next to the most blasé concertgoer in spite of 
himself and his better judgment, if he gets within hearing 
distance of the Coliseum on that night. 

Such a result is from the co-operation of two of St. 
Louis’ best known men—Charles D. Cooper, of the War 
Camp Community Service, and Frederick Fischer, song 
leader of the community sings that have been held with 
such wonderful success in the parks all over the city for 
the past six weeks. Literally, every element in this com- 
munity has been touched—from the indifferent, emotion- 
ally tight group in the West End that greeted Mr. Fischer 
in his first sing in Forest Park on August 27 right on down 
the list through—the Irish, French, German, Russian Jew, 
Bohemian, and at last the negro, where one marveled that 
there were so many lovely exponents of Burleigh. 

At Carr square, Mr. Fischer inquired if there were any 
one who could sing the Garibaldi Hymn. To his aston- 
ishment, there was not only one who could, but one who, 
without any further preliminaries, did, carrying the large 
crowd with him in a more passionate singing of that an- 
them than one often hears. Such discoveries as this nine- 
teen year old boy, born singer and leader, given a chance 
to sway a group of people by his big, fiery eyes and his 
long slender hands, in the expression of song, was well 
worth the experiment. 


“Americanization in Music,” a little booklet got out by, 


the War Camp Community Service and given free to those 
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appearing at the sings, contains all the patriotic songs that 
we have always sung and the very latest that have been 
written and made intensely popular by the boys at home and 
abroad. It is interesting that since the publication of this 
booklet, about three weeks ago, Mr. Cooper has had an in- 
quiry for one from a high school in Erie, Colo., and also 
from a tiny little town in southeast Missouri, where news 
travels slowly. That is the sort of interest, both near and far, 
that is making the community sings all over the country the 
wonderful success that they are. Be it said, to the credit 
of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Fischer, that St. Louis feels as- 
sured that greater success is not being obtained anywhere 
else. The movement has been actively sponsored from the 
beginning by the St. Louis Art League. Z. W. B. 


INFLUENZA RAVAGES HALT 
CINCINNATI’S ORCHESTRA 





Opening Concerts Postponed to November on Account 
of Epidemic—Something About the New Man- 
ager—Ysaye Starts Teaching 


The season of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has 
been somewhat delayed by the order of the Board of 
Health closing all theatres and public meeting places as a 
precautionary measure against the spread of the epidemic 
of influenza. The original opening dates were October 25 
and 26, The uncertainty as to the lifting of the Board of 
Health order has caused the orchestra management to 
poustpene the opening pair of concerts to November 8 and 
9. This change has in no way affected the fine plans of 
the Orchestra Association, however, which are rapidly 
developing and which, it is stated, will be carried out 
under the supervision of the new manager, A. F. Thiele. 

Eugen Ysaye, our new conductor, arrived here last Fri- 
day, and soon will make his announcements in connection 
with the programs. The latter are to include many new 
works, particularly of the Russian and French schools. 
The orchestra has been augmented to ninety men, while a 
number of changes and additions have been made which 
add material strength and artistic ensemble. The roster 
of soloists this season is exceptionally attractive, including 
as it does a number of artists who have appeared with the 
orchestra in other seasons and will be welcomed as old 
friends. The soloists who have not yet appeared with 
the orchestra and whe will make their first Cincinnati 
appearance are invariably artists of first rank, whose suc- 
cessful career justifies an engagement with an organiza- 
tion of the importance of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The first artist to appear will be Harold Bauer, who will 
play Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto, November 8 and 0. 
Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, will play with the or- 
chestra December 6 and 7. Another newcomer is Maurice 
Dambois, the Belgian cellist. He will appear with the 
orchestra on March 28 and 29. Mischa Elman will play 
on January 17 and 18. Karl Kirksmith, the young Ameri- 
can cellist, will be the soloist at the concerts on December 
20 and 21. He also is first cellist of the orchestra for the 
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season. He comes from the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. A young artist whose Cincinnati success was almost 
a sensational one last year is Mischa Levitzki. Levitzki's 
performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto remained one 
of the happy memories of the season, and his appearance 
here ‘this season will be eagerly anticipated. Another ar- 
tist to be welcomed with enthusiasm after her fine success 
at the recent May Festival is Margaret Matzenauer, the 
Metropolitan prima donna. She will sing with the or- 
chestra on January 3 and 4. Hulda Lashanska, the new 
soprano, was to have been the first soloist of the season, 
but owing to local conditions she will appear later in the 
season. 

Of the artists who appeared last season and met with 
great success, and who are to reappear this season, is 
Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, November 22 and 
23. Particular interest attaches to Riccardo Stracciari, the 
great baritone. Stracciari’s dates here are March 14 and 
15. A violinist who will be received with much interest 
by the Cincinnati public is Leon Sametini, at present lo- 
cated in Chicago. Sanietini was at one time a student of 
Ysaye abroad, and like his master has won an enviable 
reputation, It will be interesting to both pupil and maestro 
to be associated in the pair of concerts, February 14 and 15. 


New Manager of Orchestra 


The man who succeeds Kline L. Roberts as manager of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is eminently qualified 
for the position, and will without a doubt carry out all 
the well laid plans which were left incomplete by reason 
of Mr. Roberts’ departure for a place in the ranks of the 
country’s defenders. A. F. Thiele, the new manager, is a 
man of artistic ideals and the determination to carry them 
out is one of his chief characteristics. He entered upon 
his duties as manager on the 8th of this month. His rec- 
ord in Dayton, where for fifteen years he brought to his 
city more than 250 different artists, musical organizations 
and dramatic attractions, is proof of his managerial ability. 

Before launching on his career as a manager, Mr. Thiele 
was a newspaper man in Dayton. His articles on musical 
and literary subjects attracted wide attention. Believing 
that he saw possibilities in the Dayton musical situation 
for the artistic development of the city, he resigned his 
newspaper position and embarked on his present career 
The difficulties which Mr. Thiele encountered were unex- 
pected but he refused to be discouraged and continued to 
labor indefatigably for the development of music in 
Dayton. 

“I feel greatly honored in being called to the manager- 
ship of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra,” said Mr. 
Thiele, “particularly as I made no effort to secure the 
position. I probably realize better than most Cincinnatians 


what an asset to the city the symphony orchestra really is. 
It makes the city, or should make it, the musical Mecca 
of a large section of the country, and attracts music lovers 


from a wide radius to hear its concerts. I have been com- 
ing to Cincinnati many years to attend the orchestra con 


certs, My faith in the organization may be judged when 
it is known that I shall present the orchestra in Dayton 
for its twenty-fifth engagement in that city on October 30, 


During this series of concerts I have watched the orches- 




















To kiss me, ere I fall asleep 


And I shall be a boy again 


The friendl 
And hear th 








When I Come Home! 
HEN I come home, and leave behind 

Wo: things I would not call to mind, 
T’ll taste good ale and home-made bread, 


And see white sheets and pillows spread, 
And there is one who'll softly creep 


And tuck me ‘neath the counterpane, 


When I come home ! 


HEN I come home, from dark to light 
Wi: tread the roadways long and white, 
” And tramp the lanes rd tramped of yore, 
And see the village greens once more, 
The tranquil farms, the meadows free, 
trees that nod to me, 
e lark beneath the sun, 
Twill be good pay for what I’ve done 
When I come home! 
LESLIE COULSON 
(Killed in Action, Oct. 7, 1916) 


(Copyright by Leo Feist, Inc., New York.) 


ee WILL be good pay!” It is the only reward 

they ask —these fighting men of ours—t® 
come home, victorious. 
bring them home victorious—can we pay it in full? 
No. But we can do all we can do. 


Save and try in some small way to pay our debt 
to those who have fallen. 
a religion of it—nothing we can do today here at 
home touches so closely the heart of life. For 
saving saves life. 
greatly you will help some strong, clean American 
boy in whose heart is ringing the words “when I come 
home”—really to win through—to return to us— 
a victorious crusader—a mother’s son—alive and 
well and home again ! 


It is the debt we owe to 


Save honorably—make 


Bonds save life. If you buy 








Buy Liberty Bonds 


to your very utmost! 











(Space Contributed by Musical Courier) 
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tra develop from very humble beginnings to its present 
splendid position, which this year, under the direction of 
the great maestro Ysaye will be expanded into one of 
still greater influence and importance. 

“There has never been a time,” continued Mr, Thiele, 
‘when music has had such a vital part to: play in the life 
of the community as it has at present to keep it normal 
and wholesome. When our boys come back from the fir- 
ing line they should find things going on as they were when 
they left, with the help of uplifting social forces, such 
as music surely is, filling their accustomed places, and not 
disorganized and obliterated by the war. It is particularly 
tne duty of those who remain at home to keep conditions 
sane and hopeful. As manager of the orchestra I hope to 
increase interest of all classes in the institution as a great 
civic enterprise, I also hope to see regular series of con- 
certs established in the more important nearby towns, just 
as they have been established in Dayton.” 

New First Cellist for Orchestra 

The arrival of Karl Kirksmith, the new solo cellist 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, has created 
quite a stir in local instrumental circles, and the cello 
is nowadays an oft heard instrument around the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Mysic. It did not seem possi- 
ble “se there were so many embryo cellists in Cincin- 
nati, but Mr, Kirksmith’s coming seems to have brought 
them out. He has accepted a post on the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, which institution is 
justly proud in having secured the artistic assistance of 
so accomplished a musician, As a teacher, Mr. Kirk- 
smith is interesting and so gifted with enthusiasm that 
he imparts the spirit of intense study to all who come 
in contact with him. A series of interesting chamber 
concerts are in contemplation, full announcement of 
which will be made later by the conservatory, 

May Festival Rehearsals Postponed 

The first rehearsals of the 1920 May Festival Chorus, 
which were to have begun last Monday, have been post- 
poned to a time when the prevailing ban on public 
meetings shall have been lifted 

Orpheus Club to Continue 

The Orpheus Club will continue with its work this 
season, despite the fact that its membership has been 
affected by the draft. Two concerts are planned, and 
rehearsals will begin, under the direction of Adolph 
Hahn, immediately following the end of the closing 
order of the health board. 

To Organize Young People’s Orchestra 

A young people's orchestra, which is to play good 
music, is being organized by Herman Bellstedt. Young 
musiciais who have studied at least two years may 
apply to him for membership. Mr. Bellstedt has al- 
ready gathered a goodly number of players in the 
woodwinds and brasses, as well as the strings, and ex- 
pects to get a full quota for the string section. 

Chicago Orchestra to Play “Rococo” Suite 

Louis Victor Saar’s “Rococo” suite, it is announced, 
is included in the program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra for performance at the second concert, Octo- 
ber 18 and 19. 

“The Messiah” to Be a Feature of May Festival 

Work of rehearsals on “The Messiah” by the chorus 
of the 1920 May Festival will be begun this week at 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, under the direction of Prower 
Symons, the new chorus master. “The Messiah” will 
be one of the features of the 1920 festival. ee 


INFLUENZA POSTPONES THE 
OPENING PITTSBURGH CONCERTS 


Season, However, Promises to Be Unusually Busy— 
May Beegle’s Philadelphia Orchestra Series and 
Other Attractions—Plans of the Clubs— 

J. Warren Erb Removing to New York 


Pittsburgh's musical season will open on October 11 
with the first concert of the Art Society. During the sea- 
son the Society will present the following artists: Mischa 
Levitzki, the Duncan Dancers, Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist; George Copeland, pianist, Gabrielle Gills 
and Theo Karle, the Flonzaley Quartet, Florence Hinkle 
Witherspoon and Leo Ornstein. Aside from the usual 
subscription the Art Society has organized a plan whereby 
members of the society can for this season take out a 
membership for soldiers only for $5, entitling them to two 
tickets for each event. This is one of Pittsburgh’s fore- 
most organizations which has the hearty support and co- 
operation of every art loving person. 

Tuesday Musical Club 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh will be hostess 
for the convention of the Federation of Musical Clubs of 
Pennsylvania, to be held in Pittsburgh November 5, 6 and 
7. On the fifth there will be the president's reception to 
members and delegates to be followed by a program given 
by the Tuesday Musical Club Choral in Hotel Schenley 
at 8 o'clock. The club announces that the Pennsylvania 
state contest for young artists will be held Thursday morn. 
ing, November 7, in Carnegie Music Hall. November 6 
will be devoted to meetings of the federation. 

November 19 there will be a concert at the Twentieth 
Century Club, the program to consist of work of Pitts- 
burgh composers, December 10 miscellaneous American 
program; December 17, a program pertaining to the Christ- 
mas season; January 14, a program of women composers 
of America; January 28, mid-winter choral program: Feb- 
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ruary 11, two piano recital; February 25, students’ pro- 
gram; March 11, miscellaneous American program; March 
25, doll music of the nations; April 8, miscellaneous 


American program; April 22, spring choral program ; April 
29, annual meeting. The club announces as director of its 
club choral, succeeding James Stephen Martin, deceased, 
Charles N. Boyd, and Carl Bernthaler as ensemble director. 


The Heyn Recitals 


Mrs. Edith Taylor Thomson announces the following 
list of artists appearing this season in the Heyn Series: 
October 25, Metropolitan Quartet; November 15, Hipolito 
Lazaro, tenor, and Mabel Garrison, soprano; November 
29, Yvette Guilbert; December 9, Jascha Heifetz; January 
10, Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Louis Graveure, baritone; 
January 24, Mme. Galli- Curci. Mrs. Thomson is also man- 
aging a series of concerts at Uniontown, Pa. 

Philadelphia Orchestra in Pittsburgh 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, May Beegle, lo- 
cal manager, will present the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor, in ten concerts this season, five 
Monday evening concerts in the Syria Mosque and five 
Tuesday afternoon concerts in the Nixon Theatre. The 
net proceeds of the series will be given to the Red Cross. 

Continuing a plan inaugurated last year, a Pittsburgh 
artist who has attained an appropriate degree of perfec- 
tion is to be given an appearance this season and Vera 
Barstow, now in France, who has become one of the bril- 
liant American violinists of the day, will appeal as soloist 
with the orchestra. The opening concerts on October 28 
and 29 will feature the Belgian tragedian Carlo Liten. Mr. 
Liten will read with full orchestral accompaniment “Le 
Carillon” and “Le Drapeau Belge.” Other soloists will 
be Toscha Seidel and Olga Samaroff, while the fifth solo- 
ist is to be announced later. 

Miss Beegle will also present a series of concerts which 
has become known as the “Ellis Series,” introducing to 
Pittsburgh on November 6 Eugen Ysaye; December 5, 
Rosita Renard and Arthur Hackett; January 16, Louise 
Homer and Arthur Rubenstein; February 27, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On November 11 Miss Beegle will pre- 
sent Pablo Casals, and on January 13, Josef Hoffman. 
The Ellis Series opens October 17, and Rosa. Raisa, of the 
Chicago Opera Association, was to appear, but owing to 
transportation difficulties she will be unable to return to 
this country and the opening concert will be given by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is always a drawing card. 
Miss Beegle has also arranged for a series of concerts at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, which series will include 
Anna Case, Jascha Heifetz, and a joint recital by Reinald 
Werrenrath and Margaret Horne. 

Pittsburgh Clubs 

The Mozart has not as yet had a meeting and its plans 
for the season have not been formed. 

This organization has begun rehearsals and, owing to 
no less than fifty requests, will repeat “Elijah” on No- 
vember 14, with Arthur Middleton singing the title role. 
Other concerts will be Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and about 
Easter the club will give “The Messiah.” The organiza- 
tion is counting on doing not only large works, but doing 
them well, and all those concerned are most enthusiastic 
over the prospects for the season. 

The Apollo Club recently had an election of officers, 
but the plans for the season are rather indefinite. It is 
expected that rehearsais will continue, but it is doubtful 
as to whether any concerts will be given or not. 

This organization 1ecently elected Charles Heinroth as 
conductor. The organization has had but two rehearsals 
and are working on the season’s program, but no definite 
plans are available for publication at this time. 

The Cecilia Choral, Charles N. Boyd, conductor, has 
held two rehearsals and is planning to give some interest- 
ing compositions this season. 

Personal Items 

Ida Geer Weller, who gave her opening recital in the 
William Penn Hotel last spring, will be permanently lo- 
cated in Buffalo, and will go on to New York for reper- 
toire work in the Yeatman Griflith studios in the early part 
of the season. She will return to the Pittsburgh territory 
for concert and recital dates. 

J. Warren Erb will in the course of the next few weeks 
locate permanently in New York, where he will continue 
work in song coaching, program building and artists’ ac- 
companying. He will also return to Walter Henry Roth- 
well for score reading. Mr. Erb was recently unanimous!y 
elected as director of the Christian Science Chorus, which 
has already had two rehearsals. Pittsburgh regrets losing 
such an artist as Mr. Ferb. 

Anne Griffiths has returned this week from her vaca- 
tion end will soon open her studio for the season. 

Haydn Choral Union 


The Haydn Choral Union of the North Boroughs, John 
Colville Dickson, conductor, will present on October 24 
Scl Marcosson, viola; February 27, 1919, “Elijah” will 
he given; April 25, Grace Kerns, soprano, will be the at- 
traction, This organization is the only one of its kind in 
this immediate vicinity and furnishes artistic entertain- 
ment for its patrons every season. Some of the most 
preminent soloists of the country have appeared with it. 

The San Carlo Opera 


The annual visit of the San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, manager, will be handled again this year by 
Edith Taylor Thomson. The engagement will open at ‘the 
Alvin Theatre on Monday evening, November 4. The 
following is theelist of operas to be given: “Aida,” “Bo- 
heme,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Pagliacci,” “La Traviata,” 
“La Gioconda,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “I! Trovatore.” Mr. Gailo will have the same excel- 


- Statler, under the direction of Mrs. 


_liet,” “Tl Trovatore.” 
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leut cast that he has always brought to Pittsburgh, with a 
few additional artists of high class reputation. 
Influenza Postpones Concerts 
The opening concert of the Art Society has been post- 
poned indefinitely cwing to the order of the Board of 
Health regarding the Spanish influenza. Other concerts 
will necessarily have to be postponed until the order is 
lifted. H. E. W. 


CLEVELAND WHETS APPETITE 
FOR NOTABLE MUSICAL TREAT 


Fortnightly Club to Offer Exceptional Series of After- 
noon and Evening Events—Chamber Music Course 
Announced—War Benefit Planned—San 
Carlo Opera to Return 


The well known Fortnightly Musical Club, for its 
twenty-sixth season, offers an exceptionalty fine list of 
attractions—much to the delight of the music loving 
public of Cleveland. Its program consists of nine after- 
noon concerts, to be given at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre; one evening concert, to be given at Grays’ Armory; 
six symphony musicales, to be given at the College 
Club; six meetings of the student members’ section, to 
be held in private houses; one student concert, to be 
held at the College Club. 

The opening concert will be a song recital by Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, soprano, on Tuesday after- 
noon, November 5. The second artist concert will be 
given December 3 by the Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Henri Casadesus, founder and director. On 
January 29, a recital will be given by Elias Breeskin, 
violinist. The public evening concert will be a recital 
by Ethel Leginska, pianist. This concert will be given 
in Grays’ Armory on the evening of February 11. The 
fifth artist recital will he given March 11 by Emma Rob- 
erts, contralto. 

Chamber Music Concerts 

A series of chamber concerts will be given at Hotel 
Franklyn B. San- 
ders. The dates and artists are as follows: December 
19, violin and piano recital, Jacques Thibaud and Har- 
old Bauer; January 13, Flonzaley Quartet; February 7, 
Elshuco Trio, comprising Samuel Gardner, Richard 
Epstein and Willem Willeke. 

War Fund Benefit 


A concert for the benefit of the war fund of the 
Woman’s Club will be given by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, at Grays’ 
Armory, Saturday evening, October 19. 

San Carlo Opera Repertoire 

The repertoire of the San Carlo Opera Company for 
its Cleveland engagement will include “Aida,” “La Bo- 
héme,” “La Traviata,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “I Pagli- 
acci,” “Carmen,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Romeo and Ju- 
Specially engaged for the Cleve- 
land season are two Cleveland girls, Beatrice Milaragno 
and Rena Titus, the latter a pupil of Felix Hughes, who 
will make her operatic debut as Micaela in “Carmen.’ 


F. 


OMAHA RETAILERS SUPPORT 
CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


Woman’s Club Has Course with Local Artists—Tues- 
day Musical Club and Mrs. A. L. Green to Have 
Courses—The San Carlo Opera Will 
Make Annual Visit 


Present indications point to the conclusion that musical 
activities in this city for the coming season will not only 
be fully up to the normal standard, but will even exceed 
their usual limit. The Chicago Opera Company will give 
two performances here on Nov ember 1 and 2, the Tuesday 
Musical Club has booked a series of brilliant recitals, an- 
other equally brilliant course has been announced by Mrs. 
A. L. Green, the musical department of the Woman’s 
Club is planning a very promising set of concerts by local 
artists, and the San Carlo Opera Company will pay its 
annual visit some time in the early spring. These, with the 
many events being announced from time to time, will afford 
the city a season of wide and diversified musical interest. 


Trade Supports Opera 


Behind the projected visit of the Chicago Opera stand 
the Associated Retailers, the most powerfc! business com- 
bination in the city, who have guaranteed tic expenses of 
the undertaking. Charles E. Black, the president of the 
Associated Retailers, has become a strong protagonist for 
the cause of art, as is evident from some remarks he made 
in a recent conversation. Said Mr. Black: “We have 
taken up this project in the face of war activities, but with 
complete confidence in the outcome. We can’t eat war, 
drink war, and sleep war. Perhaps even more than in nor- 
mal times we need the relaxation and inspiration that come 
from the hearing of good music. Peace times are not the 
only times when a little piping is in order. Besides, we 
wish our city to preserve its proper alignment with other 
cities of its class in artistic as well as business lines.” 


No Profit Sought 


Mr, Black emphasized the statement that the retailers 
have no expectation nor desire for profit in the venture. 
The operas to be performed are “Tosca” and “The Barber 
of Seville.” Stuart Hamilton is acting as local manager, 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





_ Thursday, October 17 
Aurore la Croix. Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Hall. 
Friday, October 18 
Sue Harvard. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Ganna Walska. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, October 19 
Harold Bauer. . Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian Hall, 


Aeolian 


Carnegie 


all. 

Colon O’More. Song recital. Evening. 
Sunday, October 20 

— Werrenrath. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Toscha, Seidel Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all. 
denet  ‘meenaas Song recital. Evening. Carnegie 

all. 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra. Evening. Metropoli- 

tan Opera House. 
Monday, October 21 

Moauitge Whipp. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Gimbrere-Duberta. Duet recital. Evening. Carnegie 


Hall. 
Tuesday, October 22 
Dai Buell. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Letz Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, October 23 
~~ treme Piano recital. Afternoon. 
all. 


Aeolian Hall. 


Aeolian 


Thursday, October 24 
Nina Morgana. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
ime — Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Yvette Guilbert. Afternoon. Maxine Elliot’s Theatre. 
riday, October 25 
Meagie | Teyte, George Copeland. ym Aeolian 


cant’ Maazel. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
all. 

Saturday, October 26 
Shecke, piettets. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
mai "eiied, Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Louis Graveure. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, October 27 


as | were Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 

Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
- Monday, October 28 

ees” as sate Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 

, Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Augusta Cottlow. 
Hall. 

















H. E. KREHBIEL IN THE NEW YORK TRIB- 
UNE: 

“Namara is not serving her novitiate in the East 
and that fact contributes somewhat to the men- 
tal comfort of a newspaper reviewer. More- 
over, the fact that she is not a stranger makes it 
possible to record the fact that her singing 
marked an improvement over other days and it 
is a pleasure to say that. Excellent in enuncia- 
tion was the singer in all her songs and excellent 
was the clarity of her tonal emission, which 
made her softest pianissimi audible in all parts 
of the room.” 


SYLVESTER RAWLING IN THE NEW YORK 
EVENING WORLD: 

“Artistically she has grown. There was re- 
freshing repose in her manner and admirable 
clearness in her enunciation, coupled with dra- 
matic expression.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 

“The title lyric soprano may mean little or 
nothing or much. In the case of Namara it 
means a great deal. Her dramatic as well as her 
i musical sense is fully developed and each is the 
complement of the other. She has cultivation in 
a high degree and a warmth of tone which is emi- 
nently satisfying, the general effect of her sing- 
ing being that of balance and poise. To these 
qualities is added a nice sense of humor.” 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 

“She sang Grieg’s ‘Le Reve’ with a great deal 
of feeling and beauty. Rudolph Ganz’s ‘A Mem- 
ory’ and ‘L’Air de Lia,’ from ‘L’Enfant Pro- 
digue,’ gave her an opportunity to please her 

audience and to give full play to her clear, lyric 
soprano voice. Giordani’s ‘Caro Mio ben,’ with 
which Mme. Galli-Curci is so intrigued when she 
drafts her programs, and the ‘Ah, non credea’ 
from ‘La Somnambula’ of Bellini were also on 
the program.” 
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Tuesday, October “9 
ee. Dambois, Celio recital. vening. Aeolian 


Wednesday, October 30 
Martha Atwood. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Humanitarian Cult, Evening. Comment Hall. 
Thursday, ctober 3 
Elshuco Trio—Samuel Gardner (viclin), Willem Wil- 
leke (cellist), Richard Epstein (pianist). Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 
oe Symphony Society. Afternoon. Carnegie 


all. 
Repent Wilson. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 


Mr. Wilkes and Mme. Verda Please in Concert 


Robert W. Wilkes, concert pianist and composer, gave 
a piano recital at the Park Hill Country Club, Yonkers, 
N. Y., on Tuesday evening, October 8. He was assisted 
by Marie Verda, dramatic soprano. Mr. Wilkes played 
three groups, classical, Chopin and popular. Mme. Verda 
contributed two groups of songs in English. She was par- 
ticularly successful in a song composed by Mr. Wilkes, 
entitled “Come to the Greenwood Tree.” 
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A REGENERATED STRADIVARIUS 


The following account will prove interesting to lovers 
of old violins, as it is in regard to a very fine Stradivarius, 
which, rumor has it, was almost destroyed some months 
ago in an automobile accident. 

This occurred when David Hochstein, one of the well 
known American violinists, was returning to Camp Upton 
from a concert, with his Stradivarius violin. The auto- 
mobile had a mishap, and the occupants a good shaking 
up, but nothing further was thought of it until the case 
containing the violin was opened, when the consternation 
of Mr. Hochstein can be imagined on finding that his 
treasured Stradivarius had been most severely bruised 
The breaks in the top, to one not accustomed to seeing 
any but perfect instruments, must have seemed most 
serious, 

Being shortly to go on his journey “over there,” and 
having the instrument fully covered by accident and other 
insurance, he decided that the wisest and best course for 
him to pursue would be to collect the insurance on it, 
which he forthwith did, placing the money in a fund with 
which to purchase another upon his return to this coun 
try after the war. Subsequently the violin came into pos 
session of John Friedrich & Brother, of New York, the 
well known dealers in rare old violins. A most beautiful 
piece of work was done by John Friedrich, recognized as 
one of the finest violin makers of the present day, and 
needless to say, when he finished, the instrument was re 
stored to its condition previous to the accident. Not hav 
ing had any thorough adjustment for years the instru 


ment was now in really better condition and sounded bet 
ter than before the accident, which has been attested by 
several fine performers who were well acquainted with 


the instrument while in the possession of Mr. Hochstein 
The violin was purchased for Mr. Hochstein from the 


family of a well known Boston violinist, who obtained it 
over thirty years ago in Berlin, it having been selected 
by Joseph Joachim from the collection of the dealer, Lud 
wig Neuner. To Boston the violin has again gone and is 
now the prized possession of one who recognizes and ap 
preciates the beauty and tone of it. In appearance it 


would be difficult to conceive of a handsomer violin; it 
has the lovely reddish shade of varnish, and the back is of 
a richly grained maple seldom seen, the curl being very 


pronounced, showing off the beautiful varnish in striking 
manner. The date of the violin is 1715, recognized as the 
best period of the great maker, and the model is typical 
of that epoch in his work. E. N. D 


Fraternal Association’s First Monthly Meeting 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians of New York 
City gave its first monthly meeting on Wednesday even 
ing, October 0, in the Art Rooms, Steinway Hall, 109 East 
Fourteenth street. A very fine address was given by Felix 


Lamond, organist and field director of the Third Navi al 
Hospital District, in regard to the wonderful work being 
done by the Red Cross. The musical program consisted 


of a violin concerto of Homer N. Bartlett, played by Miss 
Gunn, and several of that composer’s songs, sung by Mme 
Buckhout; both were very effectfully done 

















© Victor Georg, N.Y. 


“NA MARA 
made an audience at 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
yesterday afternoon 
(OCTOBER 13th) 
forget at moments the 


great war news.”’ 
CHASE IN THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


MAX SMITH IN THE NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN: 


“Namara filled Aeolian Hall with the delicate 
fragrance of her voice. Bearing a bouquet of 
lyric flowers from various lands, some of recent 
growth, others carefully preserved from long 
ago, yet still redolent with the perfume of their 
time, she scattered petals of soft velvet to a de- 
lighted gathering. The quality of Namara’s 
tones, peculiarly lush in their liquid appeal, can 
never fail to give pleasure to the sensitive ear. 
In recent years this American soprano has added 
several inches to her artistic stature. Not only 
has she gained in poise and persuasive power, but 
has enlarged her field of interpretative vision. 
The sweetly pathetic, the tenderly endearing ex- 
pressiveness of her singing, with its seductive 
little portamentos and bewitching vibrato shiv- 
ers, has a charm of its own.” 


KATHERINE LANE IN THE NEW YORK 
EVENING MAIL: 


“The soprano sang the Italian group which 
opened the recital with a restraint and poise 
which was extremely gratifying to those ad- 
mirers who have deplored the pyramiding man- 
nerisms in her recent appearances. In ‘Caro mio 
ben’ she embellished the concluding phrases with 
a little trill and high note of her own. She was 
at her best in the French group, achieving a warm 
sincerity of sentiment in Massenet’s ‘Ah! Si les 
Fleurs Avaient des Yeux,’ which she had to re- 
peat. 

“In her sais vibrant costume of American 
beauty velvet and her wide black hat, Mme. Na- 
mara peculiarly suited the Spanish staccato of 
Alvarez’s ‘La Partida,’ her final number. Per- 
haps she was aware of that. 

“There were many encores and many cheerful 
gold chrysanthemums.” 
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THE COST OF PEACE 


(Written Raclusively for the Musical Courier.) 


The cost of war has been enormous. It cannot 
be measured by the size of war loans and the total 
of war taxes. It has cut in half the purchasing 
power of fixed incomes. 

The cost of peace is small in comparison. The 
cost of peace now may prove to be the $8,000,000,- 
000 war taxes to be collected this year plus the 
$6,000,000,000 of the “Fighting” Liberty Loan. 

The money paid in war taxes will not be re- 
turned to the donors. The money paid for Fourth 
‘Liberty Loan bonds will be repaid in full, with 
4% per cent. annual interest. 

if the American people could achieve early vic- 
tory over the Hun, and therefore peace, and peace 
conditions of existence, even by the contributing 
of five times the amount of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, with no return, it still would be a paying 
investment. 

The American people are asked only to lend to 
the Government every dollar they possibly can 
spare—to win victory and bring peace. 











If you are a music lover, buy a Liberty bond; if 
you are not a music lover, buy a Liberty bond. 


a 
ok 


Just for the time being, the influenza epidemic is 
certainly raising the deuce with operatic and con- 
cert schedules all over the United States. 

- an 

Reginald De Koven is writing the special and in- 
cidental music for “Remnant,” the new comedy by 
Dario Niccodemi and Michael Morton which 
Charles Emerson Cook is to produce with Florence 
Nash in its stellar role. It will open in Atlantic 
City on November 4. 

a an 

Los Angeles very justly taps itself proudly on 
the chest because of the fact that the only two 
American operas from west of New York that have 
been accepted by the Metropolitan Opera have come 
from [os Angeles-—Cadman’s “Shanewis,” and Jo- 
seph C, Breil’s “The Legend.” 

a oon 

How many of us know that the famous tenor, 
Victor Capoul, is still alive, rugged and hearty? He 
made his debut in 1861 at the Opéra-Comique and 
opera goers of the last generation in America will 
recall him well, “He lives quietly in Pujaudrom, 
a village of Gers, Southern France,” says Le 
Canada Musical, “and declares himself as happy 
now as at any period of his life. Billards, occasional 
visits to Toulouse (his native city) and work on 
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the memoirs which he is writing take up his time.” 
The Canadian journal calls him eighty-four years 
of age, but all the authorities give his date of birth 
as February 27, 1839, which would seem to place 
him only in his eightieth year. 

a, 


Charles Henry Meltzer’s English translation of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” now being used by the 
Society of American Singers, shows what brilliant 
and effective work can be done by a writer of taste 
and experience in a field that too often has been left 
to literary hacks, with disastrous artistic results. 


——- > 


Instrumental music’s part in the great war was 
conspicuously in evidence at the meeting on Thurs- 
day evening last at Carnegie Hall, when the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Joseph Stransky’s baton, 
helped to play over $1,000,000 into the fund of the 
present Liberty Loan drive. Mr. Stransky has set 
a remarkable pace for orchestral organizations 
throughout the country. 

Oe 

We are almost reluctant to call attention to the 
fact that the Musicat. Courter of October 3 had a 
complete “scoop” on the news of James Huneker’s 
pending return to the field of criticism in New York : 
also the story of the transportation of a piano by 
airplane from England to France, which the New 
York dailies published on October 9 as a “cable 
from Paris’—more likely a rewrite from the Mv- 
SICAL CouRIER story. 


———4--—— 


Theodore Spiering is one of the prominent 
American conductors who has been invited to direct 
a pair of concerts of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra this season. Mr. Spiering will also con- 
duct the special music which has been written by 
Eric Delamarter to accompany Winthrop Ames’ 
forthcoming New York production of the new 
Maeterlinck play, “The Betrothal,” a sequel to “The 
Blue Bird.” This will be the first performance of 
“The Betrothal,” which has never been given in its 
original language, French, 

cieensialiiecmnirse 

Speaking of Cadman’s “Shanewis,” George 
Washington II says, “The first time any American 
work has been given a second season, with the ex- 
ception, by the by, of de Koven’s ‘Canterbury Pil- 
grims.’” Mercy, the dear old gentleman’s mind is 
failing him even on events as recent as 1917! He 
has always been grossly inaccurate in his recollec- 
tions of the dim days before he became Mr. Weil’s 
editor, but to get all mixed up about things that 
happened only last year! Just to refresh his mem- 
ory, we must inform him that de Koven’s “Canter- 
bury Pilgrim” was in the Metropolitan repertoire 
part of one season only. 


@ 








The Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Edi- 
teurs de Musique is an organization of composers 
in France who ask payment from the artists who 
perform compositions controlled by the society. 
Its agent in America asks a fee of $5 per composi- 
tion. Many concert givers in this country have 
refused to pay the amount, preferring to remove 
from their programs all works of composers who 
are members of the French society. It always has 
heen contended by many persons that it is unjust 
for an artist to be penalized for the performance of 
a composition, the rendering of which by him or her 
stimulates the sale and thus produces royalties for 
the composers of such compositions. On the other 
hand, arguments are plentiful in favor of the prac- 
tise, especially on the ground of copyright privileges. 
It does not seem, on the whole, that this is the 
proper time for the Société des Auteurs, etc., to 
press its claims assertively in this country, as has 
been the case of late, and the consensus of opinion 
of native and foreign concert artists now in 
America resolves itself into this summarized ex- 
pression of opinion: Especially in view of the 
2,000,000 American soldiers in France fighting for 
the very existence of the members of that society 
and their people and their art; of the countless 
millions of dollars loaned by Americans through 
their Government to the government of the com- 
posers who belong to that society ; of the countless 
thousands of dollars raised and generously con- 
tributed for the benefit of suffering musicians in 
France by the very artists who are thus penalized ; 
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of the hearty welcome and generous support given 
by American artists and the American public to 
French musicians of all grades, much of which sup- 
port is detrimental to the best interests of American 
artists and composers ; of the countless hundreds of 
thousands of dollars paid by devoted lovers of 
music to innumerable French artists and organiza- 
tions visiting America—in view of all these evi- 
dences of loyal and helpful friendship—and abso- 
lutely one sided—the attempt of the composers of 
this society to levy tribute upon the artists of 
America who help them by performing their works 
is not compatible with that spirit of friendship and 
fraternalism which now exists so strikingly between 
the two great republics, France and the United 


States. 
sei 


Hezading off the customary annual plaints of those 
critics who think that a critic’s only duty is to criti- 
cize, Giulio Gatti-Casazza rises to explain that one 
of the reasons his repertoire bears its present com- 
plexion is because the Metropolitan Opera is a sub- 
scription undertaking, and “we try so to arrange 
the repertoire that subscribers for each night and 
matinee may hear the same works without repeti- 
tion. No matter how popular an opera is, whether 
old or new, no matter how good the cast, its repe- 
tition on a subscription night would be followed by 
no end of protests and complaints. In Europe, 
where a season may not include more than ten or 
twelve different operas, subscribers are quite satis- 
fied to hear the same operas several times if the per- 
formance is good and the work has found favor.” 
That is a common sense and satisfactory reason 
why every opera “demanded” by every critic and 
seat Luyer cannot be given at the Metropolitan in 
a single season. Anyone who possesses a pencil and 
paper and even an ordinary aptitude for figures and 
finance should be able to prove this proposition 
mathematically. 


Gineeiiitinn 





“One of Cincinnati’s fairest and finest claims to 
cultural distinction rests in her possession of a 
symphony orchestra,” says the Cincinnati Enquirer 
in an editorial of October 6; and therein that paper 
has stated a significant thing very simply and 
strongly. There is no gainsaying the fact that those 
American cities which support symphony orchestras 
have lifted themselves far above the communities 
which gauge their own progress merely by the com- 
merce they have developed and the material wealth 
they have amassed. The Cincinnati Orchestra is on 
the eve of its twenty-fourth season, and will start 
the winter with an eauipment of ninety plavers 
under the leadership of no less eminent a musical 
personage than Eugen Ysaye. The Enquirer pavs 
proper tribute in these words to those persons who 
have made, and are making, the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra possible: “To the devoted executives, who have 
watched and guarded the institution so carefully and 
successfully through trials and tribulations, the 
thanks of the community are due. In spite of a 
series of untoward circumstances, testing the mettle 
of the bravest, the association last season continued 
on its way, with the great purpose of maintaining 
Cincinnati’s treasured art institution intact always 
in mind.” 

Oe a 

The Musicat Courter’s new department, “Un- 

solicited Remarks About .” conducted by 
Henrietta Straus, has excited general favorab'e 
comment and numerous letters have been received 
commending it. Among them was one of special 
interest from Charles Wakefield Cadman, which 
concisely summarizes the general tone of the com- 
munications, reading as follows: 
_ Dear Miss Srravs—Your work and sincerity and your 
judgment with regard to music of all sorts is respected 
perhaps more than you think, and so I feel that your little 
“unsolicited remarks” about my A major sonata in a re- 
cent Musicat Courier is a big help. I know you believed 
what you said else vou would not have said it. 

I am very glad indeed that the Ditson Company have 
established a bureau of musical service with you as head. 
That is a bully idea! So many singers and instrumental- 
ists are such poor program makers anyway that such a 
bureau can do a lot of good. 

hope in the course of your work you will be able to 
kill the false habit of placing all American songs at the 
last, thus putting them in an unenviable position where 
critics reviewing such songs and pieces are apt to be tired 
to death and leave because the hour has grown late. 
Haven't I seen the thing work out many times? Any old 
place with most American artists will do for American 
work it seems—but perhaps the war will alter all this. I 
hope so. And you can do something, too. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 

Los Angeles, October 4. 








Music Maintains Morale---Buy Liberty Bonds 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


What War Has Done to Music 

Many persons are busy these days predicting 
transformations which music will undergo after the 
war. The other day we occupied a few spare mo- 
ments in reflecting upon what actual changes the 
war has effected since 1914. 

We had no records at hand to look up all the de- 
tails, but we managed nevertheless to jot down this 
amazing number of important happenings: 

In Germany the spectacle was afforded of a na- 
tion at war keeping up its interest in music as a 
vital factor in education and morale. The other 
European countries quickly followed suit. All the 
foreign governments realized the value of conserv- 
ing their supply of artists, and of using them for 
propaganda purposes in neutral countries. The 
German and Austrian opera singers of the Metro- 
politan, who were in their home countries in Aug- 
ust, 1914, and thereafter were allowed to return to 
America to carry out their contracts here. Conduc- 
tors Muck, Stransky, Kunwald, Bodanzky, had no 
difficulty in leaving the Fatherland for this country. 
In France and Italy the same leniency was exercised 
toward singers and conductors of repute who had, 
or might get, engagements in the United States. 
Many of them did military service, but after short 
terms furlough and honorable discharge usually 
followed. Musicians are not the best fighters in 
the world. Caruso, Martinelli, Polacco, Toscanini, 
Amato, Muratore, Dalmores, Dufranne, Zenatello, 
Campanini, Gatti-Casazza, Rothier, and many other 
Frenchmen and Italians associated with music in 
America left their native shores and travelled hith- 
erward during war time. Elman, Thibaud, Ysaye, 
Dumesnil, Dambois, were more who joined the .mu- 
sical colony here. 

For one reason or another, Carl Flesch, Emmy 
Destinn, Julia Culp, Ferruccio Busoni, Max Pauer, 
did not carry out tours arranged for them in this 
land. Fritz Kreisler was released from Austria. 
What happened to him after he landed on the re- 
public’s shores is well known, from his earlier tri- 
umphant reception to his voluntary retirement. One 
heard rumors of enforced stays in the Central 
Power strongholds, on the part of Emmy Destinn, 
Dinh Gilly, Alexander Petschnikoff, Henri Mar- 
teau, Josef Lhevinne, George Fergusson, etc. Go- 
dowsky, in Ostend when the storm broke, es- 
caped to London, to be followed there soon by 
Ysaye. Gabrilowitsch, Stokowski, Samaroff, made 
a safe retreat from Munich. Paderewski, Ganz, 
Hofmann, Schelling, Bauer, came from Switzer- 
land, if we remember correctly. Heifetz travelled 
over most of Siberia, crossed the Pacific, and rail- 
roaded from San Francisco to New York. Auer 
left Petrograd before the final crash there, and after 
a short Scandinavian residence, set up his studio 
here and filled it with students in a jiffy. 


In Darkest Russia 


An unsubstantiated story from Russia is to the 
effect that Cui died there of starvation not long ago. 
Prokofieff turned up in New York. Stravinsky is 
in Paris. Sibelius narrowly escaped death in Hel- 
singfors at the hands of the Red Guard. Chalia- 
pine, once the idol of Russia, is in dire want, accord- 
ing to report. Edouard de Reszke, after undergo- 
ing many hardships, died on his estate in Poland. 
Paderewski owns a hotel in Warsaw, which no 
doubt has been confiscated by the Germans on ac- 
count of his activities against them. 

Various German orchestras and opera companies 
have been giving performances in conquered cities, 
notably in Lille, Brussels, and Warsaw. Bands of 
the Allied countries have appeared in America. At 
the present time the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
under Messager, is playing for our audiences. The 
Ballet Russe came and went. Nijinsky, the prin- 
cipal dancer, had to overcome serious obstacles in 
orde: to make the westward ocean trip. 


Generalissimos of the Baton 


Conductors have furnished much excitement. 
First of all, Doctor Muck and Doctor Kunwald got 
themselves interned. Toscanini, drawn by his coun- 
try’s distress, went to Italy to help in his way. He 
stopped conducting a concert in Rome because the 
audience objected to the German numbers on his 
program. Josef Stransky was a target for attack 


in New York, but he pointed to the fact that he has 
taken out American naturalization papers, and em- 
phasized his Czecho-Slovak origin. Alfred Hertz, 
of the San Francisco Orchestra, and Artur Bodanz- 
ky, of the Metropolitan, Opera, also asked Uncle 
Sam for first papers of citizenship. Frederick 
Stock, who had taken out such documents many 
years ago, neglected to apply for the completion of 
his citizenship, and after being objected to by some 
Chicago elements as a technical enemy alien, he re- 
signed his leadership of that city’s great symphony 
orchestra. Cincinnati engaged guest corfductors to 
succeed Kunwald, and Rothwell, Hadley, Gabrilo- 
witsch. Herbert, and Ysaye directed the concerts 
there. Ysaye secured the post permanently. Also 
he succeeded Kunwald as the head of the Cincin- 
nati May Festival. The war, too, enabled Detroit 
to secure Ossip Gabrilowitsch for its reorganized 
orchestra. 

The Boston Symphony situation, long a mystery, 
has been cleared up by the engagement of Rabaud, 
the French composer, and without much baton fame. 
There is general disappointment because an Ameri- 
can was not selected, especially after the Boston ex- 
ecutives made a move in the right direction by suc- 
ceeding Witek, the Bohemian concertmaster, with 
Frederick Fradkin, an American, born in Troy, 
N. Y. Pierre Monteux was brought to us with the 
Ballet Russe, then went to the Metropolitan Opera, 
and has done excellent work there. When he first 
landed here he refused to conduct a Richard Strauss 
work. He has just announced that during the 
month of his temporary conductorship of the Bos- 
ton Symphony (pending Rabaud’s coming) he will 
program Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Liszt, 
and other Austro-German classics. The Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra, by the way, announced 
a Beethoven symphony (“Eroica”) for its opening 
concert in New York, but before the organization 
arrived here, the program was changed by some one 
in New York, and the Franck symphony substituted 
for the Teutonic composition. 

Lest we forget, before Rabaud’s selection was 
announced by Boston, it was known that Mengel- 
berg, Sir Henry Wood, Polacco, Rachmaninoff 
(who had fled from Russia and could not be lo- 
cated, although he is believed to be in Scandinavia), 
Toscanini, Serafin, and others had been under con- 
sideration. 

After the Boston and Cincinnati sensations, a 
“cleaning up” process took place in all the Amer- 
ican orchestras, and today it is fairly certain that 
if any pro-Germans exist in those bodies, they are 
more silent than the well known untalkative Sphinx. 

Strafing Opera 

In England, concert and opera activity continued 
without interruption. The Manners and Beecham 
companies not only drew crowded houses, but did 
so also with the Wagner operas, including “Valky- 
rie” and “Tristan and Isolde.” Very properly, 
those works were sung in English. The Promenade 
concerts in London, under Wood, did not ban the 
German classics, although agitation against them 
took place in 1914 and 1915. Strauss is not played 
in England. it was reported in 1914-15 that Strauss 
had refused to join the rest of the famous scientists, 
authors, educators, and musicians of Germany in 
signing a manifesto justifying Germany and con- 
demning her enemies. Strauss’ detractors ex- 
plained that he had remained aloof from the move- 
ment in order to protect his royalties and maintain 
his post-war popularity in Italy, France, and Eng- 
land. 

The English school of composition is being en- 
couraged, and English performers have ousted all 
the Germans who flourished so abundantly in Brit- 
ait before the war. Many foreign and native art- 
ists living in London went into vaudeville because 
of a necessary limitation in the concert output. Eng- 
lish publishers issued editions of the German works, 
most of whose original plates, it was said, had been 
melted down to secure copper for Fritz’s bullets. 
The French publishers followed the example of 
their British colleagues. England boycotted Ger- 
man pianos. ‘The firm of Bechstein went out of 
business in London. The name of Bechstein Hall 
was changed. London became a haven for most 
of the refugee Belgian musicians of note. 
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Itaiy cast out German opera, but Germany re- 
tained the older Italian works, giving passports, 
however, to scores by Puccini, Leoncavallo, and 
other living writers from the Peninsula. France, 
too, would have nothing of the Wagner list. Ger- 
many kept “Faust,” “Carmen,” and the Meyerbeer 
repertoire. The supply of new Italian operas—usu- 
ally a big annual crop—fell off, and only short and 
intermittent seasons of lyric singing were held in 
the important theatres. In Germany, an American 
singer, Edyth Walker, was holding the boards suc- 
cessfully, as recently as some months ago, and _ in 
Vienna, two American tenors, Miller and Piccaver, 
were brilliantly active at the Royal Opera. 

In Our Own Country 

The agitation against German music is perhaps 
the most important of the war’s tonal manifesta- 
tions here. This feeling is stronger on the part of 
the general public than in the ranks of the musi- 
cians. Until last season German orchestral works 
figured prominently on the symphony programs, 
but from the 1918-19 repertoire so far published, 
one gleans that the familiar classics will be few and 


* far between, with living Austro-German composers 


showing not at all. French and Russian compos- 
ers predominated. Italian symphonic composers 
are rare birds, and therefore they did not material- 
ize. There was, and is, systematic propaganda here 
for French music and musicians. Italian propa- 
ganda for Italian opera always has been with us. 

American works are treated with more respect— 
enforced respect, if you like—by all our symphonic 
organizations now. Before the war only the Chi 
cago and Minneapolis Orchestras were devoted and 
practical friends of the American composer. 

All the clubs, associations, festivals, conventions, 
have given programs made up exclusively of Amer- 
ican music. On every hand there is agreement that 
this is the psychological moment for American 
music, that now is its most golden opportunity. 

Singers have been truly generous in voicing 
American material. Pianists have adhered conspic- 
uously to the older repertoire, and possibly that is 
because our American composers do not seem to run 
to piano pieces as copiously as they do to songs. If 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
Weber, Liszt, are taken out of piano programs, there 
is little left to substitute for them in point of schol- 
arly weight and classical solidity. This is a good 
time for American composers to write acceptable. 
meaty fugues, sonatas, fantasias, and other awe- 
some matter of that kind. Unfortunately Franck 
left comparatively little piano music, Debussy is 
dead, and the rest of the French keyboard mor- 
ceaux are not impressive. The Russians have done 
good work through Scriabin and Rachmaninoff, 
but the former’s left hand prelude and the latter’s 
C sharp minor tidbit in the same form, appear to 
be the only things Americans really desire. A few 
Russian songs have hit hard. The French lead eas- 
ily in the variety and worth of their vocal music. 

In opera we have not had any great change of 
repertoire through the war, except for the elimina 
tion ef German works. A reasonable number of 
novelties were secured from abroad and produced 
in New York and Chicago. Even world premieres 
figured among them, two more such events being 
scheduled for this winter, a new Leroux opera in 
Chicago, and a triple bill of new one-acters by Puc- 
cini, in New York. 

Goritz—of ill fame because of his song celebra- 
tion of the “T.usitania” massacre—Reiss, Ober, 
Sembach, Kurt, and other German artists, were 
asked to leave the Metropolitan after the Wagner 
operas had preceded them. Egon Pollak, the gift- 
ed German conductor in Chicago, returned to Ger 
many. The loss of the Wagner repertoire also led 
to the temporary retirement of Mme. Fremstad, a 
grievcus deprivation. Mme. Destinn’s failure to 
return here gave Gatti-Casazza a chance to import 
Claudia Muzio, a welcome addition because of her 
youth, fresh voice, and fine singing art. 

Operas by Nevin, Hadley, Cadman, De Koven, 
were produced in Chicago and New York. Operas 
by Moore, Breil, Hugo, Hadley, are coming. There 
is no doubt that the war has given a new impetus to 
our opera writers, because of the way the two big 
opera companies are (nolens volens) opening their 
doors a bit wider for our native endeavors. More 
than ever before, American singers are figuring in 
the casts, although no outstanding “stars” seem to 
have developed recently among the sons and daugh 
ters of Columbia. 

Galli-Curci might been heard in 


not have 











“The Kaiser must 


abdicate!’ says Wilson; and that extra’bond you are just going 


to buy says the same thing. Buy Liberty Bonds! 
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America to this day had the war not diverted her 
from South America to this part of the world and 
kept her from continuing her career in Italy. 


Star Spangling at Home 


The San Carlo Company, typically Italian, 
changed its customary methods sufficiently to 
feature Marcella Craft, Elizabeth Amsden, and 


Queena Mario, Americans, during its recent New 
York season, and to give “The Secret of Suzanne” 
in English. At the Park Theatre in this city, the 
Society of American Singers is taking advantage of 
the instant by presenting many well known Ameri- 
can singers in opera comique splendidly given. 
Hadley’s brand new “Bianca” (which won the 
$1,000 Hinshaw Prize) is slated for its premiére 
Friday, October 18. 

“The Ster Spangled Banner” and some of our 
symphony conductors had memorable differences, 
but of course Old Glory triumphed. 

We evened up the French propaganda by send- 
ing Walter Damrosch abroad to show Paris how 
well our conductors lead their music, Also we sent 
the Allies a certain not unpopular tune and text 
known “Over There,” by the irrepressible 
(;eorge Cohan, 

Our Government was quick to recognize the 
value of song in the camps and everywhere our 
soldiers were formed into willing and_ effective 
choruses, drilled by competent leaders, Com- 
munity music took on a big development and uplift 
under war stimulus. It looks, too, as though it had 
come to stay. The United States authorities, 
stimulated by General Pershing, have decided to 
augnient the size of our military bands abroad and 
in the camps here. 

Hundreds of American musicians are in the, 
Y. M. C. A, and other entertainment units, singing 
and playing for our troops in France, and volun- 
teering to appear in the camps throughout this 
country. 

In the Liberty Loan Drives the help of the artists 
has been invaluable. They have brought in some 
billions of dollars. 

And as for the conception of patriotism inherent 
in the American musician—look for part of the 
eloquent proof in our “Under the Flag” depart- 
ment. 

Changes brought about in music by the war? Oh 
yes, a few. 


ds 


Wood Would 


In a recent issue of The Triad, that snappy little 
New Zealand monthly, there is this passage bearing 
on a matter of timely moment: 

The London Saturday Review is not fool enough to 
pretend that the war should be productive of any boy- 
cott of German music. In Australia that idiotic idea or 
suggestion has gained some currency, the stupidity find- 
ing its finest flower in the act of an inconspicuous actor 
who, while himself frequently appearing in Viennese 
musical comedy, fired a revolver at the next house as 
a protest when somebody in it played “German music.” 
Great music, like great poetry, belongs to the world, 
Who would be ass enough to attempt to boycott Ho- 
mer or Aischylus if we should happen at some time to 
be at war with Greece? 

In this connection, it is not uninteresting to cast 
one’s eye over the attached advertisement, clipped 
‘from the London Daily Telegraph of September 9, 
1918: 

QUEEN’S HALL. 


Sole lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
TONIGHT, 7.30 till 9.45. 


Overture, “Tannhauser” ... Wagner. 
Prelude and Death Song (“Tristan”) 


Wagner. 
Entrance of the Gods (“Rheingold”) 

Wagner. 
we, 8... | Breereryrere - Wagner. 
Good Friday Music (“Parsifal”)..Wagner. 


funeral March (“Gétterdimmerung”) 
Wagner. 
Ballade in A minor .....Coleridge-Taylor. 
Overture, “Raymond” ,. A. Thomas 
IR HENRY J, WOOD, CONDUCTOR. 
S 18, 6.d. to §s. od. Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 320, Regent-St., Manager. 
What would Sir Henry have done with his 
Wagner had he accepted the Boston position, Did 
he refuse it on account of possible restrictel inde- 
pendence in the matter of program making? 


Smoking ’Em Out 


It has been a matter of common knowledge that 
in the early days of the war, our American or- 
chestras were veritable hotbeds of pro-German 
sentiment, After the limelight was turned on those 
organizations, howeve1, and our public showed that 
it wil! not brook unpatriotic influences even from 
the peaceful votaries of orchestral art, all our 
symphonic bodies, cleaned house as thoroughly as 
possible and today they are practically free from 


MUSICAL COURIER 


members indifferent, or inimical to, our national 

interests. The Chicago —- of the other day 

represented the last of the official purgings. 

Minneapolis has taken a drastic and welcome 
step in asking its orchestral players to sign a pledge 
worded as follows: 

I, the undersigned, member of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, do hereby pledge unswerving loyalty 
to the United States of America, and do solemnly 
promise to support the United States in the war against 
Germany and Austria, and to do everything in my 
power to aid the Government in conducting the war to 
a final victory. I pledge myself to observe all Govern- 
ment rules and regulations of every nature, and, to the 
extent of my financial ability, to support the Govern- 
ment loans as well as the Government agencies of re- 
lief and mercy, notably the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C..A. and Knights of Columbus. I agree that 
this pledge shall be attached to and become a part of 
the contract existing between the Orchestral Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis and myself, and that failure on my 
part to carry out in good faith, and to the satisfaction 
of the Orchestral Association, the obligation here as- 
sumed, shall constitute a violation of said contract, 

Karleton Hackett voices, in the Chicago Evening 
Post of September 27, the general satisfaction felt 
at this step of the Minneapolis orchestral sponsors, 
and he points out the effectiveness of the idea to 
make the Orchestral Association the sole judge as 
to whether the men are carrying out their pledges 
in good faith. 

All the Minneapolis players have signed, by the 
way, and so has every other employee of the asso- 
ciation and of the auditorium, where the symphony 
concerts are given. 

Mr. Hackett is in receipt of a pertinent and 
peppery letter from his friend, Emil Oberhoffer, to 
wit: 

I want to assure you personally that I would tolerate 
no man in the orchestra who even hesitated to subscribe 
to. the sentiments expressed on the card issued by our 
orchestral association, which every loyal American takes 
as a matter granted and an obligation gladly fulfilled. As 
a tangible evidence of the fact that our orchestra’is 100 
per cent. American, | proudly point to the fact that to- 
day, before the real drive for the Fourth Liberty Loan 
was even started, we have signatures from our orchestra 
for nearly $20,000 in subscriptions. 

All hail, then, to music in America and American music, 
and may the day be not far distant when not even the low- 
liest of the tribe of critics (and musicians) may be forced 
to exclaim (as has happened to the shining lights hereto- 
fore upon encountering the name of “Smith” on a musical 
program), “Who in hell is Smith?” 

The Minneapolis Orchestra, under Oberhoffer, 
gave American works insistent prominence on its 
programs long before this country went into the 
war. As Mr. Hackett observes: “The organization 
deserves well of this republic.” 


“Words, Words, Words.”—Hamlet 


If ever the German language is sung again in our 
concert halls, singers may have to face the chances 
of an increased Teutonic vocabulary, as the war is 
bringing forth a number of new and graphic words. 
Solomon Eagle, of London, has been supplying The 
New Statesman (London) with extracts from a 
book by Réné Delcourt dealing with the current 
German slang he picked up at the war front from 
prisoners and current German wartime newspapers 
and books. 

In the Kaiser’s ranks, the chasseur is known as 
“der Quack-Quack”; telephonists are “Briider von 
der Quasselstrippe” (chatter-line) ; automobilists 
are “Stinksaicke” and “Benzinhusaren.” Engineers 
are called, among other things, “Stinktiere,” “Sta- 
chelschweine,” and “Erdmannchen”; the gunners 
are “die Bummsképfe.” Among equipment slang 
is “der Maulkorb” (jaw basket) for the gas mask. 
and “die Gewittertulpe” (storm-tulip) for the steel 
helmet ; and the numerous nicknames for superior 
officers include “der Kommissjesus” for chaplain 
and “Lieber Gott” for lieutenant. Allied airmen 
are “die Habichte” (the hawks) and an airman 
who comes regularly over the German lines is “der 


' Stammgast” and “der Abonnent” (the regular sub- 


scriber). Colored soldiers are “schwarze Biester,” 
“schwarze Saue,” etc. For shrapnel the Germans 
use “Tsching-bum”; and they have onomatopeeic 
words for every sort of missile, starting, in flight 
and landing. Ourown “whiz-bang” and “pompom”’are 
put in the shade by “Ratsche-bum,” “Huhle-huhle,” 
etc. Our “Archie” is known as a “Wau-Wau” ; and 
“die Bulldogge,” is an Italian gun in southern Tyrol. 
The many names for a machine gun include “alte 
Weibergosche” (gossiping hag), “Totenorgel” 
(death organ), “Mahmaschine” (mowing machine), 
“Pleischhackmaschine,” and “Kaffeemiihle” (coffee 
mill). A dugout is “Heldenkeller” (hero cellar). 
‘The veterinary surgeon is “der Pferdeschlachter” 
(horse butcher) and a sick man is “der Aspirin- 
aspirant.” The French are the “Oh-la-las” (from 
the cries of their wounded), the “Wulewuhs.” and 
the “Parlewuhs.” The cavalry ¢all the infantry 
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“Hurrahkanaille,” another name for the infantry 
being “Kilometerschwein.” 


Mass Melodies Amass Money 

One of the intense Liberty Loan drives took 
place the other evening at a performance of “Head 
Over Heels,” in the Cohan Theatre. Mitzi, the 
comedienne, and the official speaker had finished 
their remarks, the latter concluding with the urge 
that “some one please start the proceedings with a 
good sized pledge so that the tone of the contribu- 
tions shall be set in the pitch of high figures.” 

A small, very young looking chap in a gray 
lounging suit, who was seated in the middle of the 
parquet, said very quietly: “I pledge twenty-five 
thousand dollars !” 

After the applause had died down, the drive 
started with a rush and whenever there was an odd 
$1,000 or $2,000 or more needed to round off a big 
total, the bidder of the original $25,000 was on 
hand with the additional bids, until he had signed 
altogether for $36,000. He would not allow his 
name to be used, and all those in the audience who 
cid not know him were agog with curiosity to dis- 
cover his identity. 

Finally a fashionable lady in the front row leaned 
over to the cellist, Heindl, and asked: “Who is the 
young man who has given all that money?” Heindl 
replied: “Oh, just one of the musicians.” . 

It was Jerome Kern, composer of “Head Over 
Heels,” “Very Good Eddie,” “Oh, Boy,” “Lady, 
Lady” and other shekel-producing successes of the 
past few years. 

More Non-Essentials 

Musical pessimists. 

Wagner lectures. 

“Second Caruso” tenors. 

Galli-Curci detractors. 

Applauding concert ushers. 

Melancholy war songs. 

Variationettes 

E. B. F. suggests that soon a certain famous 
anthem will be called: “Deutschland Unter Alles.” 

nen 

Mischa Elman was invited recently by Louis 
Mana, one of the principals in “Friendly Enemies,” 
now at the Hudson Theatre here, to occupy a box 
at that performance. The violinist appeared and 
was rather surprised when Mann called on him after 
the second act to come on the stage. Mr. Maun 
asked Elman: “Will you agree to play a solo if I 
sell $100,000 worth of Liberty Bonds?” Mr. El- 
man said he would be delighted to play, but had no 
violin with him. Mr. Mann informed him that was 
not a difficult matter, and he produced a fine violin 
for Mr. Elman’s use. The result was that $145,000 
worth of bonds were sold, which no doubt is the 

largest fee on record for one musical solo. Need- 
less to state, Elman received an ovation from the 
audience. 
nme 
L. E, Behymer, the Los Angeles impresario, who 
was a bit fearsome a few weeks ago when he was 
in the East about the possible effect on the concert 
industry, of a twenty per cent. tax on tickets, now 
announces his customary big philharmonic courses 
and uses as his slogan, “Music as Usual.” 
ner 
“Dear Charles: Come home. Forgive and for- 
get. I promise not to sing ‘I Hear You Calling 
Me’ any more, and I have destroyed the record of 
‘Over There.’ Ethel.” 
a 
“Tf there is one thing which is worse than a 
squeaking piano pedal,” E. F, W. takes the trouble 
to write, “it is a music rack which tumbles over 
every time one touches the keys.” 
zee 
Bernard Hamblen, composer of “Women of the 
Homeland,” hastens to report that he was playing 
that song the other day for a well known soprano 
and reaching the end of a page with his both hands 
busy, he said to her: “Would you please turn over 
quickly?” The lady replied sweetly: “I'd like to 
oblige you, but I’m no acrobat.” Hamblen says 
that on his way home he thought of a bit of repartee 
he should have employed about “vocal gymnastics,” 
or “vocal exercise” or something of that kind. 
Ree 
A friend sends us—although she admits that it 
has nothing to do with music—a list of bona fide ex- 
tracts from letters received recently at the Depart- 
ment of Allowances and Pensions in Washington : 
I have not received no pay since my husband was con- 


fined in a camp in’Germany. +" 
If I don’t git my husband's money I shall be o’bliged 
to go on the street and lead an immort&l life. 
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I’m going to have my neighbor taken up for definition 
of character. 

In accordance with instructions on ring paper, J have 
given birth to twins nent, in on 


While the cables tell us that a piano was carried 
from London to Paris in an aeroplane, it is not on 
record that the aviator played “Wait Till the Clouds 
Roll By,” or "Nearer, My Gad, to Thee.” 


Why are orchestral violinists clean shaven, why 
do cellists wear long hair, and why do woodwind, 
brass and double bass players beard themselves to 
the very eyes? 

eRe 

Now that the Kriemhilde line is broken on the 
Argonne front, and the Wotan and Siegfried lines 
are things of the past, the Wagnerian idea continues 
to be followed out in the way Walhalla, or Berlin, 
is beginning to wobble. The war gods are gathered 
there in sullen resignation, and their power will go 
up in smoke after their castle of dreams is given the 

“torch, perhaps by te naan people themselves. 


From “Biff” we receive this sonnet: 
THE CRITIC’S CRY. 
Music now is here to stay, 
Sound the cry, “Hip, Hip, Hooray!” 
2 8 
Musicians no longer are interested in the informa- 
tion that Columbus discovered America. They con- 
sider it of vastly more importance that America 
has discovered America. 
¥ a 
If mezzo-contraltos, mezzo-sopranos and_bass- 
baritones, then it is legitimate to speak also of con- 
tralto-sopranos, even though they are the most re- 
cent of the hyphenated singers to come into their 
own, 
nme 
The New York World of last Sunday tells of 
Sergeant O’Halleran, “who recently took part in a 
concert in France at which Caruso’s manager was 
present and was offered a contract by the latter after 
the war is over.” And yet the United States Gov- 
ernment is asking our dailies to conserve white 
paper. 
zeme*e 
An unknown artist giving a debut recital tried 
to sell a friend a ticket for the event. With the 
methods of the Liberty Loan speakers in mind, the 
friend replied: “I’ll buy one if 499 other persons 
do the same.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ms 
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NEW MUSICAL FIELD 

Without doubt many readers have noticed an ef 
vertisement which has been running for severa 
weeks in the Muscat Courter under “Opportunt- 
It reads as foilows: 
cturing corporation in a small Rhode Island town 
desires to introduce and stimulate musical art in the com- 
munity of which it is the most important institution. Cor- 
respondence is invited from pianists, violinists and cellists 
of European training and of the highest musicianship. 
The corporation is prepared to guarantee an adequate 
living; in a pleasant atmosphere. One player of —. in- 
strument will be engaged, and they must be prepare . 
settle in the community and become a part of its life. In 
writing please state age, whether married or single, edu- 
cational training; and, in brief, subsequent experience. 

The remarkable thing about this advertisement 
is the fact that it introduces a new factor into the 
musical profession and opens a new and ot aay 
unlimited field of employment. The Y. M. ae a 
is in the field looking for hundreds of song leaders 
for the great industrial plants at this moment, but 


i i hing about this advertisement is that 
the interesting thing ee aad 


it represents the voluntary act 0 ; 
Island corporation employing thousands of people, 
which recognizes the value of music—good music— 
as a business asset in a manufacturing community, 
and proposes to furnish that music at its own ex- 

nse without any thought of profit, but only for 
the sake of the increase in morale which it is confi- 
dent music will create in the community. If one 
corporation has already seen the light, others are 
going to, and the result is bound to be far reaching. 
Not only will a new opportunity to earn his living 
be ofiered to the professional musician, but, more 
than heretofore, he will be a potent factor in the 
development of the aesthetic life of the community ; 
further, he will be in a position to see exactly what 
resuits his work achieves, always a great incentive 
to the continuation of work ; and, as a more remote 
consequence, he will be implanting a love of good 
music where it never existed before and aiding all 
his fellow artists by building up a clientele for con- 
certs where they never have been supported pre- 
bag much general interest to the professional 
musician is the matter that, at the request of the 
Musicat Courter, an official of the corporation 


ties.” 
A manufa 
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which is advertising has furnished us with much de- 
tailed information as to the positions, the reason 
for their creation, what they demand of the holder, 
what return they may bring in, etc., etc. Here are 
extracts from his letter: 


We wish to initiate and stimulate a musical activity here. 
We have a fair sized factory; our people and community 
are prosperous, and we lack music. Living conditions here 
are excellent; we are within easy reach of Boston and 
Providence and about five hours’ journey from New York. 

Our idea is to establish musicians here who will teach 
violin, piano and cello; who will give concerts in the vil- 
lage and in the surrounding villages. Also, one of our 
three musicians would be expected to conduct a community 
chorus and in time possibly a small orchestra. There is 
already a band, which suffers only from lack of musical 
leadership. There is opportunity for a prominent chamber 
music organization, ard I think a very good remuneration 
in total. 

Our plan is that we will guarantee our musicians a cer- 
tain amount, and in addition to this they shall earn as 
much as they can in the several fields, we reserving the 
tight, however, that their musical activity shall be con- 
ducted under our direction. 

I feel confident that there is the opportunity here for 
the right musicians to earn from four to five thousand 
dollars per year each, and we should be interested only in 
furthering this matter on a high musical plane. Naturally, 
we know the local conditions here fairly well, and it is 
our knowledge of these that makes us feel that the ex- 
penditure of a considerable amount of money on our part 


is warranted. : 

Thus the general outlines of the plan are set 
forth. Replying to questions of detail propounded 
by the Musica Courtir, the same official contin- 
ued as follows: 

To answer your questions categorically : 

I do not know what the limit of price for tuition could 
be in time. Probably the limit at this time is one dollar— 
unless a reason to the contrary developed, it would be the 
endeavor of this company to maintain low rates of tuition 
so as to make the tuition accessible to the people gener- 
ally. It is to overcome this, in part, that the company 
stands ready to make up for the tuition by offering a 
guaranteed amount, in addition to what may be earned 
teaching. 

As to how high a musician could eventually bring his 
income—I am not prepared to say that there is any limit 
to this within reason. This corporation believes that the 
right atmosphere in its community, musically and other- 
wise, will be a distinct source of profit, and if that can be 
made to prove itself, then the limit of earnings of those 
engaged in creating that profit is only limited by the extent 
of the profit itself. We have enough faith in it to take all 
ot the chances in the beginning. As to what services are 
demanded in return for the certain amount guaranteed, 
the above answer practically replies to this. We want mu- 
sicians of the highest class to come and live here. We 
realize that their earnings from lessons at low rates of 
tuition will be limited, and the reason for creating the 
stipulated amount above their other earnings is to assure 
them a profitable livelihood. 

As to the company reserving the right to conduct this 
musical activity under its direction, we mean by that that 
the company shall determine the rates from time to time 
that are to be charged for lessons, the price at which tick- 
ets for concerts are to be sold, and shall have the business 
management of all concerts. The intention is that the mu- 
sicians shall receive whatever net profits are derived from 
any concerts that are given, in addition to what they 
can earn teaching and in addition to the guaranteed 
amount; but we believe we understand the conditions of 
this part of the country better than strangers would, and 
we have the business organization to carry on the business 
end of the enterprise; to see that the dates are properly 
provided for; to see that advertising is provided; to make 
financial arrangements with assisting artists, etc., etc. I 
believe a concert can be given once a week for a period 
of thirty-five to forty weeks, in different places, that would 
yield a net return of $125 to $150 for each concert. 

The company would expect to have a voice in conference 
with the musicians in the general character of the music 
supplied to the public. I have for twenty-five years or more 
been a constant student of the violin, and have studied 
with the best people in America. I should like nothing 
better than to see the community fed on a diet of Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart, but I should want to avoid the 
mistake of doing that very thing until the community was 
ready for it. We should have to begin with a little classic 
music, together with a good deal that is popular, and grad- 
ually have more of the classic and less of the pooular, as 
the people become ready for it. By popular I mean music 
of the character of Massenet, Delibes, Johan Strauss, etc. 
Here again our knowledge of the local conditions should 
be oe until the project has secured a foundation for 
itself. 

In a general way we might say that we want to make 
good music available to all of the people, just as it is in 
some European places, but the economic conditions in 
America are so different from those in Europe that that 
cannot be arrived at unless some outside agency, in this 
case our own corporation, assumes a part of the expense. 
Otherwise, good music would not be within the reach of all 
of the people. 

It. is our wish to make the project as profitable as pos- 
sible for those engaged in it, so that we can, in turn, de- 
mand the services of the best people. 

The amount of the guarantee: If we felt convinced that 
we had the right man we would offer him $2,500 the first 
year. He would have considerable time, probably, for 
other work, such as arranging, composing, or research 
work, and anything that he could earn from any of these 
sources, after taking care of the routine, would be so much 
to his advantage. 

Our village has about two thousand inhabitants, but it 
is the center of a town of between eight and nine thousand, 
this town being composed of a number of villages, all of 
which are very close together, say within a mile or so of 
each other. Roughly speaking, there must be well over a 
million people within twenty-five miles of this village. The 
living conditions are good. We are building new houses 





of the most modern type, which are available. The rents 
are a good deal less probably than you have been accus- 
tomed to find them in —— for similar accommodations. 

Regarding the pianist for the community chorus work, 
this pianist would, of course, be one of the three musicians 
we are thinking of engaging, and possibly we might have 
an organ for this work instead of a piano. It would give 
so much more fullness than the piano. 

Regarding the music for community chorus and band 
work, probably that is something which the company would 
assume, as well as the financing of the short concert tours. 

This is a remarkable letter, written by one who 
evidently not only is a keen, farseeing business man, 
but who has a thorough knowledge of music as well. 
The company advertising, needless to say, already 
has kad numerous responses. It was not from any 
necessity of promoting this particular instance that 
the Musicat Courter has taken editorial notice of 
it, but only because of its tremendous importance 
as the pioneer move in a new musical field whose 
possibilities of development are practically illim- 
itable. 
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BALTIMORE’S MUSICAL MAYOR 


A most interesting document is a pamphlet just 
published and called ‘‘Mayor’s General Message to 
the City Council of Baltimore.” The Mayor in 
question is James H. Preston, and he has attracted 
much attention to his city among cultured circles 
everywhere by his steadfast belief, which he has 
demonstrated in principle and practice, that a mu- 
nicipality should be interested in music and should 
seek to provide opportunities for frequent hearings 
by the people of the best of the tonal masterpieces. 

In his interesting message to the Baltimore Coun- 
cil, Mayor Preston pointed out that a progressive 
municipal government should look after the aes- 
thetic as well as the physical development of the 
city ; that during the past seven years Baltimore has 
been the pioneer in many musical movements, and 
might well be said to be the cradle of municipal 
music; Baltimore has led among cities of the coun- 
try with its Municipal Anthem; it was the first to 
establish a municipal band; the first to have out- 
door community singing; and the first city to have 
an orchestra of true symphonic dimensions, under 
exclusive municipal administration and at the public 
expense. 

The Baltimore Municipal Band (thirty-five mu- 
sicians) is in existence for sixteen weeks during the 
suminer months. The expense of these city con- 
certs for the season 1917 was $12,824.31, of which 
the musicians were paid $10,023. Together with 
the concerts given by the Municipal Band, there are 
occasions of open air community singing, and at 
some of these events as many as 50,000 persons 
have gathered at one time. During the past season 
the anniversary of the Battle of 1812 was cele 
brated by a week of community singing. While the 
Municipal Band is in session each Saturday morn- 
ing, the guests at the Baltimore hotels receive for- 
mal invitations to attend the concert. There also 
is in Baltimore a Park Band of thirty-five pieces 
maintained by the city. 

Two years ago the municipality established a 
symphony orchestra as an experiment. The object 
was to provide high grade orchestral music at prices 
ranging from twenty-five cents to $1 for box seats. 
The. popular support exhibited by the community 
was stich as to surpass even the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. The concerts are monthly and take 
place at the Lyric Theatre, which is packed to the 
doors at each of these events. The orchestra has 
presented many works by American composers, and 
at its concerts have appeared such soloists as Mabel 
Garrison, Sophie Braslau, Lucy Gates, Marcella 
Craft, Paul Althouse, Reinald Werrenrath, Ethel 
Leginska, Ernest Hutcheson, Arthur Shattuck. 
Irma Seydel, Frank Gittelson, Elias Breeskin, etc. 
The final rehearsal before each concert is given be 
fore the students of one or another of the high 
schools, and explanatory addresses are made by well 
known local musicians. The most impressive feat- 
ure about these concerts is the fact that the receipts 
for 1917 were $14,588.44 and the expenditures were 
$14,441.11, leaving a profit on hand of $147.33. 

Closing the musical part of Mayor Preston’s mes- 
sage is this passage: 

The lead of Baltimore in its act of providing com- 
munity concerts for the entertainment and wholesome 
recreation of the people not only attracted widespread 
attention, but the success of her undertaking is inducing 
other cities to fall in line. It should be a source of 
gratification to learn that Pittsburgh, after a study of 
the Baltimore plan, is about to follow in its wake. In- 
quiries have also been received from Chicago, Detroit 
and St. Louis. 

It would be a great boom to music in general, and 
to our civic communities in particular, if other chief 
executives were to display the same cultural tenden- 
cies and regard for aesthetic municipal development 
as Mayor Preston of Baltimore has exhibited so 
conspicuously and demonstrated so successfully. 
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Harry Writes Home 


There isn't very much about music in the real, genuine; 
sure-enough letter from the front that I am going to print 
in this column this week; but what there is about music is 
pretty important and when I'm lucky enough to get hold 
of a real human document like this one, in it goes no mat- 
ter if there's not a word about music anywhere in it. 

A youngster named Harry Bergin wrote it. Harry is 
with the machine gunners over there. Evidently the war 
suits Harry and | should say that Harry suited the war. 
Here's his letter: 

My Dear Ma and Pa 

Well, here it is Sunday morning and I am starting on my letter, 
| bave not been able to write any for the last two weeks, so I 
will try to make up for lost time. 

After writing my last letter, we changed camp and went up to 
the reserve line, while our infantry went up to the front line. 
Mom, I am proud of being eased as a member of the 106th, 
as the boys made a wonderful name for themselves. The Tom- 
mies call them “The damned devils!” and say you cannot hold 
them; all they want to do is go over the top and they are won- 
ders, Gee, say the Tommies, if all the Americans are like them 
they will be in Berlin by Christmas! So you can imagine how they 
fight. (ur company’s one regret is that we were held in the reserve 
line and not sent up with our infantry. 

While the company was in reserve another runner named Quigley 
and myself were detailed to battalion headquarters to act as run- 
ners with messages to the front or further back to our company, 
and while it came out all O, K. we were given a few thrills now 
und then by “Jerry.” Quigley went out on a bike to inspect some 
gun positions for our company in case they came up nearer the 
tront line. Everything was fine for a few minutes, then Jerry kc 
loose with some of his 9.2 H. E, shells. Well, Quig jumped or fel 
off his wheel and ducked into a billet. He waited a while and 
then started off again, and sure enough old Jerry opened up once 
more, Quig said he was too seared to stop, so he went like the 
wind The shells were dropping all around, but none of them go: 
him and when he came back we had a good laugh. He uehek @ 
pack and a half of butts during the half hour it took him to tell 
me. Ever since, he wears the red band of a runner on his left 
arm, as he says he is willing to bet his month's pay that it is the 
runner and not the gunner who is the brave guy, because you must 
get your message through We have great fun kidding him. 

My pal Al Langen went out one day with a message and he met 
a Tommy on the road who told him he had better get off of it. Al 
thought he was trying to kid him and scare him, so—thick like the 
Irish—-he kept moping along and z-z-z-2z-2, they came! Well, he 
ducked behind a bush with a soap box over his head, thinking that 
would save him. He did get away safe, but not until one of the 
fellows came along and saw him hiding under the box, and believe 
me, that was another great laugh for all hands when we got together 
again. That is the way, Ma; of course we were in danger at all 
times, but we take it great and have many a fine laugh at our dif 
ferent experiences of ducking. I have even seen fellows duck behind 
a wire screen when they aeard a shell overhead, thinking if it 
came near the screen would save them; but all I can say is, Jerry 
is a very poor shot with 9.2 high explosive shells, 

When Quigley and | came back from battalion Leadquarters we 
found that our company had moved the night before, so it was a 
case of mope for us to find them. After going a short way we 
stopped in at another outfit for breakfast and had oatmeal, bacon, 
potatoes, bread, jam and coffee—not so bad! After eating, 
we put our packs on and beat it. At dinner we had steak, Frenc 
fried potatoes, fried onions, bread, jam and coffee—graft from 
another company-—and were lucky enough at last to find our own 
outfit just as they were lining up for supper; so we were just in 
time, but found that the next day we were due once more to mope. 

The next night we all broke camp and hiked about ten miles and 
then got on our dear “8 or 40," which means our parlor car. They 
are freight cars, slightly smaller than the ones in the States, and 
they put either eight horses or forty men in them. Well, we got on 
our special and after getting in, found we could put our packs against 
the side of the car for a cushion and sit down on our slickers and 
put our knees up so we might rest our elbows on them and then 
go to sleep; but there was little sleep in our car that night, as we 
all had a singing fit on and you could not make us feel bad after 
the wonderful name our infantry made. When daylight came we 
opened the door on each side and sat looking out at the country, and 
Ma, it was certainly beautiful. Picture me, if you can, sitting in 
the doorway of a freight, eating a bean sandwich just as though 
I was the happiest boy in the world. Well, like everything else, 
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our trip came to an end after just twenty hours on our dear parlor 
cars, and then we ma to our new camp ten miles away, right 
in back of our ‘band. Believe me—they can play some music! 
All hands were singing and tripping along; yes, many of them did 
trip, a8 we did not reach camp until 12 p. m., and you know it is 
a case of all lights out. But after getting to bed that night, how 
we did sleep and forget that we were at war! 
. . . 7 + . eo & 


On getting up Friday morning, we found we had reached the best 
camping spot since we touched “over here.” Our tents were pitched 
in four rows, each row straight as an arrow, and a fine running 
brook only fifteen yards away from the row I am in, The night 
we hit here some one discovered the brook and we all hed a fine 
drink, as we had run out of water on our way in; but since, we 
only gee it for washing purposes and bathing. 

riday afternoon, the lieut t d that a show would 
be given oy Harry Lauder in town that afternoon and you should 
see those boys get together to go. I had been washing clothes, 
but believe me, the detail was dropped and I got ready. Shoes on 
without socks, pants without underdrawers, coat without shirt or 
undershirt—any way so we could get to see him, and he was great! 
He has some fine new songs and as our company marched onto the 
field (it was held in the open) we attracted some attention. After 
the show was over, our nrst sergeant gave the command to fall 
in, Well, all the boys jumped to it and we counted off and marched 
out. Since then we heard that the major general was watching us 
and complimented the colonel of our regiment, saying it was the only 
company to march in and out in formation. he colonel in turn 
complimented our captain at mess before all the officers of the regi- 
ment, which made him feel very fine and he told us all yesterday 
as we were lined up for inspection. 

Well, I guess now I am up to my actions of today. Arose at 
6.15 a. m., went down the road, had my confession heard, served 
and received communion at 7 o'clock mass; came back, had break- 
fast and then played baseball for two Wours and, as it started to 
rain, came in to write this letter instead of waiting for this after- 
noon. The whistle has just blown for dinner, but I will k 
writing for a while, as the bunch have all dove for the line and 
can save time instead of standing in the rain. 

Gee, this is a tones war, when you can see Harry Lauder for 
nothing, also play ball and go to the movies in town on Mondays 
and Wednesdays! 


. ~~ . 
That's just as he wrote it and it only carries out what 
I said a few weeks ago about the greatness of a subject 
making poets out of any one of the boys who has a bit 
of imagination and sees things whole. The trained writer 
couldn’t make a better story out of the material than 
Harry has in just writing straight from the heart to his 
parents up in the Bronx. If it doesn’t move you—if you 
can’t see France from a boxcar door with him and feel 
the boys laughing in the face of fate, then there is some- 
thing the matter with your imagination, not with his. 
*_ * * * 





Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian composer, was 
speaking the other day of conditions in Petrograd when 
he left. The Bolshevik government, recognizing the great 
art loving element in the Russian proletariat, deemed it 
better to support the existing educational institutions to 
a certain extent. One day some friend saw Alexander 
Glazounoff, the composer and director of what used to be 
the Imperial Academy of Music at Petrograd, in the ante- 
chamber of the Bolshevik Minister of Education, Glazou- 
noft is anything but a Bolshevik, so the friend, meeting 
him a day or two later, taunted him jokingly for going 
to the Bolshevik minister to beg funds. “Believe me,” 
answered Glazounoff, “to get money for my dear academy, 
I would go down on my knees to the devil himself!” 

Se 

At an opéra-comique performance not over a thousand 
years ago, the woman who played a man’s role was 
clad—as she must be—in small-clothes, which the dic- 
tionary describes as “a man’s nether garments for the hips 
and thighs.” The costume furnished quite a proportion 
of the lobby gossip in the intermission until one bright 
soul cut off all further discussion. “Honi soit qui mal y 
pants,” said he. Byron HAGEL. 


(Copyright, 1918, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
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Program Making 


The first group of a program is like the “pons 
asinorum” in “Caesar”"—if we get through it safely, we 


are equal to what follows. This is because it is usually 
the severest part of our program, a sort of penalty we 
incur by adhering to the chronological order. To put into 
this group music that requires great depth and breadth 
and technical skill is either to presuppose a control of 
heart and brain and muscle superior to nervousness, or 
else to rely upon a certain exaltation of mood to carry 
us along. But nerves play strange havoc with our poise, 
and to start off at the highest pitch of intensity is a di- 
vine accident that seldom occurs. 

And yet it is precisely upon such miracles that success 
must usually wait. For success does not lie in the me- 
chanical perfection with which a piece is performed, 
nor does it rest upon the musicianship of the per- 
former, It has its being in that “magnetic current” 
through which the soul of the artist reaches those other 
souls that are listening, and it is through the shock of 
that meeting that it becomes manifest. 

These supreme moments only come to an artist when 
his consciousness is purged of everything except the mu- 
sic itself. Whatever is foreign to his technic and tem- 
perament and understanding will seem doubly strange 
and uncertain at such a time, when his senses are most 
acute, and will fill him with that nervousness or fear 
that mars so many performances and that audiences so 
seldom forget. 

It is this psychological element, therefore, which must 
be considered above all else in beginning a program. It 
is this element which demands that the first group 
should not only be native to the artist’s abilities, but 
should also present no abnormal difficulties; that 
he should tive with it until it becomes part of himself; 
and that he should be able to slip into it as easily as 
into an old friendship, if there is to be that perfect ac- 
cord between him and the music, which is the only suc- 
cess that art knows. Henrietta StRAvs. 


Music on My Shelves 


There has been such an increase in recent years of 
song literature for children, that one cannot mention 
a few composers without slighting many. However, 
tor the benefit of those who are constantly searching 
for material, I shall take the risk. First of all, there 
have been several charming settings made to some of 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses.” One—a group 
of five—has been done by Reynaldo Hahn; the other, 
which includes fifteen poems, is by William Arms 
Fisher. Both are attractive, but quite different in 
treatment—Hahn’'s being really art songs, with intri- 
cate accompaniments, while Fisher’s is simple enough 
for a child to play at well as sing. Then there are some 
clever and amusing “Creature Songs” by Louise Ayres 
Terhune, with appropriate illustrations by the incom- 
parable Peter Newell, which ought to fascinate any 
child; while admirers of Kate Douglas Wiggin may be 
surprised to learn that she has compiled a splendid col- 
lection called “Kindergarten Chimes,” most of which are 
folktunes, to which she has adapted many of her own 
verses and many of well known poets. But I would like 
to call special attention to that delightful little album 
of Mana-Zucca’s, “A Child’s Day in Song.” The music 
is so simple and tender and singable, so perfectly wed- 
ded to the verses, many of which are quite exquisite, 
that they ought to become classics of their kind. 

Russian piano music is so fascinating that I find it 
impossible to ignore it for long, even at the expense of 
the classics. 1 have just been wondering why musicians 
have never seemed to find that delicious scherzino of 
Moussorgsky’s, called “La Couturiére.” It is brilliant, 
pianistic, and full of that biting, satirical humor of 
Moussorgsky’s which lies nearer to tears than laughter. 

It was Rosa Newmarch, I believe, who called Cesar 
Cui the Chopin of Russia; but I am more inclined to 
give the title to Arensky, especially after looking at his 
twelve preludes, op. 63. Those who would like a change 
from Chopin might take a peep at these preludes, some 
of which are quite lovely. Henrietta STRAUS. 


October 17, 1918 


I SEE THAT— 


Josef Stransky and the Philharmonic Orchestra helped to 
ee ore $1,000,000 into the Liberty Loan fund last 

President Wilson attended a concert for the blinded sol- 
diers of Italy at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Saturday. 

The saga Symphony Orchestra will feature American 
works, 

David Bispham is an inimitable Sergeant Sulpice. 

Eric Delamarter conducted the first Chicago Orchestra 
concert this season and won an ovation. 

Eddy Brown’s season has started with a dash. 

Rosalie Miller is engaged for “Vita Nuova.” 

Reinald Werrenrath and the American Quartet sang in 
Orange, N. J., recently. 

Marcia van Dresser has returned temporarily to the speak- 
ing stage. 

The New York Musicians’ Club gave a house warming 
October 8 in its new quarters, 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has accepted a Hadley 

_ opera, “Cleopatra’s Night.” 

Mischa Elman is to give but one New York recital this 
season. 

James Goddard, the Chicago basso, has been made an 
Army song leader. 

Josef Rosenbiatt is to sing his own compositions at his 
New York concert. 

“The Americans Come,” Fay Foster’s patriotic song, is be- 
ing sung in France. 

Bockings of Charles S, Wagner artists for this season are 
the best that office has ever had. 

The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York of- 
fers. a splendid opportunity for young and aspiring 
musicians to acquire orchestra routine and experience. 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, tells of his carly struggles with orchestra. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., is to have its full quota of music. 

Louis S. Stillman writes of “The Old and the New Way 
of Studying the Piano.” 

The trustees of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra pay a 
splendid tribute to Frederick Stock. 

Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch proved herself a true daugh- 
ter of Mark Twain when she made both a spoken and 

_. vocal appeal on behalf of the Liberty Loan. 

Columbus, Ohio, is to have two big concert courses. 

The Y. M. C. A. needs two hundred men immediately as 
musical directors in industrial and training camps, 
Francis Rogers says music is the best companion for the 

leisure hours of soldiers in France. 

James W. Gerard spoke at the Oakland Band concert, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Manager Behymer, back from his Eastern trip, promises 
new stars for Los Angeles. 

Theodor Bohlmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory ot 
Music, celebrated his silver jubilee recently. 

Gena Branscombe, composer, won the competition con- 
ducted by the National Patriotic Song Committee. 

J. Warren Erb, the well known Pittsburgh musician, will 
soon remove to New York, 

Glasgow is to have its first Beecham Opera season. 

Serge Prokofieff and the Russians are to help the Liberty 
Loan by a gala concert of all-Russian talent at Car- 

_. negie Hall, Saturday evening, October 10. 

The Flonzaley Quartet is to open the People’s Symphony 
concert series in New York, November 9. 

The National Opera Club opened its New York season on 

_ October ro. 

Eight stars are on the service flag of the New York Col- 
lege of Music and the New York American Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

St. Louis, Mo., is the center of a pretentious Federation 
program. 

Yolanda Méré and Lambert Murphy are to open artist 
series in Oakland, Cal. 

The Senate favors lower music taxes. 

Dora Gibson has been engaged for the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. 

Emma Roberts is to give her New York recital Thursday 
afternoon, December 1, at Aeolian Hall. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will give his first New York re- 
cital of the season, Thursday evening, December 5, at 
Aeolian Hall. 

Constance Balfour, soprano, has just recovered from a 
severe attack of la grippe. 

The Sutro sisters, ensemble pianists, will go on tour to 
the Coast in recitals. 

Eugene Berton, baritone, will make his debut in recital 
October 26, at Aeolian Hall. 

Hartridge Whipp, baritone, is to sing at Aeolian Hall, 
Monday evening, October 21. 

The influenza has disorganized concert and operatic sched- 
ules all over the country. 

The La Scala Opera season will open in Washington on 
October 28. 

Muratore made the initial bow of his present American 
tour before an audience of about six thousand in San 
Francisco. 

Eugen Ysaye opened his master violin class at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music on October 15. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Fortnightly Club is to have an ex- 
ceptional series of afternoon and evening events. 

Tte Philadelphia Orchestra subscription is larger than 
ever before. 

Theodore Spiering is one of the prominent American con- 
ductors who has been invited to conduct two pair of 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs are arousing much en- 
thusiasm in the camps. 

Wendell H. Luce has contracted to 
booked for Jordan Hall, Boston. oienatin st says 

The Indianapolis Conservatory of Musi i 
voluntary bankruptcy. “6 usic has gone into 

Fortune Gallo is suffering from an attack of influenza. 

The Bracale Opera completed its lon 
America about October :. Jed B oe 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS PREDICTS “A VERY BUSY AND 
PROSPEROUS SEASON FOR VOCAL INSTRUCTORS” 








The studio of Joseph Regneas, at 135 West Eightieth 
street, New York, shows every sign of bearing out his con- 
tetition that conscietitious vocal instructors will have an 
unusually busy year, as the opening week of this season 
found this well known singer and vocal teacher engrossed 
in work. The writer wonderingly remarked the fact. 

“Of course I’m busy,” said Regneas, “so, doubtless, are 
my colleagues. Bear in mind that during the nine years 
since my return from Europe singers have gone forth 
fiom my-studio into the concert and operatic worlds whose 
art is the cause of a great many students applying to me 
for instruction ; also, those who seriously take up the study 
of voice as a "culture and return each year to their re- 
spective homes make my work known in the numerous 
towns of our country. 

“These are the reasons of my busy season. 

“The serious drama which is being enacted on the great 
‘world stage’ makes us think little of frivolities. We feel 
inclined to do without many things in order to be better 
able to back up ‘Uncle Sam,’ but it is becoming constantly 
more evident that music is an essential, not merely a form 
of entertainment. It is a soul need, ‘and all mankind is 
turning te it as never before for comfort, for uplift. 
Pershing says that music is as essential to the soldiers as 
food and clothing, and so it is to us at home. A busy 
season of music lies before us, in fact, is under way. The 
crowded Hippodrome concerts, the successful season of 
the San Carlo Opera Company have shown the public need. 
As for teachers of singing, they will, I am sure, have all 
they can do. 

“My reasons? They are self evident. Money is being 
earned as never before. Men and women are receiving 
three and four-fold the salaries they did in former times, 
and are thus enabled to do many things that they then could 
not have afforded. The fact that many are investing in 
bonds does not have any bearing on the matter, as the 
money invested in bonds would have, in most cases, been 
invested in other ways, put into banks, or perhaps squan- 
dered uselessly. Then again, the necessary economic con- 
ditions of war having been established, every one is living 
and working under that spell of economy and _ thrift. 
Never as now has the human family looked within itself 
and taken stock of its holdings and everything it finds 
there. The sense of economy, the desire ‘not to waste,’ 
makes them bring to the fore every latent power. In many 
cases, a neglected taleni, a voice, pleads for acknowledg- 
ment and development. It has been truly said that ‘Talents 
are God’s gifts to us; what we do with them is our gift to 
God,’ and in serious times like these ‘a gift to God’ greatly 
enriches the giver. A typical letter of many I have re- 
ceived from pupils in distant cities reads as follows: ‘As 
all the boys have enlisted with Uncle Sam, I want to sign 
up with*you for an indefinite time. My sweetheart has 
gone to France and my mind is a blank. I am coming 
to New York, and I want you to work me-to my full 
capacity and make me do something really worth while.’ 

“The established singers who in past seasons have sung 
well will have plenty tc do. Not only will there be the 


usual concerts, but every one is doing his ‘bit’ singing 
for soldiers. While a great deal of this work is done 
gratuitously, as it should be, much of it is being paid for 
out of the funds collected for this purpose under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and various other organiza- 
tions. The opera companies promise a brilliant season and 
offer more American singers than heretofore. The Society 
of American Singers has gone to work with fine energy. 
The season at Ravinia Park has done a record business. 
Those who in these busy times have not all they can do 
should look to-themselves for the cause and not try to find 
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the reasen of their non-success in conditions and outside 
influences. 

“We all with profit may take to heart the well known 
words which Shakespeare put into the mouth of Brutus 
when Cassius cursed his ‘unlucky stars that Caesar was 
everything and he an underling,’ ‘The fault, dear Cassius, 
lies not in our stars but in ourselves that we are under- 
ings,’ replied Brutus. 

“Every singer should get to work now, while the air is 
full of activity and seriousness, and study with a will 
heretofore unknown te him, for ‘to do the most for others, 
we must first make the most for ourselves.’” 








The “Concert” Was There 


Recently, at a concert at which Mabel Garrison assisted, 
the soprano learned that though technically and baptismally 
her name was meant to designate but one individual, 
could under certain conditions be interpreted clatiedy. 

It appears that a diminutive female personage, aged 
eight or ten, was taken to the concert by her mother. 
On the way the mother had not only explained the various 
musical numbers that were to be rendered, but had given 
the child a careful description of the artists, and had in 
fact shown her some of their photographs. 

As the diminutive one had insisted on arriving at the 
hall long before the concert was scheduled to begin, after 
waiting a few minutes she began to get restless, running 
up and down the aisles and pestering her mother with 
questions. 

“Oh, when is it going to begin?” 
repeatedly. 

‘At the proper time,’ 
for the Nth time. 

Finally the child spied Miss Garrison as she was enter- 
ing a side door near the stage entrance. Recognizing her 
from the photograph she ran up to her breathlessly and 
asked, “You're going to sing, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered the soprano, smiling. 

“Oh, well,” spoke the impatient one in a ffff voice, as 
she faced the hall, by this time almost full, “well, now 
we can begin, The concert is here!” 


she asked her mother 


’ curtly replied the patient mother 








Concert by Italian Grenadiers’ Band 


The Italian Grenadiers’ Band gave a concert as a com- 
pliment to Mayor Hylan (one of the series of the Mayor 
Fiylan Peoples’ concerts) in Prospect Park, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 13, at 3 p. m. The Royal Grenadiers have been in 
service in the Italian Alps ever since the war began, and 
have had a leave of absence as reward for conspicuous 


~ companied by Charles 


bravery. On this special occasion Park Commissioner Har- 
man, of Brooklyn, represented the Mayor and the city, 
and Special Deputy Park Commissioner Berolzheimer and 
Secretary of the Park Board Willis Holly had charge of 
the arrangements. An unusually large number of citizens 
took advantage of the opportunity to hear these renowned 
heroes and applause mingled with cheers greeted the finely 
rendered numbers cf the Program. 


Werrenrath and American Quartet 


Give Benefit in Orange, N. J. 


Reinald Werrenrath and the American Quartet, including 
Olive Kline, Marguerite Dunlap and Lambert Murphy, ac- 
Albert Baker, gave a concert in 
Orange, N. J., on Friday night, October 6, for the benefit 
of the Orange Valley Settlement. Charles Hart replaced 
Mr. Murphy, who was unable to appear. 

Mr. Werrenrath and Mr. Hart opened the program with 
“Solenne in quest’ora,” from “Forza del Destino.” Miss 
Dunlap and Miss Kline each sang a group of English 
pogee Mr. Werrenrath gave the prologue from “Pagliac- 

’ and after an aria by Mr. Hart sang a group of English 
sonal consisting of “The Irish Guards, ” by Edward Ger- 
man: “From the Hills of Dream,” by Cecil Forsyth, and 
“Zero Minus One,” by William Arms Fischer. “Zero 
Minus One” was written for and dedicated to Mr. Wer- 
renrath and had its first presentation Friday night. It is 
a timely war song with a remarkably moving spirit of 
enthusiasm, not only in the music but also in the lyrics. 
Mr. Werrenrath was obliged to repeat it twice. 

The quartet from “Rigoletto,” and the National Anthem, 
concluded the program. 





Maurits Leefson, of Philadelphia, will be very active this 
season in the conducting of civic sings. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENT 


LETZ QUARTET CONCERTS 


SECOND SEASON 
Aco'ian Hall, Octobe: 22, December 3 and February 11, 1919, at 
bis P M. Tickets 75c to $2.00. Miss Helen Love, 1 West 34th 
Street, New York. Room 1103, 

Program tor October 22: 

Quartet, G Major, No, 7, Mozart. 

Quartet, E flat Major, op 74, Beethoven. 

Quartet, F Major, op. 22, Techaihkowsky. 








L. E. Behymer’s Home Activities 


L. E. Behymer, the busy, bustling “Bee” of Los Angeles, 
as that manager is called familiarly throughout the coun- 
try, returned to his home town last month after an ex- 
tended Eastern tour and in time to take his place in the 
presidential chair at the season’s first meeting of the Gamut 
Club. It was “Presidents’ Night,” and the following ex- 
ecutives of other organizations were in attendance: Mrs. 
W. V. Goodfellow, Lyric Club; Grace Mabee, Wa-Wan 
Club; Mrs, M. S. Anderson, Matinee Musical Club; Judge 
Walter Bordwell, Ellis Club; Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Fed- 
serated Music Clubs; Roland Paul, Musicians’ Club; Nannie 


Clayton, Harmonia Club; Mrs. Graham Putnam, Mac- 
Dowell Circle; James G, Warren, Orpheus Club; Abbie 
Jamieson, State Federation Music Teachers; Mrs. 


Mathew S. Robertson, Ebell Club; Mrs. A. S, Lobingier, 
Friday Morning Club; Mrs. Harmon Ryus, chairman of 
music, Ebell Club; Mrs. E. C. Herbert, Santa Barbara 
Music Club, and Mrs. E. C. Millard, chairman music sec- 
tion, Ebell Club. 

Among those who assisted in the musical program were 


a Fanning, H. B. Turpin, Charles W. Cadman, Mrs. 

J. Selby, Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson, Umberto Sis- 
seal Grace Bernard, Margaret Morrison, Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, Grace Andrews and Maj. A. W. Adams. 


Abbie Norton Jamison read the following toast to Mr. 
Behymer: 


There is a man in our town, 
And he is wondrous wise; 

He sends our music up and down, 
Though oft with fears and sighs 


He brings us artists every year, 
And some he loves right well; 

O’er some of them he sheds a tear 
And some he sends to - ‘ 


He stands by us through thick and thin 
And helps us every one, 

He works with us until we win, 
Nor stops till all is done 


I ledge a toast to thie wise 

fe'll drink it with a will; 

And may his friends love him as much 
As they hate Kaiser Bill 


Charles F. Lummis also was on hand with a tribute of 


verse to “Bee,” in these lines: 


How doth our Bully Busy Bee 
Improve each shining minute, 

And honey all the stars to see, 
The Gamut Club is in it! 


How skilfully he bills his Sell, 
How neatly saws his wood, 
Till he had taught the Coast to 
“The Best Is None Too Good.’ 


spell, 


Our Beehive buzzes, as you see, 
And not a sting, but cheers, 
Ilome welcoming Busy Bully Bee, 

The Prince of Gamuteers! 


At the Matinee Musical Club, of Los Angeles, the 
Behymer oratory was in demand, that manager making an 
address on “Music in the East.” His Philharmonic courses, 
consisting of three series, are running as usual, and this 
year there have been added a lecture course on war and 
naval matters of timely and momentous interest, and sep- 
arate piano and vocal courses, which will eng able those who 
are interested in those branches only to enjoy them sep- 
arately and at a reduced figure. 

The complete list of Behymer Philharmonic artists and 
their dates in Los Angeles is appended: Anna Fitziu and 
Andres de Segurola, October 22 and 26; John McCor- 
mack, November 2 and 5; Ethel Leginska, November 26; 
Anna Case, February 25; May Peterson, March 11; Louis 
Graveure, April 8 and 12; Mabel Garrison, April 15 and 
19; John McCormack, November 7; Yolanda Méré and 
Lambert Murphy, November 14; Eddy Brown, December 
5; Lucy Gates and Tric de Lutece, January 23 and 2s; 
Yvette Guilbert, February 6; Josef Hofmann, February 20 
and 22; Frances Alda, March 20; Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
November 30. 


Marjorie Knight Sings in Church 


Marjorie Knight, soprano, and Conrad Forsberg, or- 


ganist, gave an interesting program October § at the 
Gustavus Adolphus Church, on East Twenty-second 
street, New York. 


The Orpheus Club will give their usual number of con- 
certs in Philadelphia 





OPPORTUNITIES 








TO LET—A tenant for a charming 2 room 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO and 


For 


A manufacturing Corporation in a 
small Rhode Island town desires to 
introduce and stimulate musical art 
in the community of which it is the 
most important institution. Corre- 
spondence is invited from Pianists, 
Violinists and Cellists of European 
training and of the highest musician- 
ship. The Corporation is prepared to 
guarantee an adequate living; in a 


pleasant atmosphere. 


unfurnished studio, suitable for Music 

One player of Studio. $75 rental monthly. Yearly 

each instrument will be engaged, and lease, electric light, elevator service. Lo- 
they must be prepared to settle in cation is The Vanderbilt Studios, 174 


the community and become a part of 
its life. In writing please state age, 
whether married or single, educa- 
tional training; and in brief, subse- 
quent experience. Address: “S. 

. care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Madison avenue, New York City. Tele- 
phone 9286 Murray Hill. Rooms can be 
connected. Two furnished studios with 
Steinway Grand Pianos to sublet for 
season. Short time reservations may be 
secured. 





FOR SALE—Giacomo 














(Jewish) is 


soprano 
Apply to Rev. 


WANTED—High 


required for a Temple. 


M. Gann, 124 Johnson Avenue, 
ef 


ark, } 


New- 


Rivolta Cello 
(Milan, 1822). Instrument is in excellent 
condition. Price $600. For inquiries ap- 
ply “R.J.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 


waiting room, elegantly furnished. 
vocal or instrumental. Available three 
days per week. Year's lease required. 
Near 72d street subway express station 
and all car and bus lines. Address The 
Sulli Studios, 267 West 7oth Street, New 
York City. 





to be given 
gratis by a well known vocal teacher, of 
highest professional importance and in- 
fluence. Applicants should apply to Sec- 
retary on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons, between the hours of 4 and 5, at 
174 Madison avenue, New York City. 
Telephone Murray Hill 9286. 
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DELAMARTER CONDUCTS FIRST 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Stock’s Substitute Proves Worth and Wins Ovation—Four Orchestra Members 
Dismissed for Disloyal Remarks—Guest Conductors to Be a Feature— 
Blanche Slocum Opens New Musical Season—Harold Henry Now Serving 
in Army—Theodore du Moulin Succeeds Bruno Steindel as First 
Cellist of Orchestra—Dr. Frederick Clark Made a Captain 
—College and Conservatory News—Activities 
of Local Musicians—Notes 


Chicago, Ill., October 12, 1918. 

The opening concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, October 
11 and 12, held new interest this season in that a new 
hand swayed the baton. Eric Delamarter took up the task 
of conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Fred- 
erick Stock’s indefinite retirement with earnestness and 
sincerity, and he stood the acid test admirably. He was 
accorded a warm, cordial reception upon his entrance, his 
every movement was watched with eager eyes, and at the 
conclusion of the first half of the program the usual blasé 
Friday afternoon audience burst forth into happy, hearty 
approval, to which Conductor Delamarter bowed acknowl- 
edgment many times. It was a big opportunity for Mr. 
Dclamarter, and he showed himself thoroughly capable of 
shouldering the responsibility. At the beginning of the 
program, “The Star Spangled Banner” was sung by the 
audience with fine spirit and big volume of tone. Though 
in Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” (the first 
number) Mr. Delamarter had not complete control of his 
orchestra and an unsteady performance resulted, he led the 
Franck D minor symphony with dignity and excellent con- 
ductorship. It was a splendid performance; likewise the 
uninteresting Tschaikowsky overture-fantasia, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” was played with virtuosity and skill. Gliere’s 
symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” also was well.done, and 
Victor Herbert's “Irish Rhapsody” brought the program 
to a cheerful close. 

At all times throughout the program Conductor 
Delamarter had the co-operation of his forces, which was 
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a great factor in lightening their new leader’s task. The 
trustees of the Orchestral Association are to be highly 
congratulated to have chosen a successor to Stock from 
their own midst, and Mr Delamarter’s achievements demon- 
strated that there are in Chicago American conductors 
capable of handling and maintaining such an important 
position. Though the audience was not the usual sold- 
out Friday afternoon one, this was most likely due to 
many reasons. 

Four members of the orchestra were expelled by the 
Chicago Federation of Musicians this week, and the in- 
vestigation by the trial board of members alleged to have 
made pro-German utterances will continue until all dis- 
loyal members are weeded out. 

Several guest conductors and composer conductors have 
been invited by the Orchestral Association for concerts 
during the season. Among these will be Sokoloff, who 
will conduct the first November pair of concerts. 


Blanche Slocum’s Chicago Debut 


Blanche Slocum, dramatic soprano, recently returned 
from Germany, where she studied for several years, had 
the distinguished honor of opening officially the 1918-1919 
musical season in Chicago with a song recital at Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday evening, October 8. A very large audi- 
ence, composed of society people from Oak Park and else- 
where and the majority of Chicago’s foremost musiciaus, 
gave her a royal welcome upon her first appearance on the 
stage, to which she was escorted by Edgar A. Nelson, who 
presided at the piano and at the organ for the recitalist. 
Miss Slocum’s stage presence is queenly and most en- 
gaging. Salvos after salvos of plaudits shook the vast 
auditorium, and the newcomer appeared quite moved by 
the spontaneity of her welcome, which was nothing short 
of sensational. Due probably to a first appearance in her 
home town since her return from abroad, also to a slight 
cold and excusabie rervousness, Miss Slocum was not in 
her best form. Her voice, as stated by Mary Garden, is 
phenomenal, and again quoting Miss Garden, one can say 
that it is a voice with a “wonderful range and possibili- 
ties.” 

Her program, which was most exacting, opened with 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” followed by two numbers 
by Beethoven, “Praise” and “Love Thy Neighbor,” in 
which she had the able assistance of Edgar Nelson, who 
supplied uncommonly good organ accompaniments. The 
other selections were played by Mr. Nelson on the piano 
with that art always expected of one of the most gifted 
accompanists in the land. Lotti’s “Bocca Bella” and Caris- 
simi’s “Vittoria” concluded the second group. The two 
songs by John Alden Carpenter, “The Cradle Song” and 
“Home Road,” found the singer at her best. Josten’s 
“Morning” and the aria “Il va Venir,” from Halevy’s “La 
Juive,” concluded the third group, after which the re- 
citalist had to give an encore, that was received with the 
same mark of approbation as the numbers inscribed on 
the program. After a short intermission, Miss Slocum 
was heard in the “Marseillaise.” Nevin’s “Necklace of 
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Love” ; two songs by that sterling musician and composer, 
James G MacDermid, “Magic of Your Voice” and “Char- 
ity” ; Scottish Cradle Song,” by Mrs. Beach, and “May- 
time,” by Cowdell, formed the American group. The last 
number was the aria “Ocean,” from Weber’s “Oberon,” 
in which Miss Slocum had ample opportunity to disclose 
the wide compass of her voice. She was recalled many 
times at the conclusion of the program, and was compelled 
to add encores. 

It may be added, in justice to Miss Slocum, that during 
the three years spent in Germany she had specialized in the 
song literature of that country and had prepared to appear 
in grand opera there, where no doubt she would find a 
place worthy of her talent. 


Swedish Singers Appear at Annual Concert 


The annual benefit concert of the Swedish singers of 
Chicago, with several soloists, was presented at Orchestra 
Hall on Sunday, October 6. The concert was for the ben- 
efit of Swedish Society Old People’s Home Association. 
No tickets having been received at this office, this concert 
cannot be reviewed, but as a matter of record it may be 
mentioned that the principal soloists were Alice Sjoselius, 
soprano; Tor van Fyk, tenor; Ebb Hierstedt, violinist; 
Edgar A. Nelson, accompanist, and Ernest Lindblon. 


- Jewish Labor Organizations’ Musical Series 


The Jewish labor organizations of Chicago are plan- 
ning a series of musical concerts for the winter season, 
with prominent talent of the musical world. The pur- 
pose of these concerts is to develop the desire for fine 
music. The first concert takes place Sunday afternoon, 
October 20, at the Ashland Auditorium, Ashland boule- 
vard and Van Buren street, when Zimbalist and Sophie 
Braslau will give a joint recital. 


Harold Henry Now Serving in the Army 


Harold Henry has shown that he is as admirable a 
citizen as he is a pianist. Feeling that it was the duty 
of every able-bodied American to get into service as 
soon as possible—he has made several earlier efforts in 
this direction, but has been prevented by uncontrollable 
circumstances from satisfying his wish—Mr. Henry 
now has canceled the fine list of engagements that had 
been booked for him and upon his own request has 
been inducted into the army, where he hopes to win a 
commission. 


Another Active Arthur Burton Pupil 


Another successful pupil of that widely known vocal 
instructor and coach, Arthur Burton, is Charles Link, 
tenor. Mr. Link participated in the program presented 
before the Lake View Woman’s Club at Martine’s Hall 
on October 4. The tenor won much success with his 
singing of a group comprising Friml’s “Za Tich’ych 
Noci” (Bohemian) ; Borowski’s “When I Am Dead, My 
Dearest,” and Burleigh’ s “The Young Warrior.” 


F. Wight Neumann’s Announcements 


Paul Althouse, the all-American tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will appear in song recital Thursday even- 
ing, Cen ae at Kimball Hall, under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann. 

Harold Bauer will be heard in a piano recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 3, at Kimball Hall, under the 
direction of F, Wight Neumann. 


Sturkow-Ryder Compositions Popular 


Two more of Sturkow- Ryder’s songs are winning 
popularity, her “Loneliness” and “So Dear,” which are 
being sung by Mabel Corlew Smith, Warren Proctor 
and Carl Craven. 


Knupfer Studios 


The first one of the weekly studio recitals of Mr. 
Knupfer’s pupils took place last Tuesday. The pro- 
gram was rendered by Cara Dana, Alice Stoddar, Polly 
Gerts, Myrtie Peterson, Mrs. Herbert Delafield, Mil- 
-—_ Schooler, Verness Fraser and Dorothy Eichen- 
aub. 

Margaret Dirks and Edwyl Nedding, two of the most 
brilliant members of Mr. Knupfer’s season’s artist class, 
have been selected for positions of prominence, the 
former as head of the Pee department of St. Mar- 
garet’s Episcopal School, Boise, Idaho, and the latter 
as a head of the piano department of the Colorado 
State Normal School, Gunnison, Col. Eleanor Hud- 
gins, also a pupil of Mr. Knupfer, who successfully fin- 
ished the academic course last year, has been placed in 
charge of the elementary vocal and piano classes at 
Dickey House, Murphy, N. C. 


Beethoven Trio Preparing for Busy Season 


The Beethoven Trio, of which M. Jennette Loudon is 
the pianist, Ralph Michaelis, the violinist, and Theo- 
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dore du Moulin, the cellist, is constantly rehearsing, 
preparing for the busy season ahead.. With fresh en- 
ergy and new blood, Miss Loudon, who manages the 
trio, states that they again are ready to accept engage- 
ments where excellent chamber music is desired. Mr. 
du Moulin, the cellist of the Beethoven Trio, is now 
the principal cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, taking the place of Bruno Steindel, resigned. 


Now It’s Captain Clark 


The many friends of Dr. Frederick Clark will be glad 
and proud to know that he has responded to his coun- 
try’s call for doctors and was recently given a cap- 
taincy in the medical corps. Captain Clark is well 
known to the musical profession in America and in 
Europe. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 


So great continues to be public interest in the com- 
petition for the grand pianos which have been offered 
by the Mason & Hamlin Company, of Boston, and the 
Cable Company, of Chicago, that requests for infor- 
mation concerning the conditions of the contest are 
still coming in to the Chicago Musical College from all 
parts of the country. The competition will take place 
in Orchestra Hall next May, with musicians of inter- 
national fame as judges. 

The lecture that was given by Felix Borowski in 
Ziegfeld Theatre last Saturday morning concerned 
the music of the ancient Assyrians and the Hebrews. 

Laura Lydia Sexton, student of the violin depart- 
ment, has been engaged as instructor in violin and 
musical history at the college, Naperville, Ill. Mildred 
Brown, also a student of the college, is engaged for a 
concert tour which will extend until next April. 

_Laura Drake Harris, who represents the Chicago Mu- 

sical College on the council of the Student Women’s 
Christian Fellowship, and Mrs. Clauson, of the faculty, 
were entertained last Saturday at the home of Mrs. 
James A. Patten, at Evanston. Mrs. Patton is a pa- 
troness of the organization. 
_ The program this Saturday morning at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre was presented by the following students: Mar- 
guerite Kelpsch, Herbert S. Johnson, Cecilia Urban and 
Meriweather Lewis, pianists; Sylvia Loder, Marie Her- 
ron, Madeleine Reed, Robey Roberts and Mollie Ettel- 
son, vocalists; and Amy Emerson Neill, violinist. 


American Conservatory of Music Notes 


A. Louise Suess, reader, and Thomas Remington, bari- 
tone, will appear in joint recital at Kimball Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, October 19. Both artists are members of the 
American Conservatory. 

Eleanor Eastlake and Kathryn Kiernan presented an 
excellent program of charming duets Saturday, October 
5, at Kimball Hall. In these days when there is such a 
profession of solo singing and playing, artistic ensemble 
singing ought to bring a pleasing variety. Helen Camp- 
bell’s work at the piano was of the same high order. 


International College Enriches Faculty . 


The International College, music, expression and dancing, 
has a strong faculty this season which numbers among 
the new members Mme.: Kern-Mullen, contralto, formerly 
with the New York Metropolitan Concert Company; Geor- 
giana Macpherson, pianist, piano laureate, National Con- 
poche Paris; Anne Sughrua and Isabel Irwin, dan- 
seuse; Hugo Goodwin, organist-composer; Charles La- 
gourge, clarinet coinposer, the two later gentlemen being 
conductors. Alexander Krauss, head of the violin en- 
semble department, has been twenty-seven years one of 
the first violins of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Kathryne Owens, children’s department, piano classes. 

The college opened a new branch at the Rogers Park 
Woman’s Club House last Friday, with a program of 
songs, piano numbers and dances rendered by Mme. Kern- 
Mullen, Georgiana Macpherson and Anne Sughrua. 

This week the college opens its music appreciation and 
ensemble classes. These classes are open to music lovers 
and students, and aim to make them of educational value 
as. well as enjoyable. 


Musical News Items 


Edwin J. Gemmer, pianist, Kimball Hall, announces that 
Mrs. Hendry, who has been studying with him, will begin 
a Chautauqua tour in Texas on October 15, extending 
throughout the country for eighteen months. 

(Albert E. Ruff, teacher of Eugene Cowles, Maud Lam- 
bert, etc., has formed a corfnection with the Metropolitan 
Conservatory, Kimball Building. 

Ernest Toy, of the Columbia School, has returned after 
a pleasant motor trip through Iowa. He was greeted by 
quite an increase in pupils, especially in his ensemble class, 
which he is making a special feature of his work. 

The first of a series of studio recitals was given by the 
Scafi Grand Opera School, Kimball Building, October 6. 
The pupils creditably participating were Helen Balkany, 
Charles’ Fricke, Helen Kollus, Sonia Strandene, Katherine 
Walsh and Arthur Boe. 

The Dearborn School of Lyceum Arts announces the 
propitious opening of its fall season in spacious quarters 
in the Auditorium Building. The school specializes in 
preparation for lyceum and chautauqua work, as its name 
implies. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Soder-Hueck Artists Are Busy for Liberty Loan 


Private George Reimherr, the popular American tenor, 
is singing regularly and continuously for the Liberty Loan. 
He also gave a successful Red Cross concert at the 
Haworth Chapter, at Haworth, N. Y., recently. On Thurs- 
day last, Private Reimherr left for the Central Officers’ 
Training Camp at Camp Gordon, Ga. Until now he had 
been at Camp Upton and during the summer had been sta- 
tioned at Smith Point, L. I. He is a champion bayonet 
fencer as well as singer. 

Walter Mills, the baritone, who sang for the Y. M. C. A. 
last year, is singing daily for the Liberty Loan. On Octo- 
ber 10, he sang at Nyack, N. Y., giving among his songs 
again Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come,” with the com- 
poser at the piano. October 11, he sang at the Knicker- 
hocker Field Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; October 12, at Stam- 
ford, Conn. Both singers are gaining wide recognition 
for themselves as well as for their distinguished voice 
trainer and coach, Mme. Soder-Hueck. 
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Musicians’ Club’s House Warming 


_On Tuesday evening, October 8, the Musicians’ Club of 
New York gave a house warming in its new quarters at 
14 West Twelfth street, the house formerly occupied by 
the Salmagundi Club and now to be shared by the Musi- 
cians’ Club with the Civic Club. The club house, with its 
spacious rooms and large auditorium, is delightfully ar- 
ranged and thoroughly suited to the needs of the club. 
There is an auditorium seating 250, and reception, loung- 
ing, reading and writing rooms. The evening opened with 
an informal dinner. ore than 100 members of the club 
and their friends filled every table in the large dining 
room. A splendid menu was provided by the club cook 
and when it had been thoroughly enjoyed President Walter 
Damrosch arose from his seat at the head of the table and 
made an appropriate speech welcoming the members to 
their new home. Incidentally he spoke of some of his 
experiences in France the past summer, especially men- 
tioning the fact that the French have such a broad idea 
of art that the music of the German classic composers is 
still played and sung regularly by the best organizations 
and artists in that country. 

Following Mr. Damrosch, Lieutenant James Douglass 
Moore Grey, of the British Aviation Forces, who is in 
America on leave of absence on account of injuries re- 
ceived in service, made a thrilling speech telling of his 
experiences and incidentally setting forth the idea of put- 
ting the present Liberty Loan over the top in the biggest 
possible way. This concluded the speech making, and then 
followed the Four Minute Men’s Chorus, led by J. F. 
Schera, a member of the club. This splendid body of sing- 
ers, which is working steadily for the Liberty Loan, gave 
of its best in a number of patriotic selections which were 
thoroughly appreciated and heartily applauded by the 
audience. After this Herbert Needes, soloist of St. Agnes’ 
Church; sang a stirring new patriotic march song, “The 
Song of the Liberty Plane,” composed by George Sweet, 
words by Mina Irving. Mr. Needes, accompanied by 
Dorothy Longnecker, did full justice to the fine new song, 
and the audience received it most’ enthusiastically. R. S. 
McCall, the organist, who has just returned from service 
as a Y. M. C. A. entertainer in France, showed a large 
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Mabel Garrison and George Siemonn 


snapped at Valois, N. Y. The so- 
prano, with her composer husband, is 


now resting on their farm after a 

strenuous summer season of opera at 

Ravinia Park. She will be heard 

again with the Metropolitan Opera = 
S| Company this season, | 
= 
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number of illustrated slides made from photographs taken 
by him when in France. The party broke up about 11 
o'clock. Every one was enthusiastic over the new home. 











BLANCHE SLOCUM’ 


October Concerts 
Scores at Chicago Debut, Orchestra Hall 


Miss Slocum has a voice of great power, which is of a genuine sort 
Miss Slocum is a young woman of 
. There is also a quality of sincerity 
Karleton 


of whole-souled quality. 
great natural gifts of voice. . 
that will count. . The audience was markedly cordial. 
Hackett, Evening Post, October 10, 1918. 


Blanche Slocum made her debut in a song recital at Orchestra Hall 
last evening before a large audience that included many of the pro- 
fessional musicians of the city. She had a dignified and ingratiating 
stage presence, A taxing program showed that a song like 
Carpenter’s “Home Road,” calling for simple, broad treatment and 
lying well within the mezzo range, is the sort of thing she can do 
superbly. . . . In one of the big arias from “The Jewess” ‘she 
proved her right to affix the word dramatic to her vocal label. 

She should rest content to develop the undeniable gifts that are hers 
by making the most of her big and beautiful voice with a mezzo 
range and quality —Henriette Weber, Chicago Herald-Examiner, October 





9, 1918. 


Miss Slocum’s reception was cordial enough to put the singer at 
Her program was delivered with imuch 


her ease at the outset. 


impressive assurance. The voice is of wide range and great 
volume. . . . The pianissimo was the means of bringing Miss Slocum 
her greatest applause. After her aria “Il va Venir” from 


Halevy’s “La Juive’” Miss Slocum was 


recalled several times and 


obliged to add an encore.—Herman Devries, Chicago American, October 


9, 1918. 


Her program contained, besides the two 
operatic arias, several old classics and 
some American songs. In all her pro- 
grams Miss Slocum disclosed a serious 
intent, clear diction and a voice of wide 
range. The lower tones resembling a con- 
tralto in quality, while the higher regis- 
ter reaches well above the accepted 
dramatic soprano range. There is consid- 
erable power also in the voice. . . . 
Miss Slocum has a good stage presence 
and her diction of the various languages 
is clear and distinct. Several of 
the Anrerican numbers had to be repeated. 
—~Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News, October 
9, 1918. 


On her appearance she was greeted 
with enthusiasm, which did not wane as 
the evening progressed. Her clear, high 
soprano tones were well sustained and 
her full, round, deep contralto notes 
elicited much admiration. Miss Slocum's 
range is of unusual scope. Her trills were 
carried easily, in fact no apparent effort 


was made in any of her work, her ease, 
naturalness and sweet simplicity being 4 


JULES DAIBER, Manager 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


notable feature of her presence. Because 
of these and her natural beauty of face 
and figure, her personality is charming. 
Her splendid handling of the “Ocean” aria 
from the opera “Oberon” proved a fitting 
climax to an evening of great enjoyment to 
music lovers.—Winifred Griswold, Oak 


Parker, 


AUBURN, IND. 

Auburn, Ind., Oct, 2.—Her singing was 
excellent and was greatly enjoyed by the 
many music lovers who gathered in the 
theatre. She has a wonderful voice with a 
great range and her singing was of real 
merit..—Evening Star, Auburn, Ind., Oct. 
3, 1918. 


KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 3, 1918. 
many people of Kendallville missed a rare 
treat by not hearing Miss Blanche Slo 
cum at the Boyer Opera House. . . Miss 
Slocum possesses a voice of rare sweetness 
and range and of splendid flexibility. Per- 
haps her personality has much to do with 
the charm of her music. She was repeat- 


Again 





Dramatic Mezzo-Soprano 


edly encored, responding ever with what 
the audience seemed to want. Her sister, 
Miss Nellie Slocum at the piano, was com 
plete mistress of the instrument and a 
splendid aid to her sister, Blanche and her 
wonderful voice,—Kendallvilie News, Oct 


4, 1918. 


BLUFFTON, IND. 


Bluffton, Ind., Oct. 4, 1918.-—Large 
audience enjoys Slocum recital She 
responded to many hearty encores She 
has a wonderful voice and perfect con 
trol.—Evening News, Oct. 5, 191° 

As Miss Blanche Slocum went through 
her program of songs, the audience was 
soon to become acquainted with the fact 
that she had wonderful control of a won 
derful voice and that they were listening 
to something out of the ordinary in the way 
of singing. Miss Slocum’s program wa 
varied, containing everything from opera 
on to rome beautiful lullabies, and it was 


these that gripped her audience the morc 
The applause throughout the evening was 
generous.—Evening Banner 


JAMES HAWLEY, Associate Manager 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


Cable Building, Chicago 
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THE CHARM OF COLONIAL DUETS IN ROMANCES EN COSTUME 








Memory has a charm 
all its own, and there are 
few who do not revel in 
a glimpse of the past 
“When I was a boy,” 
reminisces Age; “when 
my grandmother was a 
girl,” relates Youth, and 
then both spend a happy 
hour—one with the re 
lieved sensations of ex 
perience, the other with 
the little spice of mys 
tery always attached to 
events and traditions we 
have only heard about 
and not ourselves taken 
part uf So, just as 
either the veteran or 
young student thrills 
equally but differently to 
the tales of our own 
country’s periodic prog- 
ress, no one remains 
untouched by the 
“Believe Me, 
if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” “In the 
Gloaming” or any of the 
other old time music 
These songs turn back 
the magic slide to the 
quaint Colonial days 
when maids in stovepipe 
bonnets, queer lace mitts 
and corkscrew curls 
dropped curtsied greet 
ings to men in flaring 
coat tails and choking 
high stocked ties. From 
those days up to now 
every one has had these 
simple melodies on their 
lips and ringing in their 
ears. And now comes a 
new twist to an old tale 

In Romance en Cos 
tumes, which is under 
the management of 
Kingsbery Foster, Roger 
de Bruyn and Merced de 
Pifa have incorporated 
a group of “Colonial 
Duets,” which consist of 
original duet arrange 
ments of all the well be- 
loved tunes such as 
“Cherry Ripe,” “Believe 
Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “I 
Know a Bank” and numerous others. To the melodies 
have been added harmonies that are grateful both in 
accompaniment and vocal effect; while the eye is satis- 
fied through the characteristic and soft toned costumes 
in which the artists present this group. 

As they appear before you, with all the graceful dig- 
nity of the period, you feel as if a picture, with hidden 
magic, had suddenly stepped out of its frame, Only, the 
blues and grays and plum and gold tones of their cos- 
tumes are such as no canvas could bring out; and when 
they begin to sing the past becomes the present, or the 
present the past, and you forget all but the music, the 
exquisite blending of the voices,, and perhaps half hum- 
ming with them, give heart strings and memory free 
rein 


quite 
strains of 


ROMANCES 


Liberty Day Musicale at Regneas Studio 
Colum- 
which proved a 


\ Liberty Day musicale was given October 12, 
bus Day, at the Joseph Regneas studio, 
most enjoyable affair. Patriotic decorations, little Miss 
Regneas selling Liberty Bonds, musical numbers associ- 
ated with war times, all this was well planned, bespeaking 
Mr. Kegneas’s patriotism. Opening and closing numbers 
consisted of thirty women’s voices in ensemble, singing 
such well known music “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” “We'll Never ny Oe Old Flag Fall,” French's 
‘Liberty Anthem” “The Kilties’ March,” etc., in two, three 
and four part harmony, Mr. Regneas conducted with en- 
tire authority. “My debut as a conductor in New York,” 
he said, There was fire and finish in everything sung by 
the ensemble 

Joan Marse, Mary Potter, 
McMahon were the solo singers. 
various timbre, at various stages of artistic finish, but 
every singer had the quality of style, that essential some- 
thing which “puts it over.” Distinct enunciation and agree- 
able stage presence distinguished every singer. Miss 
Marse in “Joan of Arc” (Wells), Miss Potter’s rich alto 
voice in “Lafayette” (Earle), Miss Axman in “The Vow” 
(Grosvenor) and Miss McMahon in “The Americans 
Come” (Foster) deserve special mention, Nor should 
Miss Axman’s dramatic singing and pose in the “Marseil- 
laise” be omitted; she has definite personality. Blanche 
Barbot was at the piano, and played with sympathy and 
support 


Gladys Axman and Louise 
These possess voices of 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, it is believed, will 


give the usual serics in Atlanta next spring. 


EN COSTUMES 


kes 


ROGER DE BRUYN AND MERCED DE PINA, 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Althouse, Paul—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, 
October 25; Denver, Col., October 21, 

Atwood, Martha—Grand Rapids, Mich, November 15. 

Braun, Frank—Denver, Col., November 1. 

Breeskin, Elias—Grand Rapids, Mich., October 18; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., October 19; Syracuse, N. Y., October 
20; Chicago, October 27; Milwaukee, Wis., October 
29; Toronto, October 31. 

Bridewell, Carrie—Chicago, I1l., November 6. 

Caruso, Enrico—Ann Arbor, Mich., October 19; St. 
Louis, October 22; Chicago, October 27; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., October 209. 

Case, Anna—Syracuse, N. Y., 

Courboin, Charles—Grand Rapids, 

Damrosch, Walter—Cleveland, Ohio, 

David, Annie Louise—Clarksburg, Va., October 23. 

Denton, Oliver—Amsterdam, N. Y., October 17; 
Geneva, N. Y., Otober 21; Ithaca, N. Y., October 
22; Potsdam, N. Y., October 28; Ogdensburg, N. Y., 


October 29. 
Easton, Florence—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, 
Symphony Orchestra, 


Ohio, October 25; Boston 
Boston, November 1 and 2; Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 4; Washington, November 5; Baltimore, No- 
vember 6; Brooklyn, November 8. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Richmond, Va., November 1; Pe- 
tershurg, Va., November 2; Camp Lee (Peters- 
burg), Va., November 4; Norfolk, Va., November 
5; Winston-Salem, N. C., November 7; Roanoke, 
Va., November 8; Danville, Va., November 11; 
Charleston, W. Va., November 14; Huntington, 
W. Va. November 15; Portsmouth, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 16; Clarksburg, W. Va., November 19; Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 22. 

Galli-Curci—Cleveland, Ohio, November 15. 

Gates, Lucy—Kansas City, Mo., November 26. . 

Garrison, Mabel—Cedar Falls, la., October 24; St. Paul, 
Minn., October 29; Newport News, Va., November 
8; Uniontown, Pa., November 11; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 15; Chicago, November 24; St. Louis, 
Mo., November 26; St. Joseph, Mo., November 27. 

Greene, Walter— -Potsdam, N. Y., November 5; Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., November 16; Amsterdam, N. Y., No- 
vember 17 

Gills, Gabrielle—Springfield, Ill, November 6; Women’s 
Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, November 19. 

Hackett, ‘addon Aaa Ill, December 9. 

Hinkle, Florence—Raleigh, N. C., October 23. 


November 12. 
Mich., December 13. 
November 22. 
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Hofmann, Josef—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 17; Boston, October 18 
and 19. 

Lazaro, Hipolito—Kansas City, Mo., November 12. 

Levitzki, Mischa—Toronto, Canada, October 17; Ober- 
lin, Ohio, October 22; Chicago, October 25;, 26; 
Hibbing, Minn., October 29; Virginia, Minn., Octo- 
ber 30; Duluth, Minn., November 1; Erie, Pa., No- 
vember 4; Warren, Pa., November 5; Pittsburgh, 
November 15; Milwaukee, Wis., November 18; 
Galesburg, Ill., November 25; Cleveland, November 
29; Chicago, December 1. 

Liten, Carlo—Philadelphia, October 18, 19; St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 24, 25; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 28, 29. 

Macbeth, Florence—Winnipeg, November 15, 16. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—New York Symphony, Novem- 
ber 22. 

McCormack, John—New Orleans, October 28. 

Miller, Reed—Denver, Col., November 1. 

Méré, Yolanda—Kansas City, Mo., November 26. 

Morgana, Nina—Milwaukee, October 29; Chicago, Oc- 
tober 27; Ann Arbor, Mich., October 109. 

Morrisey, Marie—Providence, R. I., October 17; Cleve- 
land, October 29. 

Muratore, Lucien—-Seattle, Wash., 

Novaes, Guiomar—Chicago Symphony 
Cleveland, October 29. 

Ornstein, Leo—Rochester, N. Y., November 8; Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, November 1 and 2. 

Raisa, Rosa—Dayton, Ohio, November 7. 

Stokowski, Leopold—Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, November 1 and 2. 

Thornburg, Myrtle—Denver, Col., November 1. 

Th d, Jacques—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, 
Ohio, November 19; Chicago, III, November 6; 
Springfield, Ill, November 6. 

Tiffany, Marie—Hamilton, Ohio, October 18; Eaton, 
Ohio, October 21; Owensboro, Ky., October 
22; Lexington, Ky., October 23; Huntington, W. 
Va., October 25; Bluefield, W. Va, October 28; 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, October 29; Lebanon, Ohio, 
October 30; Lancaster, Ohio, October 31; New 
Lexington, Ohio, November 1; Athens, Ohio. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Denver, Col., November 1. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Newport News, Va., November 
8; Raleigh, N. C., October 23. 

Wheeler, Frederick—Denver, Col., November 1. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Pittsburgh, Pa., November 6. 


October 28. 
Orchestra, 





Mana-Zucca Song Sung Five Times in Week 


Alma Clayburgh sang Mana-Zucca’s song, “If Flowers 
Could Speak,” at the following concerts last week: Mon- 
day, Academy of Music, Brooklyn; Tuesday, Red Cross, 
New Home; Wednesday, Sailors’ Home; Thursday after- 
noon} Public Library steps; Thursday evening, City Hall 
steps. In fact, Mme. Clayburgh always includes this song 
on her programs, for it suits her beautiful voice and always 
evokes great enthusiasm. 


Eddy Brown’s Season Starts with a Dash 


Eddy Brown’s season has started with a dash. On 
October 13 the violinist was the soloist at a big Italian 
Red Cross concert in Cleveland, Ohio. October 25 he 
will leave for his first tour of this season, which will 
take Mr. Brown out to the coast. The tour will open with 
a concert on October 26 in Lake Forest, I!l. October 28 


EDDY BROWN, 
to the coast in Lake 


October 26. 


Who opens his tour Forest, Ill., on 


and 30 will find him in Milwaukee and Des Moines. Then 
Mr. Brown goes direct to the coast, where engagements 
keep him until December 11, when he goes to Salt Lake 
City. On December 17, 19 and 20 the violinist will be 
heard in Sioux City, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Returning 
to New York he will arrive in time to give his Carnegie 
Hall recital on December 28. 


Marie Morrisey Likes “Sorter Miss You” 
Among the Witmark publications that are finding 
favor is “Sorter Miss You,” which Marie Morrisey is 
singing everywhere. 
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LUYSTER CONTINUES DIRECTION 
OF FAMOUS TEMPLE CHOIR 


Three Years of Splendid Results with Baptist Temple 
Chorus—Sight Singing Classes Are Forming 
at New York Studio 


Wilbur A. Luyster continues this season the direction of 
the famous Temple Choir at the Baptist Temple, Third 
avenue and Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
position he has held for nearly three years. The Temple 
Choir was organized November 2, 1895, with 118 mem- 
bers, and since has proved itself to be one of the powerful 
influences in voluntary choral singing in Brooklyn, This 
highly organized body of volunteer singers is notable for 
the excellency of its choral work. In March, 1917, the 
church edifice and organ were destroyed by fire, and for 
one year services were held Sunday mornings in other 
churches and in the evening at the Academy of Music. 
The choir was obliged to rehearse in one place and sing 
every other Sunday morning and several Sunday evenings 
at the Academy. Its rehearsals were never with the organ, 


yet the choir was held intact, and today is in better condi- 
tion than ever. 
have enlisted in the service. 


Mr. Luyster has lost three organists who 
This has proved an added 





4 portion of the interior and choir loft of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, 
The insert 


where Wilbur Luyster directs the famous Temple Choir. 
is a photograph of Mr. Luyster. 


difficulty, as the applicants of which there were many had 
really to play on three different instruments, and each one 
without a rehearsal with the choir. 

The present edifice is on the old site in the center of the 
down town district and is in every way an improvement 
on the old structure. The organ of the former temple 
stood in the center of the front of the church over the 
pulpit and there were square corners in the ceiling and 
walls which made pockets, in which the sound was lost. 
The accompanying picture shows the ideal conditions, 
supervised by Mr. Luyster that at present prevail. The 
organ is divided, which balances the choir at all times. An 
echo organ in the tower of the rear of the church can be 
used for the junior choir of 100 yoices which Mr. Luyster 
is drilling, and takes part in the services. The seating 
arrangement of the choir with the arched ceiling makes 
for excellent accoustics. It will be remembered that in 
April last year the inaugural recital was given on the new 
organ by Charles M. Courboin. 

The Temple Choir has attracted people from all sections, 
and it customarily sings before audiences which tax the 
seating capacity of the building, nearly 2,000, 

For a score of years Wilbur A. Luyster has been a lead- 
ing teacher of sight singing and musical education in 
Greater New York, being affiliated with the best musical 
institutions. He is not dependent on singers with little 
knowledge and no experience as are so many voluntary 
choirs. This season he is forming an educational class 
expressly for the choir, meeting Friday evenings before 
rehearsals. 

Mr. Luyster’s studio is at 220 Madison avenue, New 
York, where every season he develops vocal sight readers 
among students sent to him by their teachers from every 
State in the country. Music supervisors in the public 
schools and all grades of teachers find his method—the 
Galin-Paris-Cheve—most practical and scientific. As 
taught by Mr. Luyster, who is its authorized representative, 
they find it easily attained and permanently retained and 
simple for children to grasp. This thorough course for 
singers in the fundamental rudiments and essentials, so 
necessary, yet often neglected, retarding one’s musical edu- 

cation and success, includes sight reading, ear training and 
musical stenography, that is writing music when heard. 
These courses are to be given in classes, the number of 
which is limited, to insure the success of each student, 
to meet Tuesday and Friday afternoons each week for one 
hour lessons. Two free lessons will be given October 22 
and 25, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, for the purpose of 
investigation and criticism, also to demonstrate the sim- 
plicity and superiority of the system, supplementary to the 
regular course. All attending will find these lessons both 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


interesting and instructive. To read notes from the staff 
at sight also the singing of two part exercises at sight, 
without an instrument, are the things that will be ex- 
pected of all present. No previous knowledge is necessary. 

This course is particularly valuable for young singers 
desirous of filling church solo positions, because of the 
absolute necessity of being able to read at sight. 

All classes are forming and will begin this month. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS AND PLANS WORK 


The California Federation of Music Clubs, a co-ordinate 
branch of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
organized in April, 1918, and Bessie Bartlett-Frankel 
elected president, Mrs. Frankel is eminently qualified both 
aS musician and organizer to head this new organization. 
She has already surrounded herself with a group of ef- 
ficient workers, people who do things, and every indication 
points to a year of music in California club life that will 
be _ lasting benefit. 

he following are the officers and chairmen directors 
om the ensuing year: Officers: President, Bessie Bartlett- 
Frankel, Los Angeles; first vice-president, Hazel White, 
Los Angeles; second vice-president, Fannie Dillon, Los 
Angeles; vice-president-at-large, Adaline Maude 
Wellendorff, San Francisco; recording secre- 
tary, Emma Bartlett, South Pasadena; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Calvin Whiting, Glen- 
dale; treasurer, Julius Seyler, South Pasadena; 
auditor, Morton F. Mason, Pasadena. Directors, 
Mrs. William Mabee, Los Angeles; Edith Lillian 
Clarke; L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles. Chairmen 
directors : State festival and orchestra, Sofia 
Newland Neustadt, Oakland; library extension, 
Julian R. Waybur, Berkeley; contest, Bell T. 
Ritchie, Fresno; community music, Alexander 
Stewart, Oakland; public school music, Glenn 
H. Woods, Oakland; scholarship, Mrs. Albert 
Elkus, Sacramento; publicity and_ printing, 
Charles C. Draa, Los Angeles; cantonment con- 
certs, Charles C. Draa, chairman. 

Miss Wellendorff is the president of the S san 
Francisco Musical Club and a very fine musi- 
cian. Mrs. Elkus is the honorary president of 
the Sacramento Saturday Club, having been the 
organizer of that organization twenty-five years 
ago. Miss Ritchie is the president of the 
Fresno Music Club. Glenn H. Woods is the 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Oak- 
land and well known for his splendid work along 
these lines. Julian R. Waybur is the secretary 
of the Berkeley Musical Association and has 
already taken definite action regarding the li- 
brary extension work. The Federation is co- 
operating with the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in this department, Mr. Wayburn repre- 
senting both organizations. Mrs. Neustadt is 
a well known musician of Oakland, and under 
her guidance California should have a music festival each 
year that would be a credit to the State. Charles C. Draa 
has already provided a number of artists’ programs at San 
Pedro, which have been received with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Draa is a prominent Los Angeles musician and the 
organizer and manager of the United States Government 
War Savings Concert Bureau for South California. 

Mrs. Frankel and Mrs. Norton Jamison (first vice-presi- 
cent of the National Federation) have just returned from 
a tour of the state and report that there is more music 





DE TREVILLE, 


YVONNE 


(Center) With George Fischer, publisher (left), and the 
American composers, (left to right) Fay Foster, Gena 
Branscombe and Claude Warford, whose songs she sang at 


the Sunday evening concert, October 13, of the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theatre, New York, Mlle. de 
Tréville has been scoring pronounced success with her sing- 
ing of the role of Felina in “Mignon” at the same theatre. 








than ever. Much interest is manifested everywhere in 
this new organization and many new clubs are entering 
Everyone hx ypes to have the ¢ ‘alifornia Federation one of 
the strongest in the nation, and if the future 
anything like the present, there will be no disappointment. 


success 15 


Two Anderson Sopranos with Male Chorus 

Walter Anderson has booked Irene Williams and 
Gretchen Morris with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, De- 
cember 6 and April 25, under the direction of the new 
conductor, Charles Heinroth. 
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Louis Persinger, Director and First Violin 
Louis Ford, Second Violin 

Nathan Firestone, Viola 

Herace Britt, Violoncello 

Elias Hecht, Flute 

Gyula Ormay, Piano 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 West 80th Street, New York 


Tel. 3786 Schuyler 
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BOHLMANN CELEBRATES SILVER JUBILEE 


Famous Pedagogue Has Been With Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Twenty-five Seasons—A Stupendous Repertoire 








Theodor Bohlmann, known internationally as a ped- 
agogue, is celebrating his silver jubilee as a member of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, apropos of which 
the Musica, Courter makes extended mention of him as 
nan and artist torn in Thuringia, of Polish-French- 
German ancestry, educated in the scientific schools 
f Leipsic and Berlin, guided musically in his early 
Mie by the classic tendencies of the royal conserva- 
tories and later by the most ardent enthusiasts of the 
Liszt-Wagner followers, Mr, Bohlmann came to Amer- 
ica a versatile and genial artist. Although his record 
is teacher nes been broad and crowned with unsur- 
passed success, he has never abandoned concert work, 
onfining his activities in that line largely to his home 
ity, Cincinnati, and nearby places in Ohio, with occa- 
ional extensive tours in the South. Besides giving 
many recitals, lectures and lecture-recitals, Mr. 
Bohlmann has appeared from time to time as soloist 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and has 
also with the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago and 

Saginaw, Mich. Being particularly devoted to 
amber music, Mr. Bohlmann has planned innumer- 
ible programs of such works to be given for the con- 
rvatory, and has brought out many novelties in 
hamber music for the first time in America, and 
yme indeed for the first time in the world. 

\s a composer, Mr. Bohlmann has been less active, 

want of time. However, he has written many 

ngs with orchestral accompaniment which have never 

ven brought out, and one elaborate work for large 

irchestra which he calls simply “Lyric Tone Poem.” 

lhis composition has been played by the Berlin Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 

From 1905 to 1908, Mr. Bohlmann was granted a 
leave of absence from the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, and he spent the time in Europe playing and 
teaching in the master classes of the Stern Conserva- 

Berlin. Among his important engagements 
that period, Mr. Bohlmann recalls with especial 
the occasion when he was chosen by Felix 
Weingartner as pianist for the festival of a week’s 
duration, devoted to Weingartner compositions, or- 
chestral, chamber music and songs 

Having become an American citizen years before, 
Mr. Bohlmann could not be persuaded to remain in- 
definitely in Europe, but returned, at the end of his 
furlough, to his adopted country to give further his 
enthusiastic vices as teacher and concert artist. 

Following is a list of compositions he has played in 
concert in America. This stupendous amount of work, 
rendered with the high art which the name Bohlmann 
proof that his merit is unex- 
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guarantees, furnishes 


cell d 
PIANO 
D)'Alhert-—"Piano Pieces, op. 8 
I >. Ba Prelude and Fugue, C 
Clavichord, first part). 

Prelude and Fugue, D major 

first part) 

Surabande, 

javotte, G 

Toccata and 

lausig 
Beethoven—Sonata quasi una fantasia, 
(“Moonlight”) 
“Appassionata,”” op. 57, 
Variation, C minor. 

Rondo, op. 51. No. a, G major, 

Rondo a capriccio, op. 129, ( major 

*Bourrée, op. 126, No. 4, B minor. 
Brahms— Ballade, op. 10, No. 1, D minor 

Capriccio, op. 76, N , B minor, 

Intermezzo » 76, No. 4, B flat major. 

Rhapsody, op. No. i, B minor 

Khapsody, op. 79, N , G minor, 

Von Bilow-—*Valse du Glorieux, op. 18, 
Dr. John Bull (1563-1628) 

*Les Buflcons, C major 
Byrde (1546-1623)——*Pavana, The Earl of Salisbury, A 

minor 

*Tavana, The Earl of Salisbury, A minor. : 

*Galiardo, A minor 

*"Galiardo secundo, Mrs. Mary Brownlo. 

*The Carman’s W histle, C major. 
Ciopin-- Etude, op. 10, No 3, E major. 

Etude, op. 10, No. 11, E flat major. 

Etude, ov. 10, No. 12, F minor. 

Etude, op. 25, No. 1, A flat major 

Etude, op. 25, No. 2a, F minor. 

Etude, op. 25, No. 12, C minor. 

Prelude, op. 24, No. 1, C major. 

Prelude, op. 24, No. 3, G major. 

Prelude, op, 24, No. 7, A major. 

Prelude, op. 24, No. 15, D flat major. 

Prelude, op. 24, No. 20, G minor, 

Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, D flat major. 

Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1, C minor, 

Impromptu, op. 96, F sharp major. 

Fantasie impromeys, op. 66, C sharp minor. 

Scherzo, op. 309, sharp minor. 

larantella, op, - A flat major. 

Second Ballade, op, 38, F major. 

Third Ballade, op. 47, A flat major. 

Fantasie, op. 49, F minor. 

Polonaise, op. 53, A flat major. 

Berceure, op. 57, D flat major. 

Rarearolle, op, 60, F sharp major. 

Valse, op. 64, No. 1, D flat major. 

Valse, op, 64, No. 2, C sharp minor, 
Clementi-——Sonata, op. 47, No. 2, B flat major, 
Dussek—*Elegie en forme d'une sonate. 
Field—Rondo, E flat major 
Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 

*Galiardo with variations, C 
Godard-——* Novelozza, A major 

**“Chopin,” from “Laterne magique,” valse, 
Grieg—* Ballade in form of variations on 

op. 24, G minor. 
Haberbier--Prelude, op. 53, 
Haydn-—*Caprieceio, G major. 
Liszt—*Sonata, B minor, 
*Second Ballade, B minor. 
*Funérailles (from Harmonies poétiques et 
Lamartine), F minor. 
From Années de Pélerinage— 
*"D'Aprés une lecture du Dante,” 
D — P N 

*Sonetto de etr 0, 

Neapolitan tarantella la in G 

*Au lac de Wallenstadt, A 


SOLOS 


minor (Well Tempered 


(Well Tempered Clavichord, 

D minor (from French suite). 

major (from French suite). 
Fugue, D minor, for organ, 


transcribed by Carl 


op. 27, No. a, C sharp minor 


Sonata F minor, 


Thirty-twe 


No. 3, A flat major 
*The King's Huntirg Jigg, G major. 


William 


A minor, 


first movement. 


*Prelude, G major. 


major. 


D flat major. 
a Norwegian folksong, 
No, 1, C major. 


réligieuses d'aprés 


fantasia quasi una sonata, 
its. A flat major. 


A flat major. 


*L’Orage, C minor, 
*Les Cloches de Genéve, B major. 
Combined by a Cadenza on motifs from Valée d’Ober- 
man, by or Bohlmann. 
*Funeral March, “En mémoire de Maximilien I de Mexique, 
+ 19 Juin, 1867.” 
Hungarian rhapsody, No. 4, E flat major. 


THEODORE BOHLMANN, 
Pianist, pedagogue and composer. 


Hungarian rhapsody, No. 13, A minor. 

Soiree de Vienne, valse caprice d’aprés Schubert, No. 6, A major. 
Moszkowski—*Romance from morceaux poétiques, op. 42, No. 1, 

major. 

*Etincelles, op. 36, No. 6, B flat major. 

R pa etal from “Frihlingsboten,” 
ajor. 

+“Metamorphosen,” op. 74, A flat major. 
Rubinstein—*Melody, op, 3, No, 2, B major. 

Barcarolle, No. 4, G major. 

Barcarolle, No. 5, A minor. 

Galop, from “Le Bal,” B major, 
Schubert—*Wanderer fantasie, op. 15, C major. 

Menuet, B minor, from fantasie (or sonata), op. 78. 

Impromptu, op. 90, No. 2, E flat major. 

Impromptu, op. 90, No. 4, A flat major. 

Impromptu, op. 142, No. 3, B flat major. 
Schumann—Warum? op. 12, No. 3, D flat major. 

Grillen, op. 12, No. 4, D flat major. 

Arabesque, op. 18, C major. 

Vogel als Prophet, op. 82, No. 7, G minor. 
Tausig—*“Nachtfalter,” valse capriccio after Strauss, E flat major, 

Man lebt nur einmal, valse caprice after Strauss, % major. 

Ungarische Zigeunerweisen, B minor. 
Tschaikbowsky—*Chant d’automne, D minor. 

“Chant de l’alouette, G minor. 

*Valse de Noél, A flat mayer, 

At rom Seasons, op. 37 bis.) 
ONE PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
Beethoven—*Sonata, op. 6, D major. 
TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


Arensky—* Suite, op. 15, G pine. 
Brahms—*Variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 56b, B flat major. 


op. ss, No. 5, E 


October 17, 1918 
Chabrier—*Trois valses romantiques. 

Mozart—Sonata, D major. 
Liszt—*Ce qu’on entend sur la 
— (symphonic poem). 
(symphonic poem). 
(symphonic 





poem). 


naar romptu on a theme from Schumann’s Manfred, op. 
or. 
Schumann—Andante and variations, op af P flat major. 
Sinding—*Theme and variations, E flat ‘min 
Van der Stucken—**Pax triumphans,” a festival prologue arranged 
by Theodor Bohlmann. 
Wagner—*Bacchanale (Venusberg), from ‘Tannhauser,” 
by Paul Dukas. 
*Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” arranged by Pringsheim. 
*Funeral march at the death of Siegfried, arranged by Theodor 
Bohl mann (MSS. 
*“Parsifal” prelude (first act) 
**Parsifal,” final scene (thi: 
(MSS.) 


arranged 


arranged by a 
act), arranged by Th. Bohlmann 


PIANO AND VIOLIN 


Bach—Sonata, E major. 
Beethoven—*All ten sonatas, twice as complete series. 
Bossi—*Sonata, op. 117, major. 
Brahms—*Sonata, op. 78, G major. 
*Sonata, op. 100, A major. 
*Sonata, op. 108, D minor. 
Busoni—*Sonata, op. 29 (slow movement), 
aad Alden Carpenter—*Sonata, G major. 
Dvorik—*Romantic pieces, op. 75. 
op. 13, A major. 
F op. 20, G minor. 
F A major. 
21, D minor. 
op. 10, A major. 
op. 45, C minor, 
No. 1, A major. 
op. 5, No. 
BS o major. 
» G major. 
fist Sides. 
sonata in one movement, op. 
brillante, 7; 70, B minor. 
op. ros, A minor. 
op. 27, E major. 
der Heimat,” 
op. 75. D minor. 
major. 
ta, op 18, E flat major. 
Romance, op. 23, minor. 
Tschaikowsky—*Souvenir d’un lieu cher, op. 42. 
Weingarten—*Sonata, op. 42, No. 1, D major. 
“Sonata, op. 42, No. 2, F sharp minor. 
PIANO AND VIOLONCELLO 


Beethoven—*All five sonatas as a complete series. 
Brahms—*Sonata, op. y F major. 
Chopin—*Sonata, op. 65, G minor, 
Grieg—Sonata, op. 36, A_ minor. 
Schumann—Adagio and allegro, op. 70, A flat majer. 
Saint-Saéns—*Sonata, op. 32, C minor. 
R, Strauss--*Sonata, op. 6, F major. 

PIANO AND VIOLA 
Rubinstein—*Sonata, op. 49, F minor. 

PIANO AND OBOE 
Foote—*The first of the three pieces 

PIANO AND FRENCH HORN 

Beethoven—Sonata, op. 17, F major. 

PIANO, VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO 
Arbos—*Habanera and Seguidillas gitanas. 
Beethoven—Trio, op. 70, No. 1, D major. 
Brahms—*Trio, op, 8, B major (first edition) 

*Trio, op. 111, t miner. 

Foote—*Trio, op. 5, C minor. 

Godard—*Trio, op. 72, F major. 

Liszt—*Orpheus, symphonic poem, arranged by Saint-Saéns. 

Martucci—*Trio, op. 59, C major. 

Sinding—*Trio, op. 23, D major. 

Smetana—*Trio, op. 15, G minor, 

Tschaikowsky—*Trio, op. so, A minor, 
artist.” 





1, G minor. 


129. 


Saint 

*Sonata, op. 102, 
R. Strauss—*Sona 
Templeton Stron 


“In memory of a great 


PIANO, VIOLIN AND FRENCH HORN 
Brahms—*Trio, op. 40, E flat major. 
PIANO, CLARINET AND VIOLA 
Mozart—*Trio. E flat major. 
PIANO, VIOLIN, VIOLA AND VIOLONCELLO 

Beethoven uartet, op. 16, E flat major. 
A. Becker— Quartet, op. 19, D minor. 
Brahms—Quartet, op. 25, G minor. 

uartet, op, 26, A_major. 

juartet, op. 60, C minor. 
R. trauss—* Quartet, op. 13, C minor. 

VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP AND ORGAN 
Bach—*The_ eighth prpete from the first part of the Well Tem- 
ered Clavichord, arranged by Theodor Bohlmann (MSS. 

*Two sarabandas from the suites in G minor and A major. for 

piano, arranged by Alb bert Becker. 
Dienel—*Andante, op. 28, E flat major. 
Liszt—* Allegro affettuoso, D major, after the concert-etude in D 

flat major, arranged by Theodor Bohlmann (MSS.). 

TWO VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLO AND ORGAN 

Dvor4k—* Bagatelles, op. 47. 

PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA AND VIOLONCELLO 
Brahms—*Quintet, op. 34, F_ minor. 
Goldmark—*Quintet, op. 30, B flat major. 
Thuille—*Quintet, op. 20, 'E fat major. 
PIANO, OBOE, CLARINET, FRENCH HORN AND BASSOON 
N. H. Rice—*Quintet, op. 2, B flat major. 
Volbach—*Quintet, op. 24, flat major. 
PIANO, CLARINET, VIOLIN, VIOLA AND VIOLONCELLO 
Weingarten—*Quintet, op. 50, G minor. 
TWO PIANOS, TWO VIOLONCELLOS AND FRENCH HORN 
Schumann—*Andante and variations, B flat major. 
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PIANO, FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, FRENCH HORN AND 
BASSOON 


Thuille—*Sextet, op. 6, B flat major. 


PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO AND 
DOUBLE BASS 
Weingarten—*Sextet, op. 33, E minor. 
PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS AND TRUMPET 

Saint-Saéns—Septet, op. 65, E flat major. 

PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, BASSOON AND 
FRENCH HORN 

Wolf-Ferrari—*Chamber symphony, op. 8, F major. 

PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
D’Albert—*Concerto, op. 3, B minor (with second piano). 
Bach—*Concerto for piano, flute, violin and string orchestra, D 

major. 
Concerto for two pianos and string orchestra, C major. 
*Concerto for three piancs and string orchestra, C major. 
*Concerto for three pianos and string ogchestra, D minor. 
Beethoven—*Choral fantasie, op. 80, C minor (with second piano). 
Liszt—Concerto, No. 1, flat major. 
Concerto, No. 2, A major, 

Rubinstein—Concerto, op. 70, D minor, 

Weber—Concertstueck, op. 79, F minor. 

PIANO AND RECITATION (MELODRAMAS). 
Kienzl—*“Die Brautfahrt,” romanze by Eichendorff. : 
Liszt—*“Lenore,” ballade by Buerger, Sir Walter Scott’s English 

translation adapted by Theodor Bohlmann, 
*“Der traurige moénch,”” by Lenau. 
*“Helge’s Treue,” ballade by Strachwitz, after Draeseke. 
*“Des todten Dichter’s Liebe,” poem by Maurice Zokai. 
*“Der blinde Saenger,” ballade by Count Alexis Tolstoi. 

Schumann-—Three ballades: Fair Hedwig, The Heatherboy, The 
Fugitives. 

R. Strauss--“Enoch Arden” of Tennyson. 


LECTURES AND LECTURE-RECITALS 
Sunryecrs 


iano composers. 


Old English 
orms of piano composition. 


The smaller 

Beethoven. 

Schubert. 

Chopin. 

Liszt’s book, “The Gypsies and Their Music in Hungary.” 

Liszt’s B minor sonata. 

Wagner and Liszt in the service of religion. 

Reminiscences of Liszt wrtiten in honor of the Liszt centennial in 
191! 

Reminiscences of Dr. Hans von Bilow. 

Remarks about Tschaikowsky, with emphasis on his A minor trio, 
op. 50. In memory of a great artist (Nicolaus Rubinstein). 

Remarks about Weingarten, with emphasis on his E minor sextet, 


Op. 33. 
Sanne want Wolf-Ferrari, with emphasis on his Chamber sym- 
phony, op. 8, in F major. 
Remarks about Erich Wolfgang Korngold, with emphasis on his 
piano and violin sonata, op. 6, in G major. 
Remarks about John Alden Carpented, with emphasis on his piano 
and violin sonata in G major. 


* First performance in Cincinnati. 





MURATORE THRILLS SAN FRANCISCO 





Muratore made his initial bow of his present Ameri- 
can tour before an audience of about 6,000 at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, San Francisco, on Sunday after- 
noon, October 6, and scored a veritable triumph. He 
was greeted with tumultuous applause as he appeared 
on the stage, and the enthusiasm increased steadily as 
the program progressed. His singing of the French 
national songs, especially “The Marseillaise,” with 
which the program terminated, was cheered to the 
echo, the whole vast audience standing and waving hats 
or handkerchiefs toward the French singer. ; 

The noted tenor was ably assisted by Alexandre De- 
bruille and Georges Truc, the latter appearing in uni- 
form. Alexandre Debruille was recognized to be an 
artist of genuine merit with his splendid interpretation 
of his opening number, the polonaise of Wieniawski. 
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His violin is a good one, and from it he draws a lovely, 
luscious tone that was delightful to listen to. 

This was followed by an aria from “Werther,” Mas- 
senet, “Pourquoi me reveiller,” done by Muratore in a 
manner that can only be termed as thrilling! It is not 
so much the greatness of his art—that goes. without 
saying—his perfect technic, excellent schooling, fine 
delivery and intonation, his clear enunciation—it is 
something else that explains his great popularity, his 
great power of moving his audience, a sort of bigness, 
manliness, and with it a truly feminine power of sym- 

athy. Every mood of the poet is perfectly reflected 
in the tones and shadings of his singing, which seems 
to be truly the outpouring of deep human passion. 

Georges Truc, the accompanist, proved himself to be 
also a masterly solo artist. His playing of three works 
from the modern French school was delightful. These 
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were second barcarolle, 
Gabriel Fauré; minstrel 
and “Danse de Puck,” 
Debussy. 

Muratore was again 
heard in two. shorter 
numbers, with violin ob- 
bligato, Massenet’s “Ele- 
gie” and “Enlevement,” 
by Charles Levade, both 
of them done with a dis- 
play of perfect vocal 
mastery that called for 
two encores.. The first, a 
French national song, 
“Le Chanson de Bar- 
barine,” was recognized 
immediately at its open- 
ing notes by the many 


French people in the 
audience and was re- 
ceived with plaudits. 
The second, “Le Roi 


d’Ys,” was no less warm- 
ly received. 

After Alexandre. De- 
bruille had played the 
rondo capriccioso’ of 
Saint-Saéns,. Muratore 
closed the concert with a 
most dramatic rendering 
of the “Vesta la Giubba” 
aria from “Pagliacci.” 
As an encore he then 
sang “The Marseillaise,” 
drawing thunderous ap- 
plause and cheers from 
the audience, which re- 
mained on its feet fully 
ten minutes after the art- 
ist had left the stage 
striving to call him back. 

Muratore, who has been made a member of the 
French High Commission by President Poincare, will 
certainly do much to draw still closer together the two 
great nations. His art is splendid, his popularity im- 
mense! 


© Press Illustrating Service. 
The Japanese soprano, who sang on “Japan Day” for the Liberty Loan at the Madison 


Square open-air theatre. 


“The Geisha” on October 31. 


Rosenblatt’s Arrangement of “Kol Nidrei” 


Last Sunday at the Hippodrome, Josef Rosenblatt gave 
the first public performance of his arrangement of “Kol 
Nidrei.” This is the latest of his compositions, and it 
found instant favor with his audience that day. He has 
likewise written the charming violin obligato, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Rosenblatt it was the work of but a few mo- 
ments, the inspiration for it coming to him while on board 
a train returning to New York from a concert. It is 
indicative of the extreme facility Mr. Rosenblatt has for 
composition, and all the more noteworthy when it is known 
that he himself does not play any instrument. 
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TAMAKI MIURA, E 


Mme. Miura is scheduled to make her first appearance with 
the La Scala Opera Company in “Bulterfly” on October 29 in Washington, also singing 


She will open with the Chicago Opera Association in = 


Chicago on November 19 in “Butterfly.” 


FAWN NHiUUULUILUEOHH ALL 


Levinson-Sinclair Pleases Atlanta 
Lionel Levinson-Sinclair, of the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music, gave his first piano recital in that city recently, 
and won enthusiastic recognition from the public and the 


critics. The Constitution (aside from honoring the new 
comer by publishing a clever caricature of him) men- 
tioned his brilliant technic, his musical perception, and his 


“delicate and delightful quality of tone.” The Journal 
admired particularly the player’s performance of Liszt's 
great B minor sonata, and remarked: “Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature in this work was the artist's extra 
ordinary grasp of the intricate network of dramatic cli 
maxes which characterize the entire work. The dynamics 
and tone coloring and intimate grasp of the manifold 
subtleties, intellectual and emotional, were brought out 
with an authority that belongs to the realm of the true 
artist.” 














DO YOU 
That the Y. M.C. A. is looking for 


war service. 








steps? If you are interested, 


APPLY AT ONCE 
to Marshall M. Bartholomew, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Applicants should be of deferred classification in the draft, and 


preferably of, mature age (30-50). 
THE BIGGER 


THE BIGGER HIS CHANCE 








TWO HUNDRED MEN 
to lead our soldiers, sailors and industrial workers in singing? 
NO MUSICAL =x—TRAINING 


is required for this work. The right kind of personality, backed up by 
a good sense of rhythm and an average voice will 4o the business. 


MANLINESS AND MAGNETISM 
ARE THE ESSENTIALS 


The Y. M.C. A. does not ask for volunteers in this important field of 
It pays its Music Directors a liberal allowance. 


WHY SHOULD NOT YOU 


be one of the 200, or of the 500 or more who will surely follow in their 
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and the performances will take place at the Municipal 
Auditorium, 


Plans of Tuesday Musical Club 


The Tuesday Musical Club has been for years actuated 
by the same motives of artistic altruism as those cited 
above, and the current program proves the club's continued 
confidence in the times and the community, as it is no 
less attractive than the schedules of previous years. The 
club is a potent and permanent factor in the musical life 
of the city. It is doing especially valuable work among the 
students of music here, in that it offers them an oppor- 
tunity to hear the best music at prices that do not overtax 
even light purses. The officers of the club are: President, 
Mrs. R. B. Howell; vice-president, Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm; 
secretary, Mrs. C, W. Axtell; membership secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur Mets; treasurer, Mrs. Forrest Richardson, and 
auditor, Mrs. George McIntyre. 

For its opening number this season the club will present 
Julia Claussen and Arthur Hackett in a joint recital, and 
the second program will be given by Olga Samaroff, pian- 
ist. Still another piano recital, this time by Marie Mikova, 
will form the third number of the series, and the fourth 
will bring a concert by Lucy Gates, soprano, and the Trio 
de Lutece. Jascha Heifetz, the phenomenal Russian vio- 
linist, will close the series. 


Mrs. A. L. Green’s Concerts 


Another course which promises much in the way of musi- 


cal enjoyment is that planned by Mrs. A. L. Green, Al- 
though Mrs. Green has heretofore not been active in this 
line of endeavor, she will doubtless have the benefit of the 

acquired by her husband in the same work, 


experience ; 
Besides this, the eminence of the artists engaged, 4nd the 
fact that the prices have been scaled on the popular plan, 


ought almost to make the course sell itself. The concerts 
are all to take place at the City Auditorium, and are dated 
as follows: Amelita Galli-Curci, January 10; John McCor- 
mack, January 24; Frances Alda, March 7, and Carolina 


Lazzari and Rudolf Ganz in a joint recital on April 25. 


Local Artists to Shine 


idea has animated the councils of the 


\ very pretty 3 
of the Woman’s Club this season. 


musical department 











LOUIS 


KOEMMENICH 


CONDUCTOR: 
Mendelssohn Clee Club—Beethoven Society—New Choral Society 
Coaching in REPERTOIRE, INTERPRETATION, ORATORIO 


Among those who have coached with Mr, Koemmenich are 
Alma Beck, Sophie Braslau, Alma Clayburgh Adelaide 
Fischer, Frederick Gunster, Margaret Harrison udeon House, 
Grace Kerns, Morgan Kingston, Herold Land, Albert Lind: 
quest, Betty McKen bert Murphy, Marie Sundelius, 
Heurietta W Wa Hosciie Wi Wirthlin pand others. 


Address: 498 West End Ave., N.Y. Telephone: 2612 Schuyler 


Clarence Adler | 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
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| ING AT HIS STUDIO 
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| 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone, Columbus 1311 
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Having had no funds at its disposal, the department has 
been heretofore dependent on the professional musicians 
for such aid as they could occasionally give. Now their 
leaders ee giving a series of six concerts in the 
Y. W. A. Auditorium, engaging for the purpose local 
bhi AE musicians, and paying real money for their 
services. The department leader, Mrs. W. E. Shafer, states 
that while all the details of the plan are not yet fully 
developed, they are being worked out as rapidly as pos- 
sible and that a complete announcement of the series may 
be looked for in the near future. 


The San Carlo Opera 


The annual visit of the San Carlo Opera Company in 
Omaha has been announced, but no information regarding 
the length of the engagement and the repertory is at 
present available, J. P. D. 


WICHITA, KAN., EXPECTS 
UNUSUALLY ACTIVE SEASON 


At Wichita, Kan., a municipal concert course, Thad 
L. Hoffman, manager, is to offer this list of attractions 
during the season: Russian Ballet and Little Sym- 
phony, October 30; Lucy Gates, soprano, and Yolanda 
Méré, pianist, November 25; Louise Homer, contralto, 
in January; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, in February; 
Alma Gluck, March 10, I919. 

The rates are $1 to $3.50 for the entire five number 
series. The report of Mr. Hoffman after two weeks’ 
seat sales was epi sold; $6,500 total needed to clear. 
Contracts are all signed for the course and the plan is 
simply to clear expenses, giving the public the benefit 
of low prices. The manager advises that there will be 
little doubt of the success financially, although this 
does not mean any profit in the course. Per the figures 
$3,500 more seat sales must be made, with over one 
month left to make them, besides the whole season 
ahead for single seat sales. The outlook is favorable. 

The Armitage Concert Direction 

The Armitage Concert Direction, Merle Armitage, 
manager, is in the service. Edna Armitage is manag- 
ing the business in the absence of her brother, and the 
policy is retrenchment this season, owing to the exist- 
ing conditions. Maud Powell will be brought in Feb- 
ruary as a single attraction, with a possibility of other 
single attractions to be announced later. The Armi- 
tages do not view the opening season as favorable, with 
Merle in the service, the existing war conditions, and 
the municipal course being operated on the “no profit 


plan.” 
Ades Is Optimistic 

Lucius Ades, manager of the Wichita Chorus Course, 
is optimistic, as usual, providing the attractions are big 
enough. It is his prediction that it will take big, sen- 
sational concerts to draw, under existing times, and 
those will be successful, while the smaller list would 
not. Following that policy he has booked four attrac- 
tions to be presented as single offerings, not as a series. 
The list includes: The Metropolitan Opera Quartet— 
Alda (soprano), Lazzari (contralto), Martinelli(tenor), 
and de Lucca (baritone)—October 14; John McCor- 
mack; nor gh nig La Scala Opera Company. 

The last three dates will be announced later. Mr. 
Ades believes the public will demand concerts, and in 
presenting this list is backing up his predictions, al- 
though he candidly states that no manager can defi- 
nitely predict at this early season. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, TO HAVE 
TWO BIG CONCERT COURSES 


Women's Music Club Series and the Quality Series to 
Present Noted Artists—Leading Studios 
Plan Increased Activities 


Two big concert courses are offered music lovers. in Co- 
lumbus this winter, the Women’s Music Club series and 
the Quality Series, both with artists of highest drawing 
power. The music season will be formally ushered in on 
Friday evening, October 11, in Memorial Hall, when Galli- 
Curci opens the Quality Series. Kate M. Lacey, manager 
of these conceris, offers the following list of attractions: 
Galli-Curci, October 11; Louis Graveure and Thelma 
Given, November 22; Hipolito Lazaro and Hulda 
Lashanka, December 10; Rudolph Ganz and Carolina 
Lazzari, April 1; San Carlo Grand Opera Company, mid- 
dle of April. 

Women’s Music Club Events 


The Women’s Music Club opens its series on Tuesday 
evening, October 25, in Memorial Hall, with Florence 
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SOPRANO 
November Engagements Include Four Appearances With 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


and Recitals in 
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Portland, Maine 
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Easton and Paul Althouse. The season’s program fol- 
lows: November 10, Jacques Thibaud and Gabrielle Gills; 
January 16, New York Symphony Orchestra, Mischa Le- 
vitzki, soloist; February 18, Ethel Leginska and Max 
Rosen; March 21, New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
April 22, Riccardo’ Stracciari. 

Six matinee recitals by active members of the club will 
take place in Elks’ Hall on November 5, December 3, Jan- 
— 7, February 4, March 4 and April 1. On January 16 

a young people’s concert will be given in the afternoon by 
the New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch conducting. 

Two lecture-recitals will be given in Elks’ Hall, the first 
on January 14 by Prof. Otto Mees, of Capital University, 
and the second on March 18 by Prof. Arnold Gantvoort, 
of the Cincinnati College of Music. The study section 
will hold eight afternoon meetings, followed by short 
musical programs in which the active members will take 
part. Thirty altruistic concerts are planned for the differ- 
ent institutions and charities throughout the country. The 
members of the club give their services, and any one who 
cares to come is welcome. There will be three organ 
recitals in Memorial Hall by leading organists of the club 
on November 24, January 26 and March 23. Prominent 
singers will assist. In connection with the music settle- 
ments conducted by the club, many recitals by students are 
planned. Classes in déncing will be formed and an orches- 
tra will be started and trained at the central settlement. 


The Ella May Smith Studios 


At the EJla May Smith studios, 60 Jefferson avenue, a 
new teacher has been added to the faculty. Jean Ten 
Have, a Ysaye exponent from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, has arranged to take care of a class of pupils 
every Wednesday, and already his time is all taken. Min- 
nie Tracy, of Cincinnati, who had such a successful class 
at these studios last year, is teaching two days a week 
this year, and also conducts an opera class on Monday 
evenings. These students will present an opera at the end 
of the year to show what has been accomplished. Piano 
and vocal recitals are given every Saturday afternoon at 
the studio by pupils of the teachers of the studio. Ella 
May Smith is head of the piano department. 


Patriotic Glee Club Busy 


The Patriotic Glee Club, an organization of sixty young 
women, led by Lillian Stocklin and organized for patriotic 
service, often sing twice in one evening. They have given 
concerts at Wright Field (Dayton), Camp Sherman (Chil- 
licothe), and have sung at many soldiers’ clubs and com- 
munity sings. They are the backbone of all community 
song services here. So popular are these girls, and so 
well do they sing, that they are scheduled until after Jan- 
uary. This week their time is filled up singing for the 
Liberty Loan. 

The Grace Hamilton Morrey School 


The Grace Hamilton Morrey School of Music, on Grand 
avenue, opened on September 3 with a large enrollment of 
students. The piano work is organized in six divisions— 
primary, intermediate, college preparatory, extension, nor- 
mal and collegiate. Grace Hamilton Morrey is head of the 
piano department; Margaret Parry Hast, of the vocal; 
Vera Watson Downing, of the violin; Rowland W. Dun- 
ham, of the organ, and Bertha Brent is instructor in peda- 
gogics. All are well known musicians, active in the music 
life of Columbus, and thoroughly schooled along their dif- 
ferent lines. Many recitals will be given at the school this 
coming winter by both students and faculty a 


C. B. 


MUSIC AND BUSINESS 
LOOKING UP IN TEXAS 


Numerous Courses Booked with Foremost Artists— 
Optimistic Reports from Fort Worth, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Waco and Other Centers 


Texas people believe that music will help win the war, 
hence there has been but little abatement of activities on 
the part of music clubs and people interested in music gen- 
erally. The majority of organizations, especially the music 
clubs that have handled concert courses in the past, will 
continue to do so, and in most cases the prospect is good 
for a successful season. There is some difference of 
opinion as to just what effect the proposed increased tax 
will have on concert attendance, but it is generally con- 
ceded that those who want to hear the music will be will- 
ing to pay the tax. The hope is also expressed that it 
might result in a reduction of some of the unreasonable 
guarantees that artists have been asking. 

Both Fort Worth and Houston will have their third sea- 
son of Grand Opera with the Chicago Opera Company 
presenting “La Tosca” and “Barber of Seville.” The 
dates are late in October, 23 and 24 for Houston, and 25 
and 26 for Fort Worth, and the advance sales at this date 
are considerably larger than at the same time last year. 
Both cities report unusually large out-of-town sales. 

In Fort Worth, the Harmony Club will present its usual 
attractive concert course The only artist definitely an- 
nounced so far is Mabel Garrison, for December 4, but 
the club management promises at least two other concerts 
of merit and attraction, and advance inquiries for season 
tickets show much interest on the part of the public. 

In Houston, the Treble Clef Club has announced Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Jascha Heifetz and Galli-Curci. Harry 
Warner, of the same city, announces a Community Concert 
Course at popular prices, presenting Paul Althouse, Oscar 
Seagle. Arthur Middleton and « quartet composed of Reed 
Miller, Frederick Wheeler, Myrtle Thornburg and Nevada 
Van der Veer. We understand that the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will also continue its concerts. 

Dallas will have the La Scala Opera Company in Feb- 
ruary, under the local management of A. L. Harper. Mr. 
Harper also announces Pablo Casals for a concert during 
the Xmas holidays. The Mozart Club will present Jascha 
Heifetz in January and Alma Gluck in March. A course 
to be managed by Mmes. Harriet Bacon MacDonald and 
Wesley Mason presents the Metropolitan Quartet, with 
Mmes. Alda and Lazzari and Messrs. Martinelli and de 
Luca, on October 18; John McCormack on October 25 and 
Galli-Curci in April. 

In San Antonio, the Symphony Orchestra, with Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg as president, will present the usual series 
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of concerts. The director is not yet announced, as it is 
understood Julian Blitz, the former director, will do war 
work for the Knights of Columbus. The orchestras, by 
the way, have suffered more than any other musical en- 
terprise on account of the majority of the musicians be- 
ing within the draft age, and consequently called for mili- 
tary duty. Fort Worth was obliged to give up its or- 
chestra for this reason. San Antonio will also hear Mabel 
Garrison and Pablo Casals, with other artists to be an- 
nounced later. A community course in this city will pre- 
sent the Alcocks and Arthur Middleton. 

_Waco, Austin, Denton and several other towns are plan- 
ning concert courses, though definite announcements have 
not yet been made. It is safe to predict, however, that 
Texas will have a good musical season, 


In the Cantonment Cities 


In four Texas cities there are cantonment camps—Fort 
Worth, Waco, Houston and San Antonio—with aviation 
fields at the additional towns of Dallas and Wichita Falls. 
In these towns especially the attention of the local clubs 
is centered largely on musical entertainments for the sol- 
diers, and in each instance the clubs and individual miu- 
sicians are doing excellent and much appreciated work. 
Concerts by the military bands and singing organizations 
among the soldiers are also frequent and largely attended. 

Community singing has received much attention in Texas 
during the past year, and gatherings of the people for 
singing are frequent in many towns. Fort Worth has the 
honor of having started this movement in Texas, having 
for the past three years had a regular series of community 
sings lasting throughout the summer. During the past 
summer Dallas also had a series. Houston and San An- 
tonio have done much of this work, and many sma'ler 
towns began the community sings the past summer. 


San Antonio Has Numerous Plans 


Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president of the San Antonio 
Symphony Society, announces the coming season as most 
resume rehearsals and recitals will be given as heretofore. 
during January, February and March. Julien Paul Blitz, 
who conducted last year, has been re-engaged, and has 
been in the city some time. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of which Mrs. Hertzberg is 
life president, will have its regul€r-programs, and usual 
public recitals. 

The Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus, of which Mrs. 
Hertzberg is president and Mr. Blitz the director, will 
resume rehearsals ind recitals will be given as heretofore. 

Mrs. Jacob G. Hornberger, president of the San Antonio 
Mozart Society, of which Arthur Claassen is the director, 
announces that the following artists have been engaged: 
Mabel Garrison, Margaret Matzenauer and Pablo Casals, 
and that the season is most promising. 

M. Augusta Rowley, local manager for the Community 
Concert Course, announces concerts by the following 
artists Paul Althouse, Merle and Bechtel Alcock, Arthur 
Middleton and Oscar Seagle, in the order named. 

The distinguished La Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris, will give a performance in San An- 
tonio, October 29, under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce, of which J. H. Haile is president. The day 
will be celebrated fittingly and will be known as “Tri-Color 
Day.” 

El Paso Only Pessimist 

r. E. Shelton, of El Paso, says: “I regret to state that 
we do not anticipate a very lively musical season in El 
Paso. So far, we have no opera company, concerts or 
other musical organizations bookcd for this season, ex- 
cept the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, 
which is booked for October 30. We will also have the 
French Army Band, Gabriel Pares, conductor, but the date 
has not yet been set. The musical department of the 
Women’s Club will give several concerts by local artists, 
but I do not think they have arranged their program so 
far. Quite a number of our local artists have been called 
to the clors, and we are short of our best musicians. Bus- 
iness in El Paso is rather quiet, as we do not produce any- 
thing the Government needs.” 


Dallas Has Bright Outlook 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, who is running a course of 
three concerts with Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, in Dallas, 
Tex., states that she cannot see anything pessimistic about 
the present musical season, and does not feel so about the 
season either in Dallas or anywhere else. The course in- 
cludes the Metropolitan Quartet, consisting of Frances 
Alda, Carolina  Lazzari, Giovanni Martinelli and 
Giuseppe de Luca, with Gennaro Papi, as accompanist, on 
Friday, October 18; John McCormack, Friday, October 25, 
and Galli-Curci in April, 1919. On the other hand, Mrs. 
MacDonald, who is one of the most prominent normal 
teachers of the Dunning System, believes “that education, 
whether musical or otherwise, will never stop, war or no 
war. “It is the order of our President,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, “not to stop the wheels of education, and there- 
fore it must be carried on.” 


SOME DIVERGENT OPINIONS 
FROM DIFFERENT CENTERS 


Prominent Artists and Managers in Indianapolis, St. 
Paul, Lincoln, New Orleans and Kansas City 
Send Their Views to the Musical Courier 








INDIANAPOLIS ANTICIPATES A PROSPEROUS SEASON, 
ESPECIALLY AS REGARDS TEACHING 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 1, 1918. 


I see no reason why we should not have even a better season than 
last. My enrollment is exceptionally good thus far, and I shall prob- 
ably have a greater number of concert engagements than I did last 
year. With the stress with which this Government has emphasized 
the necessity of music—music as an educational and .inspirational 
force—I believe the laity are becoming more seriously interested in 
music, and am sure its uplifting influence is being more keenly 
felt at this time. 

(Signed) Gaytorp Post, 
Composer- Violinist. 





Indianapolis, Ind., September 24, 1918. 
The only drawback to the full prosperity of the musical situation 
is the 20 per cent. tax on concerts, which will tend to discourage 
many clubs and other organizations from having concerts as usual. 
There seems little effect on the enrollment of students; in some 
cases there is a noted increase, especially with students of junior 
(Signed) PasguaLe TALLARICo. 


years. 
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and that she placed a high value upon her offerings. 
showered her with “bravos” and applause. 


LAURA 


Indianapolis, Ind., September 25, 1918. 
My own season for concert singing is starting out with a rush, 
two dates this week and one next. 
_ Teaching has been rather upset by the lack of men pupils, but an 
increase in lady pupils goes to offset this. So, considering all things, 
I expect a normal season. 


(Signed) “GLENN Frierwoon. 


ST. PAUL WILL. HAVE ITS VISITING ARTISTS, OPERA 
AND ORCHESTRA, AND THE TEACHING 
OUTLOOK IS GOOD 

St. Paul, Minn., October 1, 1918. 


The musical situation in St. Paul is uncertain at the present 
time, although the Schubert Club will, as heretofore, bring inter 
national artists for their series; the Minneapolis Symphony Orches 
tra will give its twelve concerts, and the Chicago Opera Association 
will present “The Barber of Seville” and “Thais” on October 16 
and 17, under the local management of H. D. Frankel. 

(Signed) Mrs. WARREN, 
Head of Warren Concert Bureau. 
St. Paul, Minn., October 1, 1918. 

I do not see where people get their money to study with. I never 
was so busy, and as far as am concerned, the season will be a 
very brilliaat one. (Signed) Nettie Snyper, 
Impresario and Vocal Teacher. 


SIDNEY SILBER SAYS THAT MUSIC WILL HELP WIN 
THE WAR AS MUCH AS ANY OTHER FACTOR 
Lincoln, Neb., September 29, 1918. 


Music will help win the war just as surely as men, food, guns, 
ammunition, Liberty Bonds, War Saving Stamps and numercus other 
related war activities. As far as the impending concert season is 
concerned, I am of the conviction that managers who operate trans 
continentally will find little difficulty in booking great artists of every 
nationality (except of the Central Powers) in courses, the profits of 
which are to be devoted to war work. Individuals and organizations 
in every part of our country will gladly finance* such undertakings 
besides giving their services gratuitously to further them. The bene- 
fits accruing therefrom are so manifold and so far reaching that th- 
public will respond as never before. In every other department of 
musical activity, furthermore, I look for the season to go decidedly 
“over the top.” 

(Signed) Sipney S‘iper 
Concert Pianist, Head of Piano Department, University School of 
Music. 


NEW ORLEANS MANAGER SEES LITTLE MUSICAL 
ACTIVITY FOR PRESENT SEASON 
New Orleans, La., September 28, 1918 


My view on the possibilities under existing conditions can be gath 
ered from he fact that I am bringing no attractions this season. Of 
course, I am no prophet and the season might turn out to be an 
eminently successful one, but I cannot see it that way. I know 
we need music now of all times, but I am really fearful of under 
taking concerts, You see, there are some more “drives” coming which 
while mayhe not financially consequent to the rich, are certainly 
felt to a degree by the average man, and it is the average man 
who is the concert patron. Then the roll of honor that appears daily 
keeps me greatly concerned about our local boys. If by misfortune 
several New Orleans lads should fall in battle near the date of a 
concert, I know the concert would be naturally affected 

Of course, this is all just my point of view. I may be all wrong, 
and for the sake of art and my deep love of it, I earnestly hope that 

am. Sincerely and with kind greetings, 

Harry Brunswick Logs, 
anager. 


(Signed) 


MYRTLE IRENE MITCHELL BELIEVES WAR WILL 
COMPEL CONCERT GOERS TO ECONOMIZE 
Kansas City, Mo., October 3, 1918. 


This last new draft will affect nearly every family in the United 
States directly or indirectly, and it seems only natural that those at 
home, especially the women who form the greater part of our con 
cert audiences, will deny themselves of many high priced amuse- 
ments and pleasures in order to donate more to the war cause. Be- 
sides the increasing high cost of living will make it necessary for 
many to economize every way possible. 

However, war is abnormal, and it is the unusual that keppens in 
war times, and as the opera and concerts have been well attended in 
London and Paris, we may expect the same here, although they have 
many soldiers and war workers from other countries there seeking 
entertainment as they pass through, or are on leave from duty, while 
our men are taken from here. 

(Signed) Myatie Irene Mitcnect 
Manager of Artists’ Concerts. 





AIDS LIBERTY 
Frieda Hempel has been working faithfully and strenuously during the present Liberty Loan campaign. 

= sang on the steps of the Sub-Treasury, and after arousing unbounded enthusiasm in “The Long, Long Trail” and 

= “Dixie,” she said that she would sing an encore only on condition that the bond subscription would warrant it, 

Then 

Mme. Hempel also contributed her services to the Liberty Loan rally 

in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and at the completion of her song many bonds were sold. 
Fall 
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she sang “Annie Laurie,” whereupon the crowds 
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A New Patriotic Hymn Text 


Esther Alexander Patterson, of Concord, N. C., mother 
of Sergeant Fred M. Patterson, of the 113th Field Artil 
lery, has written a new hymn text, to be sung to the tune 
of “Rest for the Weary,” and the composition is being 
performed throughout the churches and clubs of North 
Carolina. Attached are the verses: 


When the church bells ring this evening, 


Will you lift your heart in prayer 
For our allied nations fighting 

And our loved ones “over there’? 

Chorus— 


Pray that victory be given, 

Pray that victory be given, 

Pray that victory he given, 

To our loved ones “over there,” 
Lest some heart grows faint and weary 
Pray for love divine, to strengthen 

All our allied nations fighting 

And our loved ones “over there’! 


Pray that Germany may quiver, 


ith a sense of shame today! 
For her cruel, ruthless treatment 
Of the babes—in horror’s sway! 
Pray her eyes be opened quickly 
Of autocracy repent 
That a wave of world wide freedom 
Sweep her borders—mend the rent! 


When the church bells ring this evening, 
Will you lift yvour heart in prayer 
For democracy—world freedom! 
And our loved ones “over there 


Marie Morrisey’s Discovery in Canada 


Marie Morrisey, just returned from a tour of Canada, 
told a Musica Courter representative of a little discovery 
she had made while en tour. It was of sufficient interest 
to reproduce. 

“While in Canada last year,” the contralto related, “the 
only American flag that I saw anywhere was at the end 
of the tour in Montreal. This last time things were much 
different. The stars and stripes—long may they wave 
were flying in every city. The platforms were decked 
with both the Union Jack and our flag and at one of my 
concerts I was very much honored with the presence of the 
American Consul in one box and the Canadian Premier 
in the one opposite. It’s this great war that has brought 
the two nations closer.” 


May Peterson Sings Request Numbers 


May Peterson, who enters upon her second season at 
the Metropolitan this fall, was heard at the New York 
Globe concert on Wednesday of last week. By special 
request she included in her program two Moussorgsky 
numbers, which found especial favor with the audience 
These were “A Doll’s Cradle Song” and “Parasha’s 
Revelry and Dance.” 


“Lead Gently, Lord,” Is Popular 


A musical setting of Paul Laurence Dunhar’s beautiful 
hymn that was inspired by reading “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
has been made by Harry M. Gilbert and just published by 
Huntzinger & Dilworth. It is being used by a constantly 
increasing number of church singers and promises to be 
come a standard number in choir repertoires. 
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WAR WILL OPEN NEW AVENUES FOR MUSICAL GROWTH 








It is now generally conceded that the new personal 
contact engendered by the war between millions of 
\mericans with the peoples of foreign nations will have 
the effect of creating a widespread desire for broader 
education among the masses of the United States. The 
whole purpose underlying the war will undoubtedly 
stimulate the idealistic tendency of America, and means 
will be found to make higher education in science and 
art more accessible to the people at large. This tend- 
ency, naturally, will have its effect on the future of 
musical education, 

It is pointed out that the millions, the billions of 
dollars heretofore spent on alcoholic stimulants and 
the forms of entertainment characteristically dependent 
on and encouraged by their use will be diverted to other 
and most likely higher forms of entertainment. In 
this sense music, the most appealing of all arts and the 
one which affords the greatest degree of popular enter- 
tainment and mental relaxation, will profit chiefly. 

from the pedagogical viewpoint, however, it is essen- 
tial, in this new order of things, that music teaching 
shall be brought into closer relation to the public school 
system and conform more nearly to the method of 
teaching the general academic subjects in the high 
schools and colleges. 

Fortunately, our leading educational authorities in 
the higher institutions of learning have shown a grow- 





ing disposition to credit music study when the student 
has received a training according to approved methods 
under competent instructors, fedeod, the system of 
granting public school credits for music study under 
such conditions is constantly and rapidly growing. 

This tendency is reflected in the work being done by 
private music teachers, particularly piano teachers, 
throughout the country. They realize that their in- 
struction must be of a nature to conform with the 
standards required by the school authorities and that 
the student must be taught to know music as a theoret- 
ical subject quite as well as merely being able to per- 
form upon a musical instrument. The teacher who 
ignores this new trend of affairs will soon be in a hope- 
less position. 

According to reliable authorities, more than 10,000 
piano teachers have qualified, or are qualifying, to teach 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. This is a 
text work that enables a private teacher of the piano to 
give instruction in the theory of music and principles 
of piano playing co-ordinately with practical keyboard 
work, 

Such instruction places music on an educational level 
with other branches of study, and the interest shown 
by teachers throughout the country augurs well for the 
future of musical education in America. 
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Belle V. Godshalk 


selle V. Godshalk, the young soprano who in her short 
career had won prominence as an operatic, concert and 
festival singer, passed away Monday afternoon, October 
7, at her home in Bethlehem, Pa. Pneumonia followed an 
attack of Spanish influenza, which she had contracted at 
Camp Dix two weeks before while singing for the soldiers 


there. Miss Godshalk had left Bethlehem on September 
12 for a tour of the camps, closing with three days at 
Camp Dix. She gave herself so completely to the work 
that she sang seven times on her last day there. Not only 


had she proved her patriotism by singing at the camps 
and patriotic meetings, but she had entered the ranks of 
war workers in the army and the navy departments of the 
tethlehem Steel Company. Because of her charming 
personality and unselfish disposition she was beloved by all 
who knew her or heard her sing. 

Miss Godshalk was born in Westfield, N. J. She re- 
ceived her education in the high school there, also at the 
MacDuffie School in Springfield, Mass., where she pre- 
pared for Mount Holyoke College. Following her gradua- 
tion from the last institution she studied abroad. Among 
her teachers were Etelka Gerster and Frank King Clark. 
Her first engagement was as one of the leading sopranos 
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A Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston + + 810-12 Exst 24% Street. NewYork 


NATIONAL SONGS OF THE ALLIES 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 








In this compact and inexpensive little book are 
collected the patriotic hymns of all the countries 
at war with the Central Powers. They are ar- 
q ranged in four-part harmony, but are placed in 
convenient keys for unison singing. Such a_col- 
a lection is indispensable for war-time gatherings, | 
and desirable in every patriotic home. 

4 new catalog REPRESENTATIVE SONGS 
by AMERICAN COMPOSERS will be sent 


free on request 








TEACHERS! SINGERS! PLAYERS! 








Re sure to visit the Free Bureau of Musical Service 
conducted by Henrictta Straus at our New York office 
from 9 a. m. to t p. m. daily. 
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at the eps: Opera House in Lodz, Russian Poland, 
where she sang for a season with great success. The 
outbreak of the war checked a promising career abroad 
for Miss Godshalk. In 1914 she returned to America, and 
sang with the Boston Opera Company, also extensively in 
concert throughout the United States. She always con- 
tinued her studies here and was an indefatigable worker. 

Miss Godshalk had decided to do no public work this 
year except for patriotic purposes, and to devote herself 


. 





JODSHALK. 


THE LATE BELLE V. 


to work at the Bethlehem Steel Company’s plant,” thus 
“freeing a man for service,” as she so often said. 1 here, 
too, she had greatly endeared herself to those with whom 
she came in daily contact. 

One of the most appreciative tributes of her has been 
written to a member of the editorial staff of the MusIcaL 
Courter by J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem- 
Bach Choir, which is herewith reprinted in full: 

Bethlehem, Pa., October 10, 1918. 

If angels walk the earth, Bethlehem is poorer by one in the pass- 
ing of Relle Godshalk. The frail body burnt itself out working 
with feverish enthusiasm in the munition: plant, and then, singing 
for the boys in the camps—-she literally gave up her life for her 
country. Absolutely forgetful of self, her record points only onward 
and upward, and we do well who would emulate the example of the 


spiri ic s just gone to live beyond the stars. 
spirit which has just gone to (signed) T Voss, Weis. 


Harold P. Quicksall 
Harold P. Quicksall, the former Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Musicat Courter, died in that city on 
October 7 of pneumonia, after but three days’ illness. 
He was twenty-seven years old and was also associated 
with the North American. 


Mrs. Franklin Coleman Bush 


Mrs. Franklin Coleman Bush, violinist, and leader in 
musical circles died recently at her residence in Cocoanut 
Grove, six miles south of Miami, Fla. Mrs. Bush was a 
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graduate of Chicago University, and continued her musical 
studies in Berlin. Her maiden name was Isabelle Brown. 

_Mr. and Mrs, F. C. Bush were the founders of the Miami 
Conservatory of Music, the pioneer musical school in 
south Florida, and to their combined efforts much credit is 
due for awakening interest in things musical in the south- 
ern part of the State. 


Mrs. Simon Seegman 

Mrs. Simon Seegman, who was probably better known 
as Freda Davis, died at her home on Hobart street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 3, after a short illness of pneumonia. 
Mrs. Seegman was a prominent member of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, and a very active worker in all Jewish or- 
ganizations. She was an accomplished pianist, as well as 
vocalist, and her absence from musical circles will be 
greatly felt. 


Walter Henrich 


Walter Henrich, tenor, a pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
New York, died on Thursday, October 10, at Pelham Bay, 
N. Y., of Spanish influenza. He was a member of the 
Naval Reserve. 


5 TRIN 
Artists Sing at Lafayette House Opening 


Lafayette House, 112 West Fiity-ninth ‘street, New 
York, a convalescent home for soldiers and sailors, was 
opened Wednesday evening, October 9. A musical pro- 
gram was furnished by Marcia van Dresser, who sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” accompanied by a band from 
the Pelham Bay Naval Station. Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang the “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” and as an encore “Khaki Lad.” 
Marguerite Sylva was heard in “La Marseillaise” and a 
number of other songs. 

Te the advisory board of the Lafayette House belong 
the following: Ernest Biardot, Gerhard M. Dahl, T. A. 
Gillespie, Percival Hill, Gates McGarrah, W. D. N. Per- 
ine, Frederic K. Rupprecht, E. V. K. Thayer, William 
Boyce Thompson, Albert H. Wiggin and George H. Wool- 
sey; to the executive committee: Mrs. Ernest Biardot, 
Mrs. Frederic Brown, Mrs. Clifford Bucknam, Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Canda, Mrs. William T. Dewart, Mrs. Russell 
Dougherty, Mrs. Charles L. Dwenger, Mrs. Charles L. 
Englis, Mrs. Percival S. Hill, Mrs. Edward Hinman, Mrs. 
Lonis Huot, Mrs. J. Widemann Lee, Mrs, Herbert Louns- 
bury, Mrs. Benjamin Manowitch, Mrs. Herbert Queal, 
Mes. H. B. Slayback, Mrs. William Boyce Thompson, Mrs. 
M. Weber and Mrs. Albert H. Wiggin. 


Prokofieff and Russians to Help Liberty Loan 


Russia will come to the fore in a Liberty Loan drive 
with a gala concert of all-Russian talent at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday evening, October 19. The greatest Russian 
musicians, dancers, actresses, etc., here welcome this means 
of declaring their debt to America, which to them has 
been a haven and to their oppressed and betrayed coun- 
trymen a deliverer. 

Among others to be heard is the picturesque youth 
Prokofieff, who, under lurid circumstances, recently has 
managed to get out of Russia, and who comes to the 
United States heralded as one of the advanced musical 
figures of the day. His compositions have sounded a new 
departure, and musicians in Russia today are divided into 
two camps—pro-Prokofieff and anti-Prokofieff. 

In the name of Russia’s most representative artists, the 
public is invited to this concert. The price of admission 
is—a willingness to “Buy Liberty Bonds.” 





Echoes of McLellan Pupil’s Singing at Lockport 


Marguerite Ringo is a soprano who scored a decided 
success at the Lockport, N. Y., Festival during the week 
of September 2. This was a success, according to the 
critics, based on fine taste in singing and finesse. One of 
her groups of songs was by Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
and was accompanied by the composer. These were par- 
ticularly interesting both as to content and interpretation. 
The last, “A Little Dutch Garden,” was redemanded. Miss 
Ringo’s will. directed voice is of very pleasing quality, and 
hers is a piquant and soulful interpretation; this she dis- 
played especially in the singing of “Far Awa’,” by Mrs. 
Beach, and the encore, “Values,” by Frederick W. Vander- 
pool, There is also warmth and buoyancy in her tones 
and she is unquestionably a musician. 

Miss Ringo is a pupil of Eleanor McLellan. 


Teyte and Copeland to Help the Blind 


Maggie Teyte, the soprano, and George Copeland, pian- 
ist, both known to everybody in the world of music, will 
give a concert at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, October 
25, for the benefit of the Permanent Blind Relief War 
Fund for Soldiers and Sailors of the Allies. The concert 
will be under the patronage of Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, 
Mrs. James M. Beck, Mrs. Edward N, Breitung, Mrs. 
Benjamin Guinness, Mrs, John Drexel, Mrs. Herbert Ship- 
man, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane and Mrs. Douglas Robinson. The pro- 
gram includes numbers of wide variety and interest, par- 
ticularly in the modern French, Spanish, Russian, and 
Italian schools, 
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Not Dance for Dance Sake, but Dance for Life Sake 








To DANCE WITH THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 











The Need of All Musical Artists to Develop Creative Powers Through Gesture and 
Movement 


Information Regarding the Dance made and Taught asa Fine Art may be obtained from: 


S. MILDRED STRAUSS, 131 Riverside Drive, New York 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW WAY 
OF STUDYING THE PIANO 


By Louis §. Stillman 


To err is human; to avoid unnecessary obstacles is 
divine. There is a right and a wrong way to study any 
particular branch of science or art. When the science 
of an art is understood, its usefulness is increased and 
the road to Mount Parnassus made shorter. 

Of course the steps must be graded so carefully that 
the steep mountain side is climbed without perceptible 
fatigue. If one tries to climb too high in a short time 
there is sure to be a reaction—one slips back or must 
remain at the same level to rest until strength returns 
to resume the ascent. 

The old way of studying the piano consisted of 
placing a piece of music on the rack in front of the 
student, then showing him the note on the piano which 
is represented by a degree on the staff. Gradually the 
pupil learned to play, merely translating one note at a 
time from music to keyboard. Each note was thought 
of as a single unit, unrelated to the preceding or fol- 
lowing note—to say nothing about the melody notes of 
the treble being related to the accompaniment in the 
bass. There was no mental development, no rhythmic 
or metrical sense, and no understanding of the chord 
sequences of the harmony. If the po was very tal- 
ented, he learned to read a little, and got a lot of un- 
scientific ear training. The playing gradually became 
the product of the emotion process through the ear. 

Up to a certain point, which will always vary, accord- 
ing to the talent and application of the student, prog- 
ress nearly always is possible. Ultimately, however, 
the average student finds his limitations, wonders what 
is the matter, finally becomes discouraged, and then 
gives up the idea of making music his profession. Often 
this is a tragedy taking years for its completion, years 
of ambition backed by hard work. Disappointment 
and sorrow, of the kind just described, frequently are 
caused because the young student was not started on 
his art journey properly. 

The new way of learning the piano is through unifi- 
cation of all the processes which directly and indirectly 
bear on the subject. 

Before one can apply metre, rhythm, melody and har- 
mony as an organic whole he must learn to use each as 
a separate unit leading gradually from the simple to 
the complex. There are three ways, three processes 
through which metre, rhythm, melody and harmony 
must be sensed, otherwise the student is working under 
a handicap which will sooner or later bring him to an 
abrupt stop. What we usually call “talent for music” 
is shown by ability to sing or play something, and is 
guided almost always by the ear. A tonal progression 
is sensed by its pitch succession, without regard to key 
or chord sequence. 


Metre and Rhythm 


Metre must be sensed by the eye, regulated through 
the ear by accentuation, and controlled through inner 
feeling by our metrical or time sense. ‘This is distinctly 
a different feeling from the rhythmical sense which 
must parallel it and sometimes supersede the metrical 
in so far as the regularity of the pulse and accent are 
concerned. Rhythm is sensed, regulated and controlled 
by the same processes as metre, but is not the same ele- 
ment as metre. Metre is the regular pulse beat which 
is selected by the composer and represented by a met- 











SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA-ZUCCA, Founder and President 


Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their compositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 
society. 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 
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rical sign 2-4, 3-4, 6-4, 6-8, 9-8, ete. Rhythm is the 
skeletonized outline of the melody or accompaniment 
expressed in note values without regard to pitch. 


Melody and Harmony 


Melody and harmony are much more complex to 
sense than metre and rhythm. Melody and harmony 
call into play an esthetic sense which must be devel- 
oped if one lacks naturally good taste. Sequence, 
symmetry, proportion, color, pattern, mood are quali- 
ties inherent in melodic and harmonic progressions and 
require separate study, otherwise a composition re- 
mains a conglomerate mass of unrelated notes and 
keys to the student, who struggles with thousands of 
units instead of thinking of the composition as a whole. 

Try to teach each student: 

An idea difficult to understand and difficult to do. 

An idea easy to understand and easy to do. 

An idea difficult to understand and easy to do. 

An idea easy to understand and difficult to do. 

Those propositions seem very perplexing, but perhaps 
the last is the most useful, “An idea easy to understand 
and difficult to do.” It sets the pupil to work with a will 
to accomplish the task. The teacher’s responsibility rests 
upon the clearness of his presentation of the idea. The 
student realizes that he has something definite to accom- 
plish and goes to work. 

Before the child begins real piano instruction he should 
be able to recognize the metrical groups without the sig- 
nature; write from dictation the rhythmic sequence or one 
of equal difficulty quoted from Chopin; be able to build 
melodies and harmonize them with triads, also recognize 
and write seventh chords, so that if he sees an “F” and “G” 
in the bass which is struck together in a chord he will in- 
stantly know how to cognize it. 

_ In short, a child should not play anything on the piano 
in a complex form before the simple elements of which it 
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is composed have been thoroughly assimilated, thereby 
preventing him from getting musical indigestion. 

Thousands have died musically from this very prevalent 
disease. It is about time to call a halt on the old way and 
substitute the new. 

The four branches of music may be compared with a 
plant and its flowers. The metre is the soil in which the 
plant grows. The rhythm is the seed which contains in em- 
bryo the potential qualities. The melody is the flowers. 
The harmonic background, the stem and branches which 
support the flowers. 

You cannot place metre, rhythm, melody and harmony 
on a student as you would clothes. They are not exter- 
nals but internals, and must be developed from the living 
germ seed. If you can’t plant the germ seed, you may be 
sure nothing will grow. If you can’t get the student in- 
terested in each branch then there is something wrong with 
the teacher or the pupil If the teacher is a man of ex- 
perience he or she is bound to come to the conclusion that 
it is no use to teach an impossible pupil, and will not allow 
such an one to study music, 

We might call technic the florist who puts the plants 
ard flowers together and by combining the individual 
beauty of each plant or flower with others enhances the 
whole bouquet or bower. 

And just as the plant must develop separately and alone, 
before the florist makes general use of it, so real appre- 
ciation of music through an understanding of the different 
elements must at least be started before the full artistic 
flowering takes place. 


Alois Trnka, the well known and popular violinist, 
will appear as one of the principal soloists at the bene- 
fit concert of the Inner Mission at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on Thursday evening, October 24. Some 
of Mr. Trnka’s early bookings include, besides the 
Brooklyn engagement, a concert in Springfield, Mass., 
October 19; a return engagement in Schenectady, N. Y., 
November 9, and his first appearance in Allentown, Pa., 
November 15. 


Music League to Manage Navy Relief Tour 


The Navy Relief Society announces that the Music 
League of America has donated its services to them for 
the booking and handiing of the tout of the Great Lakes 
Concert Quintet. 























is the embodiment of all that is 
required in any really artistic 
pianoforte, meeting the demands 
of the highest ideals. 


The supremacy of the Baldwin 
Piano lies largely in its wonderful 
responsiveness of action, and in 
the endless variety of tonal effects 
which it is capable of producing. 


Musicians such as De Pachmann, 
La Forge, Sembrich, Scharwenka, 
Alda, Bachaus and Levitzki heart 
ily commend the Baldwin and are 
satisfied with nothing else. 


The world’s highest honors, the 
GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900, 
and the GRAND PRIZE, ST 
LOUIS, too4, attained not by tra- 
dition, but by characteristic merit, 
give the BALDWIN first place in 
the consideration of persons seck- 

ing an artistic piano. 
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“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 
Uses « Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA. 
le making « tpecialiy of piavize at her recitals 

compositions by AM AN composers, the princi- 

al ere being a Concerto for harp solo and orchestra, 
ores’ Hoberg, Tour now ing through 

AMERICA under AMERICAN Management of 


Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fifth Avenue. New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 


JOHN McCORMACK 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


f Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
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HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
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NOTICE 


_ In answer to a recent editorial appeari: 
in the Musica, Courter, several shipments o 
old and new music have been received at this 
office, to be sent to the soldiers and sailors at 
the camps in thie country and abroad. 


The movement for sendi sheet music 
abroad is under regular organization and sys- 
tem, and all such donations should be sent 
to the originator and head of the project, 
Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 819 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


The Musica. Courter repeats its request to 
musicians all over the country to be generous 
in sending such musical material to Mrs. 
Oberndorfer as they do not urgently need for 
repertoire and library. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Fraternal Association of Musicians’ Meeting—Antoin- 
ette Ward Pupils at Wanamaker Auditorium— 
Bogert Lecture Recital at American Institute— 
Tottenville Soprano in “War Zone”— 
Maud Beaumont, Pupil of Brounoff— 
“CavaHeria Rusticana” at Hunter 
College—Mehan Artists in War 
Work—Henry P. Schmitt at 
Norfolk Festival — Paolo 
Gallico Busy — Grace 
Hawthorne’s Ode 





Percy Richards on Chautauqua Tour — Tollefsen- 
Markham Musicale—Harriette Brower’s New 
Book—Alexis Rienzi Recital—Quintano 
Compositions—Letz Quartet Person- 
nel—Goodchild-Riesberg 
Engagement 


The first regular monthly meeting of the season, of the 
Fraternal Association cf Musicians, and the installation of 
officers, was held October 9, in the Art Rooms, Steinway 
Hall. It was a “Soiree Intime,” with Homer N. Bartlett, 
composer and pianist, and ‘Felix Lamond, organist and 
field director of the Third Naval Hospital. Following are 
the officers: President, Louis J. Sajous; vice-presidents, 
Miguel Castellanos, E. Bronx Southwick; recording sec- 
retary, Martha Landsberg; corresponding secretary, Fran- 
cis X. Brosnan; financial secretary and treasurer, Fannie 
Hirsch; executive committee, Homer N. Bartlett, Clara A. 
Korn, Pauline Wilber, George Shea, Albert F. Wade; 
chairman program committee, Elizabeth Sajous; chairman 
publicity committee, Irving F. Randolph; chairman mem- 
bership committee, Victor Biart; chairman reception com- 
mittee, Adelaide Terry Graham. 

Antoinette Ward Pupils at Wanamaker Auditorium 


Six piano pupils of Antoinette Ward united in the Sat- 
urday afternoon recital at Wanamaker Auditorium. They 
were Constance Hulsmann, Adelaide Viau, Modena Sco- 
vill, Ruth Coe, Helen Hulsmann and Gordon Phillips. 
These young people played works by classic and modern 
composers, ranging from Bach to Stojowsky. All of them 
have hitherto been praised in the Musicat Courter, and 
on this occasion they again showed their worth. 

The public is invited to attend the Ward pupils’ studio 
recitals on Friday of each week, at 3 p. m. Van Dyck 
studios, Eighth avenue and Fifty-sixth street. Six festi- 
vals are planned for this season at this auditorium, con- 
sisting of the following: Home and War Songs, Eighteenth 
Anniversary, Christmas Festival, Lincoln’s Birthday Con- 
certs, Third American Composers’ Festival, and a Popu- 
lar Spring Festival. Other special features are commu- 
nity singing, children’s entertainments, orchestral and 
choral concerts, fourth series of American composers’ 
concerts, and prominent speakers on war topics. 


Bogert Lecture Recital at American Institute 


Walter L. Bogert bas been engaged to give his lecture- 
recita! on folksongs at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, October 30. Six nations 
are represented on his program, namely, Irish, Greek, Rus- 
sian, French, Hungarian, and Scotch. 

Mr. Begert has had great success in dealing with the 
vocal trouble known as “a hole in the voice.” A finished 
singer himself, he has had the experience which brings 
him success. 


Tottenville Soprano in “War Zone” 


A well known soprano, living in Tottenville, Staten 
Island, which was close to the Amboy explosions, writes 
as follows: 

Of course you have read of the terrible explosions since Friday. 
I have never passed such days of terror, it seems to me. y house 
is very much destroyed from the shocks caused by the explosions, 
and if that dreadful one had come that they anticipated at 4 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon, I don’t think it would he standing today. Four 
of us (two neighbors) slept in the basement tonight, sitting up in 
chairs with our clothes on, ready to run at any time. I have seven 
windows broken, door blown down and broken, curtains taken right 
off the rollers, clocks knocked off the mantle, lace curtains all_torn, 
jarcenieres broken, ete, and my house looks like a wreck. Got to 
get the caqpenters and cleaners, and it will take a week to get the 
place in order again. Hope I never have another oy or" 


ence. 


Maude Beaumont, a Pupil of Brounoff 


October 3, Tolstoy’s play “Redemption” was produced 
at the Plymouth Theatre with big success. John Barry- 
more and his associates kept the audience in a beautiful 
Russian atmosphere. Maurice Nitke’s arrangement of 
the music was warmly received, also the vocal quartet from 
the Russian Cathedral. Platon Brounoff’s pupil, Maude 
Beaumont, dramatic soprano, made a hit and was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Her voice is well placed and her 
singing artistic. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” at Hunter College 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” was given October 10 at Hunter 
College, with the following cast: Santuzza, Catherine Mor- 
reale; Lola, Lucille Nelson; Turiddu, Paolo Tuzzo; Alfio, 
James Nelson; Mama Lucia, Gwendoline Gower, and Cle- 
mente de Macchi at the piano. Even larger audiences at- 
tended this affair than the first, enjoying greatly Dr. 
Fleck’s humorous and instructive exposition of this opera. 
The singers are all competent, and warm applause greeted 
each one. These Thursday evening “Opera Nights” will 
be continued two months longer. 

Grace Hawthorne’s Ode 
’ “March On, America,” is the title of a new ode to 
America by Grace Hawthorne, the author and manager. 
She is locking for a composer who will set it to music. 
Mehan Artists in War Work 

Seventeen former pupils of John Dennis. Mehan and 

Mrs. Mehan are in war work either in this country or 


“over there.” There are thirteen men and four women, 
as follows: Gwilyn Miles, Gordon Reed, Siegfried Schertel 
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(band leader, Wacb, Texas), Charles Briner, Richard 
Mulliken, R. H. Zercher, Rev. J. Delaney, Gerald Rey- 
nolds, Halt Hubbard, Frederick Mitchell, Henry Davies, 
Vernon Dodge, Robert Kaufman, Arline Dux Scoville, 
Tsianina, Zerte Duncan and Helen N. Strong. 


Henry P. Schmitt at Norfolk Festival 


Henry P. Schmitt was ass'stant conductor at the Norfolk 
Festival last June. He conducted nearly an entire pro- 
gram, consisting of works by Sibelius and others, and was 
warmly praised for his excellent work. He is now located 
in his handsome new studio, 200 West Fifty-eighth street, 
where he has many piano pupils. Among the interesting 
contents of his studio is a beautiful bronze bust of Bee- 
thoven, rare in this country, the gift of Joseph Stransky. 


Paolo Gallico Busy 


Paolo Gallico is busy at his studio, 9 East Fifty-ninth 
street, with many pupils, among whom are several who 
play unusually well. Auguste S. Tollefsen is a good ex- 
ample of his teaching. She has toured extensively in the 
West and the South with the Tollefsen Trio, and her solo 
playing is always a feature. 

Two sons of Mr. Gallico are in the naval arm of the 
Government 


Percy Richards on Chautauqua Tour 


Percy Richards is beginning his second Chautauqua tour 
under the Redpath management, beginning at Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Richards, known as “the man in white,” won 
praise on his first tour, as is shown in clippings from 
Plattsburgh, Burlington, Oneonta, Norwich, Gouverneur, 
and elsewhere. “Enthusiastically received,” “Very accept- 
able,” “Especially pleasing,” “Able singer,” “Mellow bass 
voice,” and so on, are included in these press comments. 


Tollefsen-Markham Musicale 


The Tollefsens issued cards announcing the opening of 
their new studios, 946 President street, Brooklyn, telephone 
4994 Prospect, October 11. The affair included a recep- 
tion to Edwin Markham, the well known poet. 


Harriette Brower’s New Book 


“The Artistic in Piano Playing” is the title of a new 
book by Harriette Brower, soon to be issued. This lady’s 
book on modern pianists, and her articles on playing the 
piano, have given her extended reputation. 

Alexis Rienzi Recital 

Alexis. Rienzi announces a recital of Russian songs at 
the Chalif studios, 163 West_Fifty-seventh street, October 
27. He will be assisted by Clara Pasvolsky and Elizabeth 
Sherman-Soloff, with Frances Foster at the piano. 

Letz Quartet Personnel 


The Letz Quartet consists of Hans Letz, first violinist 
and leader; Sandor Harmati, second violinist; Edward 
Kreiner, viola, and Gerald Mass, cello. These men have 
had large experience in Europe and America. 


Quintano Compositions 


Giacomo Quintano has published two choral works in- 
spired by the present conflict, “To France” and “American 
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Hymn,” both consisting of solos with male quartet chorus. 
Pompilio Malatesta sang these at a concert given by Mr. 
Quintano in Ocean Grove Auditorium, July 18. Mr. Quin- 
tano has an institute of music at 1228 Madison avenue. 
Goodchild-Riesberg Engagement 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, of Park Hill, announce 
the engagement of their eldest daughter, Frederika Ries- 
berg, to Lieutenant Franklin M. Goodchild, J. G., = 
N. R. Dr. Goodchild is a Stetson University man, B. S 
1914, and Columbia University, M. D., 1918. He is the only 
child of Rev. and Mrs. Frank M. Goodchild, D. D., pastor 
of Central Baptist Church, New York. Miss Riesberg is 
the eldest of four sisters, and is related to  for- 
mer Congressman Ber — western New York, and to 
Captain Tanner, U. S. Navy, whose ship was the “Alba- 
tross.” She is a graduate of the Ethical Culture and Jenny 
Hunter Kindergarten Schools. The wedding is planned 
for the middle of November, at Central Baptist Church, 
New York. 


Sue Harvard in . Recital, October 18 


Friday afternoon, October 18, is the date of Sue Har- 
vard’s song recital in Aeolian Hall. To all those who 
have heard Miss Harvard in the past, either in concert 
or as soloist at the First Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York, the opportunity to hear her again will be looked 
forward to with pleasure. Her appearances with such 
representative organizations as the New York Philhar- 
monic and the New York, the Philadelphia and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony orchestras testify in no uncertain way 
to her splendid artistic qualifications. 

Miss Harvard was recently engaged for the season of 
English opera by the Society of American Singers, and 
will be heard in leading roles. 

Chicago Trustees Laud Stock 

Last week the Musica Courter published the letter 
written by Frederick Stock to the trustees of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. The reply of the trustees 
to Mr. Stock was unfortunately received too late to 
publish with his letter. The trustees paid a_ splendid 
tribute to Mr. Stock, and in connection with it gave out 
the following notice: “Eric Delamarter has been ap- 
pointed assistant conductor. During Mr. Stock’s ab- 
sence the concerts will be conducted by Mr. Delamarter, 
by visiting conductors and composer-conductors.” The 
letter of the trustees is as follows: 

Chicago, October 1, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. Stock: 

four letter of August 17, 1018, long under consideration, was 
acted upon by the trustees of the Orchestral Association today, and 

was directed to say to you that in complying with your sugges- 
tion and relieving you from the duties of conductor until your 
legal status as an American citizen can be established, the trustees 
appreciate the noble motives which have prompted you to this 
course, and yield to your suggestion, not because they have now, 
or ever have had any donbt of your loyalty to the country of 
our birth and your adoption and of the equal affections of us all, 
but only because, as you so generously point out, a portion of the 
public who cannot know you as intimately as we have been _privi- 
leged to know you, may be misled as to your sentiments by an 
appellation which, intended only for the enemies of our country, 
can nevertheless technically be affixed to you. 

To those who do not know you, the expressions of your letter 
and other declarations by you since the outbreak of war might 
not be convincing, but the faith of us who do know you, though 
it requires no support beyond our knowledge of you, is nevertheless 
confirmed by many facts, among which may be noted: 

Within four days of your arrival in this country, twenty-three 
years ago. you declared your intention of becoming a citizen, not, 
as has been intimated, to qualify you for admission to a musicians’ 
union, for there was then no such requirement, but because, as 
we have reason to know, that declaration comported with your 
convictions and desires. 

In 1914, notwithstanding the tradition of twenty years and the 
fact that the directions on nearly all musical scores are in German, 
you, on your own iniiative, changed the language of rehearsals from 


German to English, and since then have given all spoken direc- 
tions in English. y 
You, first among the conductors of leading orchestras, gave all- 


American programs, and on one of them included your own admir- 
able composition, “Festival March,” concluding with a beautiful 
orchestration of our national anthem, thus publishing to all the 
world that you regarded yourself as an American composer. 

Your several addresses on the subject of the war to the men of 
the orchestra, as reported to us, have all manifested a fine sense 
of the obligations owed to this country by residents of foreign 
birth, and have left on the minds of your hearers no doubt as to 
your feelings. 

In permitting you to part for a time from us we wish to assure 
you of our regard for you as a man, our confidence in you as an 
American and our admiration and respect for you as a musical 
artist. 

In the quarter of a century of your association with our orchestra, 


as player and conductor, you have shown yourself always to be 
actuated by the highest musical ideals and have brought to the 
performance of your duties the finest artistic skill and musical 


learning 

No one who has followed your development as a conductor or 
has known the artistic life of the body of musicians under your 
direction can, if he be at all sensible of the relation between integ- 
rity of character and nobility of musical expression, question your 
sincerity. 

We who have witnessed your untiring devotion to the cause of 
good music and the welfare of our orchestra gratefully acknowledge 
that your present offer is but another evidencg of that devotion and 
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CADMAN AND FANNING PUT ZEST INTO “SINGS” 





{AUETALULT UGA 


= 


ATMEL ALL 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


‘TREN 


Cecil Fanning, who is in intensive training for his brief 
season of concerts, finds time to go from club to club 
and center to center, in Los Angeles, where he is now 
working with H. B. Turpin, at his summer some, to inspire 
people with the glow of community singing. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the celebrated composer, a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Fanning’s, is so thoroughly in sympathy 
with the baritone in his work, that he has volunteered his 
services, and goes about with Mr. Fanning playing for all 
his community sings. The accompanying picture caught 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Cadman during a rehearsal, and they 
laughingly remarked that they were “literally clothed in 
popular ‘trench music.’” Mr. Cadman’s mother says that 
for this very reason she would have one more point to 
mark down for being glad when the war ended! 
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CLOTHED IN POPULAR 


“LITERALLY 


LAURSON LEN 


Fanning aud Cadman go into these “sings” with zest. 


They believe in “jazz,” “pep” and “zip,” and they certainly 
know how to “get it over” and fill an audience with en 
thusiasm. 

“[ have always believed firmly in the theory of vibra 


tions,” says Mr. Fanning, “and for this reason community 
singing appeals to me more strongly than it does to most 
I am convinced that if we sing often enough, and 
sincerely and strongly enough, in our home communities 
that the sympathetic vibrations will reach the dear ones 
separated from us by the exigencies of war; and as the 
walls of Jericho were made to fall by the trumpets of the 
chosen people, so the walls of German Kultur will crumble 
at our song.” 


people, 








of the fine unselfishness which has governed you in all your rela 
tions to our association. 

It is with the greatest reluctance and only because we desire to 
relieve you from embarrassment which might result to you from the 
fact that the passions of our people are rightly inflamed against the 
government, from allegiance to which you have never been fully 
and technically released, that we accede to your proposal. 

Permit us to assure you that our grief in this separation finds 
its greatest comfort in the belief that it is but temporary, and that 
the omission of the past may be soon repaired. Then it will be 
our joy to welcome to our conductor’s stand Citizen Stock. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ciype M. 
Association: 
Cuauncey Keep, 
Harotp F. McCormick, 


Carr, President 
The trustees of the Orchestral 
quem ADAMS, 

i1L1aM L, Brown, 


CLARENCE A, Burwey, Seymour Morris, 
Epwarp B. Burcer, Horace S, OAK ey, 

Joun J. Giessner, Putto A, Otis, 

Cuartes H, HAMIL, May. Atpert A. Spracue, 


Cartes L, Hutcuinson, Crartes H. Swrrrt. 





Claire Macmillen Now with Emil Reich 


It will interest musical circles to know that Claire Mac- 
Donald, formerly sister-in-law of Francis Macmillen, the 
violinist, in future will be associated with Emil Reich and 
will take entire charge of the latter’s New York office 
while he is away on an extended booking tour. 





Rosenblatt to Sing His Own Compositions 

Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, will give a New York concert 
at Carnegie Hall on the evening of October 20. His pro- 
gram will contain a group of his own compositions. 


Cecil Burleigh Praised by Arthur Hartmann 

Cecil Burleigh recently received the following letter 
from Arthur Hartmann, in which the latter expresses 
his sincere appreciation of Mr. Burleigh’s work and 
talent: 

My Dear Mr. Burleigh: 

Your letter saying that you were sending me a few of your com 
positions came several days ago, and I had almost given up hopes 
of receiving them, when the mail (or rather Carl Fischer's delivery 
boy) left them yesterday. Though I am about to leave for some 
concerts in the South. I immediately wert through them, for though 
you may not be aware of this fact, I am a great admirer of your 
gifts. And now I want to tell you what I have repeatedly told 
others: I esteem you as an unusually gifted and sensitively en 
dowed composer Personally, I know of no American composer 
who has done for the violin what you have, and I know of none 

MacDowell included—who has as much individual and varied 
expression. For that, however, I know a great many who do not 
spell correctly, yet who are much sold and played 

There is much yelling at the present time about 
the Americans.”’ I should like to see it, with all my heart, but I 
am not very hopeful of it-—that is to say, in the near future 

In my esteem, you deserve the admiration of all artists and com 
posers, regardless of your nationality, but when we group you with 
the few and worthy men here who have attempted something hon- 
est, and among the specific violin writers, you easily take first place 
I hope your work will find similar endorsements from every violin 


“America for 


ist and composer at present in this country, and I should like 
to see each teacher and player sign a pledge “Something of Cecil 
Burleigh’s on each program, and something of his to each Bach 
pupil for three years.” At the end of that time, the public could not 
let your name be omitted 


As for me, I shall use your poetic “Fairlyland” and your piquant 
“Pickaninnies,” and I thank you for having so kindly remembered 
me Most sincerely yours - 


ArtHux HARTMANN 
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Olive Nevin Plans a Record Season 


Olive Nevin is to be on the program committee for the 
entertainment of the khaki boys stationed at the aviation 
school in Pittsburgh. Recently she was scheduled to give 
the entire evening herself, but said she was too busy ap- 
preciating the value of the scale to be of interest to 
soldiers, and so gave the program into the hands of Hilda 
Gundelfinger and her brother, George Gundelfinger. This 
very talented pair are the mainstay of many community 
“sings” near Pittsburgh. Miss Nevin says she enjoys 
being an impresaria. 

An extended tour in and near Chicago is being completed 
for Miss Nevin, whch will keep her more than busy until 
the first of the year. This includes three Chicago appear- 
ances, one in Milwaukee, they follow Madison, Janesville 
and La Crosse, and: many “en route” stops. She will begin 
in the East with her annual New York recital after the 
new year, and hopes to finish her season with several 
months in the spring and early summer as hestess at the 
Hostess House at Camp Mills. 


Soloists with Humanitarian Cult 


The Humanitarian Cult announces the following soloists 
for the 1918-1919 season: October 30, A. Haitovitch, a 
pupil of Leopold Auer; November 19, Mischa Levitski; 
December 2, Louis Graveure ; December 17, Rudolph Ganz; 
January 2, Leopold Godowsky. 


Augusta Cottlow Will Feature “Norse” Sonata 
Augusta Cottlow’s program for her Aeolian Hall re- 


cital on the evening of October 28 will feature MacDowell’s 
Norse sonata, 
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Anna Fitziu Receives Patriotic Nickname 


Many singers, in fact nearly all those actively engaged 
in concert work, have sung, or have endeavored to do so, 
“The Star Spangled Banner” at some time or other. How- 
ever, so far this season one can safely say that Anna Fitziu 
has broken all records, having rendered the National 
Anthem at least one hundred times. And when Miss 
Fitziu is called upon to sing it, she does so just as though 
each word kad for her a very significant meaning. Spirit, 
poise and a wealth of beautiful tone characterize her ren- 
dition of it! 

Taking ali of this into consideration, it was not at all 
surprising that Miss Fitziu was selected out of the crowded 
ranks to open the celebration of Anthem Day in New York 
on September 27. Upon that day at noon on the steps of 
City Hall, the soprano, accompanied | the Pelham Bay 
Band, rendered the American National Anthem, while a 
number of other singers followed suit throughout the city. 

Recently, Miss Fitziu received the patriotic nickname 
of the “too per cent. American Soprano,” and when a 
Musica Courter representative questioned her about it 
she lavghingly said: “Isn’t it a splendid name? I feel just 
as a young doctor must when he affixes the M. D. after his 
name for the first time. But you want to know how it all 
came about! While singing recently in a city not far 
from New York, I was interviewed, and told the reporter 
that I had never sung in Germany or Austria, nor did my 
repertoire include any German songs or operatic arias. 
In the face of tke present political tanglements, is it not a 
happy coincidence? One thing certain is that I am totally 
free from any such influence, and that is why the paper 
next day, called me the ‘too per cent. American Soprano.” 

In discussing the numerous times she has sung “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” Miss Fitziu told an amusing in- 
cident concerning her colored maid, who is also the core 
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THE ABOVE LETTER WAS WRITTEN BY HENRY MacDONALD, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE 
MAYOR’S COMMITTER ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. TO ANNA FITZIU, SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO 
OPERA ASSOCIATION. 

In the singer's acceptance of the invitation the committee secured the services of not only one of the foremost 
singers of the day, but one who is so thorough an American that she recently was called “the 100 per cent. 
American soprano.” 
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of patriotism. The day Miss Fitziu sang on the steps of 
the City Hall, ske was asked upon her return home who 
represented the colored people. The singer, not wishing 
to disappoint the maid, replied that she didn’t remem- 
ber the man’s name, but he was there just the same. 

“Also some colored people in the crowd,” she added, 
“which was the truth. Then she told me that some Satur- 
day night very soon her church was going to collect enough 
money to buy baskets of food for the colored soldiers in 
camp nearby, and I told her I should be glad to help too, 
but what I really know she was hinting about was for me 
to volunteer to sing “The Star Spangled Banner.’ When I 
told her I wanted to sing for the congregation and help 
swell the fund, she declared excitedly: ‘Honey, I talk to 
de Lawd las’ night, and He say you do it, and He don’t 
fail me neither !’” 


Jessie Pamplin’s “Hymn to the Hun” 


Jessie Pamplin, an artist pupil of Laura E. Morrill, has 
written a short but effective patriotic song called “Hymn 
to the Hun.” The proceeds of the song will be used to 
buy phonograph records for the men in the service. 

The Liberty Loan Song Department has recommended it 
for the public schools, community choruses and four 
Minute Men singers. All these, besides many others, are 
using it with much success. 


Jacobsen Plays Twice at Hippodrome 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, appeared twice at the New 
York Hippodrome in one day. On Sunday, October 6, 
he was heard at a joint recital with Josef Rosenblatt, un- 
der auspices of the Humanitarian Cult, and in the even- 
ing he played at a concert given for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Canteen. 
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Brilliant Bookings for Yolanda Mér6 


Yolanda Méré, the distinguished pianist, opened her 
season at Twin Falls, Idaho, October 9, and her next 
concert took place at Boise, Utah, October 11. Thence 
she went to Spokane, to play there October 14, crossing 
the line into British Columbia to Victoria and Vancouver, 
where she appears in joint concerts with Lambert Mur- 
phy October 16 and 18. She will then return to the States, 
playing in Bellingham, Wash., October 21, and appearances 
follow in Portland and Seattle, October 23 and 25; from 
the latter place she travels south to fill two engagements 
in San Francisco, October 27 and 31, and in Oakland, Oc- 
tober 28. 

Her bookings will then take her to Southern California, 
where she is to play under the direction of L. E. Behymer 
in his Philharmonic course at Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and numerous other cities. After touring ‘the entire 
Pacific Coast, Mme. Méré will return by way of Salt Lake 
City and Denver to the Middle West, playing in Wichita, 
Kan., November 25, Kansas City, Mo., November 26, and 
Lawrence, Kan., November 27. Her travels then take her 
back east, where she will have a rest of just one day 
before starting on her southern journey, which is to take 
her as far as Havana, Cuba, where she will be heard in 
three recitals, December 2, 4 and 6. 

Mme. Méré, although known as a Hungarian artist, has 
in truth been an American almost from the day she first 
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The accompanying photograph of Mme, Méré, with her 
thoroughbred Russian wolfhound, was taken at the pianist's 
beautiful country home at New City, N.Y. 


landed on these shores, having married H. Irion, a promi- 
nent New Yorker and one of the heads of the Steinway 
house, a few weeks after her arrival here. She has since 
then lived in this country, and her present season will be 
her fifth before the American public. 


Clara Clemens Speaks for Liberty Loan 


Singers have sung themselves hoarse from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific in an effort (not always successful) 
to help our country ever since the war began, but it has 
remained for Clara Clemens to show that a trained 
voice can be used effectively in speech as well as in 
song, and to prove that she is a true daughter of her 
late father, Mark Twain. 


On Friday afternoon, October 11, at 3 o’clock, she 





CLARA CLEMENS, . 


Contralto, who spoke and:sang on behalf of the Liberty Loan 
in New York on October 11, 


appeared at the outdoor theatre near the Plaza, New 
York, and made both a spoken and vocal on on 
behalf of the Liberty Loan. Immediately thereafter 
she left to join her husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, in Detroit. 
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Marvin Maazel, the excellent young pianist who 
created a marked impression as soloist with the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra lost winter, 
has returned to New York from California, where 
he studied with Leopold Godowsky in his “master 
classes.” Godowsky has pronounced his pupil 
ready for debut, which will be made with a reci- 
tal at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening October 25, 
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More Wagner Bookings Than Ever Before 


The bookings of tne Charles L. Wagner art'sts are the 
very best for the coming season that the office ever had, 
but the sudden spread of the Spanish influenza has played 
havoc with many oi the dates. 

The Metropolitan Quartet, which consists of Frances 
Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe 
de Luca, was booked for twenty-one appearances as far 
west as Denver and as far south as Dallas. Galli-Curci 
opened her season September 18 at Binghamton, N. Y., and 
is booked solidly until June 1. She will not appear in New 
York City again until the opera season, when she probably 
will debut in “Linda di Chamounix.” 

John McCormack, as usual, is booked up for the entire 
season, with a long waiting list. He opened his season in 
Chicago, October 13, having given a number of preliminary 
concerts in New York for various charities before starting 
out. During the past year Mr. McCormack has raised over 
a quarter of a million dollars for charity. This season 
brings him to the West Coast in November, and his first 
New York appearance is December 8. Rudolph Ganz has 
fifty engagements booked to the Coast and back. He plays 
with the Chicago and Cincinnati orchestras this year again, 
and will do several recitals in New York City. Besides 
his American tour, he expects to take a professional trip 
to Cuba in February. 

Frances Alda has sixty engagements booked, the largest 
scason she has ever had. It looks now as if her tour would 
run up to the first of June. Carolina Lazzari has twenty- 
two engagements before the opera season opens in Chi- 
cago, and twenty more following. She will debut with the 
Chicago Opera this year as Dalila, both in Chicago and 
New York. 

The same old questicn is being asked, “What kind of a 
season will it be.” There is only one reply. “Always a 
good season for a good attraction,” says Manager Wagner, 
“so I am not worried.” 
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W.C. C. S. Song Prize Won by Gena Branscombe 


Gena Branscombe, the composer, ‘s the winner of the 
competition conducted by the National Patriotic Song 
Committee to compose the music to Margaret Widdemer’s 
poem, “Every Town’s Your Home Town,” dedicated a 
few months ago to the War Camp Community Service of 
the War and Navy Departments’ Conimissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. 

When the National Patriotic Song Committee was asked 
by War Camp Comnunity Service to conduct this com- 
petition on account of the high value they set on Mar- 
garet Widdemer’s poem, the committee wrote to sixty- 
three of its composer members asking them to compete. 
Thirty-one manuscripts were submitted under assumed 
names, according to the conditions of the competition, and 
a jury of seven menbers, headed by Yvone de Tréville, 
chairman of the new music committee, heard the com- 
positions and announced the winner yesterday. 

The entire rights of the song and music go, by agree- 
ment, to War Camp Community Service, which will publish 
the composition. It will be sent to all the song leaders of the 
big community sings conducted by this organization, and 
will also be sung by many soloists who have volunteered 
their services for this war welfare work, including David 
Bispham, Yvonne de Tréville, Florence Easton, Mabel Garri- 
son, Julia Henry, Florence Macbeth, Margaret Romayne, 
Marcia van Dresser, Reinald Werrenrath, Mme. Matz- 
enauer, Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Eva Gauthier and 
Maggie Teyte. 

The chorus of the poem, which typifies the spirit of War 
Camp Community Service goes: 

For every town is your home town, 
And each day’s your day; 
For every mother loves a soldier boy, 
For the sake of the one away; 
And everywhere that the flag flies, 
With its red, white and blue, 
There are hearts like those in the old town 
To welcome yeu. 


Season at American Institute Starts Well 


Pupils, patrons and friends of the American Institute 
of Applied Music (and they number thousands) will with 
special pleasure look upon the accompanying excellent pho- 
tograph of Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the faculty. It is 
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KATE 8. 
Dean of the 


CHITTENDEN, 
American Institute of Applied Music, 


New York City. 
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not often that this modest lady is persuaded to sees: in 
print. Facts relating to three of the personal pupils of 
Miss Chittenden follow: Dorothy Leach has been engaged 
for this summer and next winter as accompanist for the 
costume recitals by the vocalist, Emma Jaillet. Lizzie 
Rhette Herndon has been engaged to teach piano and har- 
mony at the Greenville Woman's College, Greenville, S. C. 
Coralie Flaskett is engaged for next season as pianist with 
the orchestra of the Orpheum Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

Affairs at this institution start off well, with, to quote 
Miss Chittenden, “Some of the best material in the way 
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David and Clara Mannes in sonata recital, February 1; a 
quintet from the New York Chamber Music Society, 
March 8, and the Berkshire String Quartet, April 5. Sub- 
scription tickets for tne entire course of six concerts may 
be secured at the office of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, 17 West Eighth street, for $1. Tickets may also be 
secured from the ticket and information desks at Macy’s 
and Wanamaker’s. The society has found it necessary, 
on account of the war, to omit the usual orchestral con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall and the Friday evening chamber 
music series. 


Florence Hinkle—Always Popular Singer 


Florence Hinkle, the popular American soprano, stepped 
back into the concert field last season under most aus- 
picious circumstances, after an absence of two years, and 
proved that she is still, as heretofore, ranked among the 
foremost American singers. When the announcement came 
that Miss Hinkle was ready to resume her concert and 
recital work, requests came from all over the country for 
her services, and despite the lateness of the season she 
was heard at some of the most important concerts of the 
year. 

Starting in March the soprano had a tour of recitals 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, appearing with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra the latter part of the month, on 
two occasions, singing the soprano role in Bach's “Passion 
According to St. Matthew.” Then followed several reci- 
tals in Missouri, Wisconsin and Georgia, and a tom 
through Texas, mainly for the purpose of singing for “our 
boys.” Miss Hinkle made a complete round of the rd 
tonments at Camp McArthur, singing at all the Y. M. C. 
houses. Two important appearances followed, the first i in 
May, when she appeared as soprano soloist at the Cin- 
cinnati Festival, and again in June at the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Festival. 

Miss Hinkle began her 1918-19 season as soloist of the 
first Sunday night concert given at the Park Theatre by 
the Society of American Singers. She sang several groups 
of English songs, and in her delightful interpretation of 
the aria from “Louise” displayed a smooth, pure, rich 
quality of voice which brought round after round of 
applause. 


Church Positions for Klibansky Pupils 
Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the noted vocal in- 
structor, have been engaged for important church posi- 
tions. They are Mary le Vines, for St. Peter’s P. E, 
Church; English Cody. for Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 
and Arthur Tebbs, for the Central Christian Church, all in 
New York. Ruth Pearcy has been re-engaged as soloist 
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The accompanying snapshot of that popular 
Nielsen, was taken at her beautiful summer home 
rison, Me., prior to her leaving on a concert tour of the 
United States and Canada, Miss Nielsen's itinerary will 
include an Aeolian Hall, New York, appearance, and she will 
be heartily rewelcomed in that city, for she has not given a 
song recital there for several years, This gifted artist aided 
in swelling the subscriptions for the Fourth Liberty Loan in 
Harrison, She volunteered her services and sang on several 
occasions, and the response which followed, in subscriptions 
and applause, was heavy. 





at the Second Presbyterian Church, Central Park West, 
and at the New Synagogue, Seventy-sixth street, and Flor- 
ence McDonough as soloist for Temple Beth Emeth, Al 
bany, N. Y. She will also be the soloist at the Albany 
gathering in November of the State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 





Bond Dinner by Mme, Farrar 
Geraldine Farrar announced a Liberty Loan dinner to 
be given last night, October 16, at Sherry’s. The pur- 
pose of the event was to stimulate interest in the Lib- 
erty Loan drive, and guests were urged to buy Liberty 
Bonds, 
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the 
popular young soprano now 
appearing in an eight weeks’ 
engagement with the Society 
—an 
organization composed 
entirely of American-born 
artists —has been the subject 
enthusiastic 
comment from the press. 
Her “lovely voice of delight- 
ful quality, rich, pure, and 
beautifully trained” is a real 


accession to her native land. 



























“Their volume, purity and 
exquisite quality of tone, as well 
as their sympathelic action, are a 
great joy and help to me in my 
work. I take great pleasure in 
testifying to their excellence” 
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This young American singer 
has none but words of praise 
for the A. B. Chase—one of 


the leading American pianos. 


The A. B. Chase Co. 















of new pupils that we ever had.” The enlarged faculty 
includes Lotta Madden, Mr. Tebbs, Nicolene Zedeler, Mor- 
ris Rashinsky, Em Smith and C’Zelma Crosby (of the 
Kentucky Trio) taking prominent place. Some unusually 
excellent pupils of H. Rawlins Baker will give piano re- 
citals, and Elsie Lambe returns as accompanist. 


Flonzaleys to Open People’ s Symphony Series 

The People’s Symphony Concerts announce for their 
nineteenth season a series of six Saturday evening cham- 
ber music concerts at Washington Irving High School, 
beginning November 9 with the Flonzaley Quartet. Other 
attractions announced are the Trio de Lutece, with George 
Barrere, December 21; the Philharmonic Trio, January 4; 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

















Alameda, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—-(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”) 

Birmingham, Ala—The Birmingham Music Study 
Club presented Paul Althouse, tenor, with Frank Nelson 
at the piano, at the Jefferson Theatre, October 4, in the 
following numbers: “Crying Water” (Campbell- -Tipton) ; 
“Give a Man a Horse” (O'Hara); “Fields of Ballyclare” 
(Maley); “The Young Warrior” (Burleigh) ; “Goelands” 
(Bemberg); “Berceuse a Phillis” (Mason); “Carnaval” 
(Fourdrain); “Ultima Rosa” (Spier); “Dimmi Perche” 


(Scontrino) ; “Baciami” (Buzzi Peccia) ; “The Americans 
Come” (Fay Foster) ; “Allah” (Weil); “Little Mother of 
Mine” (Burleigh) ; “Bitterness of Love” (Dunn) ; “Pipes 


of Gordon’s Men” (Hammond), and an aria from “Rigo- 





letto.” The same program was given in Greenville, and 
following each Mr. Althouse responded with seven 
encores, 

Boston, Mass.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.”) : 


Chattanooga, Tenn.-—Jacques Thibaud, Frech violin- 
ist, gave a recital here recently, under the auspices of the 
Chattanooga Music Club, opening the musical season for 
the winter. It was also the initial of a series of concerts 
to be held from time to time, for the next eight months, 
under the auspices of the Music Club. The two other 
celebrities who will appear in the artists’ course are Mme. 
Matzenauer, contralto, and John Powell, pianist. Prof. 
Josef O. Cadek, president, is much encouraged with the 
musical outlook for the season——A reorganization of the 
Chattanooga Orchestra Club, under Professor Cadek, is 
an immediate event of interest, the first rehearsal taking 
place this week. Just who will be chosen to take the places 
of Ottokar Cadek and Lester Cohn, first violinists, who are 
called to the colors, is a matter of much conjecture ——Un- 
der supervision of Mrs. Morris Temple, vice- president of 
the music club, programs have been given thoughout the 
summer in the various Y. M. C. A. buildings at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. Through a ruling of the Government, all pro- 
grams, musical, literary and otherwise, taken from Chat- 
tanooga to the post, will pass through the hands of the 
War Camp Community Service Committee, of which 
school superintendent Charles H. Winder is local chair- 
man, and secretaries Bowing and Griffiths represent the 
Government. To render dramatic assistance upon the lit- 
erary programs, in view of her experience as an actress, 
Sophie Albert has been appointed chairman of entertain- 
ment.——Chattanooga is feeling keenly the loss of Professor 
and Mrs. August King-Smith, musicians and instructors, 
who left, this summer, to take up a residence in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Both were residents of Paris, France, before 
coming to Chattanooga. Professor King-Smith was in- 
structor of Saba Doak and at one time accompanist of 
Oscar Seagle. He was a pupil of Jean de Reszke. His 
wife, Grayce King-Smith, was, while here, exponent of 
the Fletcher music method, through which extraordinary 
work was done among Chattanooga children. Scientifically 
trained, the little folks gave several programs which elicited 
wide interest, noteworthy through the playing of original 
compositions by the juvenile pianists. Mattie James will 
continue the work of Mrs. August King-Smith in this 
city ——-At the unveiling of the service flags of the Gen. 
A. P. Stewart Chapter U. D. C., a surprise number was 
introduced upon the program, that resulted in a complete 
ovation. Mrs. William H. Pryor, Chattanooga's finished 
soprano, sang Nesbit’s “Your Flag and My Flag,” accom- 
panied at the piano by Roy Lamont Smith. It was then 
announced that the musical setting was composed by Prof. 
Roy Smith. Both were recalled and the song, which was 
pronounced by the U. D. C. president, Mrs. Ed. Watkins, 
“the most beautiful song she had ever heard,” was repeated, 
followed by tumultuous applause. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”) 

Cleveland, Ohio,— “(See ' ‘What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.”) 

Columbus, Ohio.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”) 

Denver, Col.—Dolce Grossmayer was scheduled to 
present Helen Brand and Valucia Roughton in a p‘ano 
recital, assisted by Bessie Fox Davis, contralto, Tuesday 
evening, October 8, at the Central Christian Church. The 
program included compositions by Rameau, Dacquin, 
Chopin, Grossmayer, Arensky, Rubinstein, Liszt and Mosz- 
kowski. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.”") 

Indianapolis, Ind.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.”) 

Los 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—Eleanor Kent has an attractive studio 
for piano and voice at 226 Ninth street——Mrs. Hicks- 
Allen, a singer of local reputation, has received word from 
Washington that she has been accepted for Government 
work. Mrs. Hicks-Allen has not decided whether she will 
take the position offered her——Quite the event of the 
early season was the opening of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Floyd Knight had charge of the music and lovely songs 
were furnished by Mrs. T. N. Gautier and Mrs. Stanley 
Bullock——Margaret Steussy and Inez Hill were the win- 
ners in the practising contest of Elinor Screvin’s mus‘c 
class. The contest afforded genuine pleasure and much 
profit to the pupils ———-The Florida Conservatory of Music 
and Art will open formally the roth of this month. The 
handsome structure faces three streets, Biscayne Drive, 
Bougainvilles court, and Collins avenue. Its art galleries 
will be open at all times to the public. The art class is 


Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music the Pacific 


on 


under the able direction of K. E. Felix, the founder of 
the Conservatory. A large stage has been provided for 
recitals and operas, with an auditorium which will accom- 
modate 400 people-——Charles Cushman, director of the 
White Temple Choir, has issued a call for singers. Be- 
cause of the male sections of the choir in the service, the 
music of this church will be furnished by women’s voices 
entirely ——Eva Yarborough, an excellent pianist and a 
former pupil of Franklin Coleman Bush, with her mother, 
expects to spend the winter with Thelma Yarborough, who 
is an employee of the Government at Washington. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.) 

Omaha, Neb.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.”) 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
io): * 


Providence, R. I.—(See “What Music Will Do in 
1918-19.”) 

Rochester, N. Y.—Friday evening, September 27, the 
first of the series of Furlong concerts opened in a blaze 
of glory with a capacity audience to welcome Mme. Galli- 
Curci. The climax of the concert was “The Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” although Fourdrain’s exquisite “Ii Neige 
des Fleurs,” Delibes’ “Bolero” and the Weckerlin numbers 
were equally appreciated. Mr. Berengner, flutist, and 
Homer Samuels, accompanist, completed a trio of finished 
artists——-Margaret Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will be the soloist at the first concert of the Ro- 
chestra Orchestra, under Herman Dossenbach, at Conven- 
tion Hall on October 31.——The addition of music study 
to the usual college courses at the University of Roches- 
ter has proven to be a popular one, as many students have 
already registered at the Conservatory of Music.—— 
Charles M. Courboni, organist, was scheduled to give a 
recital at Central Presbyterian Church on October 15. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tampa, Fla.—On Saturday, September 30, the Virgil 
School of Music, under the direction of Mabel M. Swavely, 
devoted the regular hour of the ensemble class to singing 
patriotic songs. The Liberty Loan song, “Buy a Bond,” 
was a special feature of this occasion.——In a voting con- 
test for the most popular song used at the community 
sings, Zo Elliott's “There’s a Long, Long Trail” took its 
place in the front ranks. Each week adds both numbers 
and enthusiasm to this patriotic gathering———At the re- 
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cent opening of the Hostess House for soldiers and sail- 
ors, a very attractive musical program, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. W. H. Ferris, was furnished to an appre- 
ciative audience——A delightful evening of sacred music 
was enjoyed Sunday evening, October 6, at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church. Included in the program were several 
patriotic choruses under the direction of Mr. Earl Stumpf, 
the efficient director of the community sings. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 

yee Ohio.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19 
* Louis, Mo.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19 

Gy Paul, Minn.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19. ” 

_ Kan.—(See “What Music Will Do in 1918- 
19.” 


American Singer Develops 
Talent of Blinded Soldiers 


Pauline Dennan, an American soprano, known_through- 
out England as a leading coloratura with the Carl Rosa 
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PAULINE DONNAN, 
Soprano, who is devoting her energies to develop- 


ing the musical talents of blinded soldiers. 


= 
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Opera Company, is devoting her talents and training to the 
development of musicians at St. Dunstan. This is the 
famous institution in London founded by Sir Arthur 
Pearson for the purpose of training soldiers, blinded in 
the war, for vocations which will enable them to be self 
sustaining. Under Miss Donnan’s skillful direction some 
beautiful voices have developed among the brave, blinded 
heroes, and in several cases they have reached a profes- 
sional status, the consummation of which is a strong point 
with Miss Donnan. She lays especial stress on tone pro- 
duction, and builds up the voices with the most painstak- 
ing care. The results of her work have already been 
shown in the splendid production of several operettas given 
by the men. Not only are the voices splendidly trained, 
but the acting, also under the complete direction of Miss 
Donnan, is remarkable. 

Many people in attendance find it difficult to realize that 
these men are sightless. Sir Arthur Pearson has an- 
nounced to the audiences that if the London music halls 
close, as it was rumored they might do, London could 
come to St. Dunstan and be equally well entertained by 
their blinded men. Through the influence of Lady Pear- 
son, several of Miss Donnan’s pupils have already signed 
three vear contracts for professional engagements: In 
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other cases they are being equipped as teachers of voice. 
Miss Donnan is a tireless worker for the cause, rejoicing 
in the knowledge that she can be the means of helping 
these blind but musically gifted men at St. Dunstan to 
become self sustaining after the war. 


“The Americans Come!” Is Sung in France 


Fay Foster's patriotic song, “The Americans Come!” 
promises soon to be as well known among the boys on the 
other side as here. Lucien Muratore sang it in French 
during his summer season in France, and a program has 
just been received from Dijon, France, from Amparita 
Farrar, who sang it at the Municipal Theatre at the Y. M. 
C. A. soiree for the officers and soldiers of the Allied 
Armies. Princess Tsianina, who soon sails for France, is 
also preparing it for use there. 

In this country John Barnes Wells, tenor, has been using 
it with much success. He says that the song is popular 
equally with the men in camp and recital audiences. He 
has been recalled insistently after singing it, and often 
forced to repeat it. 


Child to Give First Granberry School Recital 


The recital of Grace Castagnetta, the eight year old pupil 
of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, will take place on Saturday af- 
ternoon, October 10, it: the recital hall of the Granberry 
Piano School, Carnegie Hall, New York. This remarkably 
gifted child will render all numbers without score, with 
the exception of the last two pieces by Dr. Elsenheimer, 
which are composed for four hands. 

The little girl is very fortunate in having aroused the 
interest of so eminent an authority as her renowned 
teacher, whose activity covers a period of twenty-seven 
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years spent in this country in the education of young and 
ambitious students. Dr. Elsenheimer is a firm believer in 
the inestimable value of a thorough training in the classics. 
All students are obliged to study Bach, the father of mod- 
ern music, whose works furnish the material for the proper 
understanding and interpretation of all styles and all pe- 
riods since his time. 

Grace Castagnetta, therefore, will open her program with 
six pieces by Bach. 

Her complete program is as follows: Minuet, G major, 
polonaise, G minor, bourree, E minor, minuet, D minor, 
minuet, G major, march, D major (from First Lessons in 
Bach, by Walter Carroll) ;. fantasia in D minor, Mozart; 
sonata, G major, op. 46, No. 11, Beethoven; “The Pearls,” 
C major, and “Velocity,” C major, Burgmuller ; “Watch- 
man’s Song,” E major, and “Elfin Dance,” E minor, Grieg; 
“Gavotte alla Bach,” E major, and “Scherzo alla Beetho- 
ven,” A major, from “My Favorite Pastime,” Vol. II, El- 
senheimer. 


Edna de Lima’s Third New York Recital 


Edna de Lima, the charming American lyric soprano, of 
operatic as well as concert fame, will make her third New 
York recital appearance at Aeolian Hall on Monday af- 
ternoon, November 4. 
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Clarence Adler Is Conducting Two Classes 


Clarence Adler, the eminent New York pianist and peda- 
gogue, resumed his activities at the Institute of Musical 
Art on October 14. Mr. Adler has been one of the princi- 
pal members of the piano faculty for six seasons. Besides 
being one of the most popular teachers at the Institute, he 
has charge of a large class of advanced pianists at 
his studios, 154 West Seventy-second street, New 
York. Every month criticism classes are conducted, in 
which all pupils participate. At frequent periods during 
the season Mr. Adler also gives lectures and historical re- 
citals to the pupils. 

Mr. Adler will be trequently heard in public this season, 
both as soloist and ensemble player. 


Young Men’s Symphony Wants Players 

The Young Men’s Syiaphony Orchestra, of New York, an- 
nounces its seventeenth season, under the direction of Ar- 
nold Volpe. The orchestra was founded by Alfred Lincoln 
Seligman to afford young and aspiring musicians an op- 
portunity to play the sy mphonic classics and acquire orches- 
tral routine and experience. Two concerts will be given at 
Aeolian Hall this season as usual. Applicants for admis 
sion to the orchestra will present themselves for examina- 
tion and enrollment at Terrace Garden, 155 East Fifty 
eighth street, on Sunday mornings, between 10:30 and 12, 
October 13 and 20. 


A Studio Glimpse of “the Mehans” 


John Dennis Mehan has a reputation as a voice placer 
second to none, and his pupils occupy positions of prom 
inence throughout the country. This covers all branches 
of vocal activity, from church and synagogue to opera and 
vaudeville. Mrs. Mehan, coach and accompanist, plays the 
piano with infectious fervor, life and musical spirit pulsat 
ing in every measure. No wonder, then, that the pupils are 
known for their superior voice production and style. A 
short call at their handsome duplex studios at Carnegie 


Hall (they have occupied them for nearly a score of years) 
found the Mehans serene in confidence of 
“Synthetic 


a go rd season 


Mr. Mehan is writing a book, Exposition of 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEEHAN, 
In their Carnegie Hall Studio, New York City. 
Vocal Methods,” in which ke embodies the result of his 


vast experience. As this man’s powers of observation and 
gift of humor are famous, something both intere sting and 
witty may be expected. A Detroit book published in the 
cighties contains pictures of himself and wife, and it is 
amazing to note how little Mr. Mehan has changed in these 
thirty-odd years. Former pupils are resuming lessons, new 
ones are registering, and before long the Mehans wil! be 
giving their usval one hundred or more lessons per week 
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LOISA WESSITSH SATISFIES 
FASTIDIOUS SAN FRANCISCANS 


Margaret Hughes Assists—Chamber Music Society 
Announces Concerts—Community Singing Opens 
Club’s Program—Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem Trio’s 
First Event—Hertz to Play Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth for First Time Here—Kent Sings at 
Organ Recital—Big Audiences at Arts 
Palace — Edwards Recital Inter- 
ests—Brescia Will Write Next 
Grove Play—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., 
i158 Gilbert street, 

A most interesting and effective program was given on 
Case 1, at the St. Francis, by Loisa Wessitsh, soprano, 

ssisted by Margaret Hughes at the piano. It was a more 
than usually well selected program and was rendered in a 
manner that must have satisfied the most fastidious mem- 
bers of the large audience present. 

Mrs. Wessitsh has become most widely known through 
her career in opera in Italy, terminated unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the singer, but fortunately for those who now 
have the pleasure of enjoying her art, by the war. But 
he has none of the defects of the average opera star who 
appears in concert. She not only knows how to arrange 
a concert program without overloading it with’ those arias 
he has succeeded on the operatic stage, and 
which are generally out of place on the concert platform, 
but she knows how to sing it with an intelligence and an 
affectation that are as delightful as they are 
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Her program ranged from the brilliant coloratura of the 
old school to the modern, and it would be hard indeed to 
say which she did the best, so notable was the equality 
shown throughout. There were also a number of novelties 
that were not without interest, among them two songs. by 
Kimsky-Korsakoff, “Redjeet oblakof letootchiaga grjada” 
and “Schopot robkaje dy hanje,” and “Portami via,” by 
lirindelli, There were groups in Italian, in French, and 
in English, as well as the Russian, and the singer seemed 
to enunciate them all equally well. The English group 
consisted of “Bitterness of Love,” Dun; “Spooks,” La 
Forge; “Autumn,” Arensky, and the “Rondel of Spring,” 
Bibb. 

Surprising is the rare combination possessed by this 
artist of a voice of great strength, beauty and warmth, and 


extreme lightness and flexibility in coloratura. With 
proper exploitation and a good manager these qualities, to 

which are added personal beauty and magnetism, should 
bring Mrs. Wessitsh to a point of exalted popular success 
in her chosen field. 

She has a great range, from the very high to the very 
low, without the faintest shadow of a break; her intona- 
tion is faultless; her tone always, whether in loud or soft 
passages, warm, luscious, vibrant, delicious! Here, indeed, 
is a singer of the first rank, who deserves recognition (and 
I must, perforce, forgive her for omitting on her pro- 
grams the “Patterson” from her name—for she is every- 
where known as Loisa Patterson Wessitsh—though it is a 
terrible indignity to our common (?) name). I note also 
that on the same program Mrs, Robert Hughes becomes 
merely Margaret. Her work cannot be too highly praised. 
She is really an accompanist with a magic touch and dis- 
plays extraordinary sympathy with the singer, understand- 
ing of the music, and virtuosity. 


Chamber Music Society to Give Five Concerts 


The San Francisco Chamber Music Society announces 
five concerts for the season with the following interesting 
programs: 

First Concrrt—Turspay Evenine, 
Quintet for piano and strings 
Suite on Welsh theme *s, for fute 
Quartet for strings 
(First time in San 
Seconn Concert——Turspay Evenina, 
Quartet for strings 
Suite for flute and strings quintet 
Nocturne for string quartet 
(First performance anywhere.) 
Italian serenade, for string quartet 
Tuimp Concert—Tursvay EveninG, January 28. 
Terzetto and scherzo for two violins and viola Dvorak 
Nocturne and scherzo for flute and stringS............6++05+ Foote 
(Dedicated to the Chamber Music Society—first performance 
anywhere.) 


OCTOBER 29 
Goldmark 
and strings. . Bourgault-Ducoudray 
Grieg 
k rancisco, ) 
NOVEMBER 26 
Haydn 


Jacobi 


Milhaud 

FRBRUARY 25. 
Beethoven 
Bordes 


Beach 


Quartet for strings ; 
Fovrtu Concert—Turspay Evenine, 


Serenade for violin, viola and cello 
Suite Basque, for flute and strings.... ; 
(First performance in San Francisco.) 


Quintet for piano and strings 
Firra Concert—Turspay Evenine, 

scherzo, for string quartet 
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Quartet for strings Ravel 

The personnel of the society is Louis Persinger, first 
violin; Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola ; 
Horace Britt, cello; Eas Hecht, flute, and Gyula Ormay, 
piano. As has already been stated on former occasions, 
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Marcu 25. 


Adagio and 
Quartet for flute 


San 
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this organization is equal to the best. This and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra will do much to dispel the 
idea that nothing good can come from the West. Some 
day, perhaps this year, perhaps next, these organizations 
will travel. When they do, there will be a great surprise 
in store for the many who think that things musical must 
come from New York or from Europe to be worthy of 
consideration. 

Community Singing Opens Musical Club’s Program 

Last Thursday morning the San Francisco Musical Club 
gave its first concert of the season at the Hotel St. Francis 
and inaugurated its new and timely plan of having each 
concert open with fifteen minutes of community singing. 
Led by Mrs. Richard Rees and Mrs. Edward Bruner, the 
audience joined enthusiastically in the singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Over There,” and.“The Long, 
Long Trail.” 

The program, arranged by Mrs. Charles Stewart Ayers 
and her committee, was as follows: 

Sonata for violin and piano, Gabriel _Grovlez, played by Antoni» 
de Grassi and Frederick Maurer, Jr.; “Valse Caprice,” Cyril Scott; 
“Passepied” and “ Reflets dans |’Eau,” Debussy ; “Prelude in G 
Flat,” Liadov, played by Marian de Guerre; “Soliloquy of Jeanne 
d’Arc,” from Halevy’s * ‘Charles VI,’ “Reverie,” Berlioz; “Ecstasy,” 
G veroult, sung by Emilie Lancel; and * ‘My Lover He Comes on the 
Skee,” Clough- Leighter; “Ah, Love but a Day,” Beach, and “Fairy 
Pipers,” Brewer, sung by Ida Weick, 


Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem Trio’s First Program 


The first program of the Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem Trio 
is announced for Tuesday evening, October 8, in the Italian 
room of the St. Francis Hotel. The program will consist 
of two trios, Saint-Saéns, op. 92, and Rachmaninoff, op. 
9, and a sonata for violin and piano by Sylvio Lazzari. 


Kent Sings at Oregon Recital 


Lemare’s recital was enlivened and rendered attractive 
last week by the singing of Easton Kent, tenor, well known 
here as soloist at Trinity, with the Loring Club, and at 
the Bohemian Grove. Mr. Kent has a lovely voice, a light, 
lyric tenor, which he uses with skill. He sang “Sweet 
Peggy O'Neil,” by Uda Waldrop, of this city, now residing 
in New York, and winning fame in light opera; “Invic- 
tus,” Huhn; “A Birthday,” Cowan, and two encores. 


Hertz to Play Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 


Alfred Hertz announces the first program of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, to be given at the concerts 
of Friday afternoon, October 25, and Sunday afternoon, 
It is Tschaikowsky’s s fifth symphony, , played 
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October 17, 1918 
for the first time in San Francisco under Hertz ; “Proces- 
sional Nocturne,” by Rabaud, whose opera, “Marouf,” was 
performed in New York last winter at the Metropolitan 
with Alda in the leading role; “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” Dukas. 
The second prograin, November %, will include Sibelius’ 
first symphony, Hadley’s symphonic fantasie, and Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala.” 


Good Sized Audiences at Arts Palace 


The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Arts Palace con- 
tinue to attract good sized audiences and furnish short 
but attractive programs. Last week the program was fur- 
nished by Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Wright, violinists, and Mar- 
garet Raas, lyric soprano. 


Edwards Recital Interests 


George Edwards, composer-pianist, who has recently 
come to San Francisco from San Diego, where he has 
for several years made his home, gave an interesting recital 
at the Hotel Worth, cn October 1. He played a group 
of MacDowell pieces and a group of his own compositions, 
closing with one of his best known recitations. 

Mr. Edwards played the following MacDowell numbers: 
Prelude in E minor, “From a Wandering Iceberg,” yom 
Autumn,” “At an Old Trysting Place,” polonaise. Of h 
own compositions he played his ragtime fantasie, me Fy 
as he explained, was written as a preliminary study to the 
scherzo movement of his American symphony ; “Portrait— 
A Philosopher,” and the melolog, “The Hunter,” a recita- 
tion with music from a passage in Olive Schreiner’s “Story 
ot an African Farm,” also reproduced in her “Dreams.” 

Mr. Edwards ‘s not only a brilliant composer, but a pian- 
ist of more than average merit as well. In his play.ng his 
rare musicianship is eve: evident, especially in his phrasing 
and tonal shading. 

This recital was well attended and Mr, Edwards was en- 
thusiastically received both as composer and as pianist. 


Brescia to Write Next Grove Play 


Domenico Brescia, who won honorable mention for a 
chamber music composition at the Berkshire Festival, is 
a resident of San Francisco and has already won a wide 
reputation for himselt as a composer since his arrival here 
only a short time ago. Some of his orchestral composi- 
tions were given recently at the Bohemian Grove, and he 
has been selected to write the Grove Play music for next 
season, 


Notes 


Paderewski passed through here last week on his way to 
Paso Kobles. 

The audiences which attend the Lemare recitals on the 
mun:cipal organ are drawn chiefly by soloists engaged at 
the rate of $25 each, which expenditures are charged by 
the auditorium conmiittee to “janitor expenses,” with the 
object, probably, of making the music bill appear less at 
the end of the year. Lemare’s $7,500, or whatever he gets 
(there is a good deal of mystery about it), is a sore spot 
in this community. 

May Mukle, cellist of international repute, and Rebecca 
Clarke, pianist and accompanist, were in the city for a 
few days last week preparatory to sailing for Honolulu, 
where, as already announced, they complete the personnel 
ot the newly formed Selinsky Chamber Music Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanislas Bem, noted cellist and violinist, 
gave a reception on October 5, to Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 


Godowsky, It was the most brilliant reception ever given 
by musicians in this city. A more detailed account will 
tollow. 


The Red Cross gave a benefit at the St. Francis on Oc- 
tober 2, at which Horace Britt was the principal soloist. 
His playing was, as ever, masterly, and was enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

Last week two groups of songs by Dorothy Crawford, 
local composer, were sung by Helen Colburn Heath, ac- 
companied by the composer. The balance of the program 
was given by John C. Manning, pianist, and Edna Horan, 
violinist. 

Frederick G. Schiller reports progress in the formula- 
tion of his plans for a series of monthly popular concerts 
this winter. He will give orchestra numbers and operatic 
selections assisted by vocalists supported by a chorus of 
100 voices now being formed. Singers who wish to be- 
come members of this chorus are asked to apply to Mr. 
Schiller at his stud‘o in the Kohler & Chase Building. 

Rosa Relda Cailleau has reason to be gratified with the 
success of her pupils, several of whom are appearing fre- 
quently in public in San Francisco and nearby cities. Zelda 
Goldberg scored a decided success recently at the Laurel 
Hill Club, and at a concert for the Red Cross at Bur- 
lingame, San Francisco’s most fashionable suburb. She 
also appeared at the Temple Israel and her offerings were 
greatly appreciated. 

Lillian Conke sang for the soldiers at Calvary Church; 
Etta Wilson was soloist at a reception at the home of Mrs. 
Hill, at Oakland; Margaret Raas made a decided success 
at her recent appearance at the Fine Arts Palace and igs 
being booked for professional engagements by Jessica Col- 
bert. 

Leopold Godowsky has returned to his home at Belve- 
dere for a much needed and well earned rest after his 
three strenuous months of artist master piano classes in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland. oe 
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BEHYMER PROMISES NEW 
STARS 3 FOR LOS ANGELES 


Back From Eastern Trip, Noted Manager Begins 
Events—Gamut Club to Entertain Fanning and 
Turpin—M. T. A. Springing Into New Life— 
Saturday Morning Concerts Popular— 
Simonsen Prepares for Active 
Season—Loyal Musicians at 
Work 


The musical life of Los Angeles is becoming active after 
the summer’s quiet; the last stragglers are back from their 
vacations, and preparations for a busy season are well 
under way. 

L. E, Behymer has returned from his Eastern trip with 
wonderful promises for new concert stars to be heard here 
for the first time. 


Fanning and Turpin for Gamut Club 


At the Gamut Club dinner, Mr. Behymer, the genial 
president, will entertain Cecil Fanning and Harry B. Turpin 
as special guests, and he will also surround himself with 
the presidents of the various musical clubs. Mrs. L. J. 
Selby, contralto, will be heard on this occasion. 


M. T. A. Springs Into New Life 


The Music Teachers’ Association is springing into new 
life under Mrs. Norton Jamieson’s management. The 
meeting in September was very successful. Ida Selby, the 
— young pianist, won first laurels for her musicianly 
wor 

The Association entertained informally in the ballroom 
of the Fowler apartment, the evening of the joth. Cecil 
Fanning, H. B. Turpin, Mr. Behymer and Mr. Kirchhoven 
were honored guests. Mr. Fanning charmed the audience 
with three delightful French songs, responding to an en- 
thusiastic recall with Ward-Stephens’ “Have You Seen My 
Boy in France?” To still the applause, Mr. Fanning gave 
an account of his work at the camps, and illustrated his 
ability as a leader by having a community ‘ ‘sing” on the 
spot, and soon the entire company was gaily giving a ren- 
dition of “Pack Up Your Troubles” under the spirited 
leadership of this magnetic singer. A novel feature of the 
program was the performance of two pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell Armfiek’. Two young ladies in quaint me- 
dieval costume gave an exposition of song in gesture. 
Gertrude Ross’ art songs of Japan had a very pretty treat- 
ment at the hands of one of these young women, the “But- 
terfly” lending itself particularly well to the graceful 
gestures, 

Speaking of her songs, one is reminded of the fact that 
Mrs. Ross’ fame is national. A rather remarkable fact 
proves this. At the Worcester Festival, Emma Roberts 
was to sing the “Dawn in the Desert” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. At Fort Worth, Texas, the Harmony Club 
is to give a Gertrude Ross Day, November 13. Here in 
los Angeles Mary Gowans is to sing the art songs at the 
next Dominant Club tea, and the same evening Grace W. 
Mabee is to sing the group of “Desert” songs for a Scot- 
tish Rites concert, and Manuela Budrow will sing the 
songs of Old Spain. 


Saturday Morning Concerts Popular 


Margaret Goetz’s Saturday morning concerts are becom- 
ing more and more popular. At the delightful one given 
on the 29th, Grace James’ lovely voice was heard in three 
Cadman songs. Miss James is rapidly gaining a foremost 
place in the ranks of successful young singers. John 
Smallman, a new baritone, was also heard in songs by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer at the piano. 

Many Loyal Musicians at Work 

With so many loyal musicians helping the Government, 

it is difficult to keep track of their various “helpfulnesses.” 


Carl Bronson has been appointed head of a committee to- 
gether with Bessie Bartlett Frankel and Charles Farwell 
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Edson to have community singing at all of the theatres and 
moving picture houses, in conjunction with the four min- 
ute men. Mr. Bronson’s Liberty Girls and Columbia 
Seven are filling many engagements. 


Simonsen Preparing for Active Season 


Axel Simonsen, the well known cellist, is preparing for 
a busy season in concert work and in his studio. Among 
the talented pupils he will present to the public and who 
have already been heard, are Elizabeth le Fiore, Dorothy 
Kirkland, Ethel Stearns and Marjorie Carver. 


Musicale for Sybil Conklin 


Honoring Sybil Conklin, late of New York, but a former 
well known contralto of Los Angeles, a large musicale wili 
be given at the Henshey Arms, by Mrs. J. T. Newkirk and 
Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson, the evening of November 4. 

Paul Sings at San Diego 

Roland Paul sang to a delighted audience in San Diego 
recently and will soon be heard at the faculty recital of the 
Egan School, where this popular tenor is dean of vocal 
music. Bertha Vaughn, Homer Grunn and Oskar Seiling 
will be assisting artists. 


The Lotts Aid Liberty Loan 


Clifford Lott and his talented wife are hard at work 
on the Liberty Loan, and when they have rounded up all 
the musicians and their pledges, these splendid artists may 
surely feel they have done their patriotic duty. 

Aida Borella’s exceptional coloratura soprano has been 
used generously for war work, when this earnest young 
singer was not hard at work on roles for grand opera. 

Mrs. Dreyfus’ “Songs of Sentiment” 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus has prepared an interesting pro- 
gram for her winter’s work, so many novel numbers appear 
in this latest “Purpose Program,” which is called “Songs 
of Sentiment,” that the lovers of Mrs. Dreyfus’ art will 
eagerly await her first concert. 

Trilliums Sing for “The Boys” 

Grace Viersen and the Trilliums sang for “the boys” at 
San Diego with splendid success. Mrs. Viersen is plan- 
ning some musical evenings to be given at her new home 
in Kingsley Drive. 


DR. SCHOFIELD TO DIRECT 
TACOMA SOLDIER MUSICIANS 


Head of Puget Sound Conservatory to Supervise Sol- 
dier Musicians at College of Puget Sound Training 
School—First of Sunday Evening Musicales 
Given—Bixel to Give War Oratorio— 

New Institute of Music Opens 


The Puget Sound Conservatory of Music, affiliated with 
the College of Puget Sound, opened in September for the 
twénty-fifth season with the usual strong faculty and fol 
lowing. During the past six years the affairs of the con- 
servatory have been guided by Dr. Robert L. Schofield, 
an educator of well known standing in the Northwest. 
The high standard of Dr. Schofield’s thoroughgoing sys- 
tem, which permeates every branch, class and department 
of the school, is evidenced in the success of the many 
graduates of the institution who are holding responsible 
positions in various lines of musical werk. For two years 
past the conservatory has adopted the class plan for ap 
plied music. Associated with Dr. Schofield a corps of 
teachers of unusual artistic attainments conduct the graded 
work in all departments. As director of the conservatory, 
Dr. Schofield will supervise the work of the young sol 
dier musicians in attendance at the training school con 
nected with the College of Puget Sound this year. 


First of “Sunday Evening Musicales” 


The first of the Sunday evening musicales, which were 
includcd as a delightful feature of the curriculum at the 
(Continued on page 48.) 


Given 
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General Manager Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 
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Programs of MacDowell Music 
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ew 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to MacDowell 
Memorial Association. ‘ - 
Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C, to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musica Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


Tue Musica Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 


Allcommuniecations 


437 Fifth Avence. 


achat 
York, : 














[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is 
on in i second ay e gen nrnoay its yn 
service justified by many letters o' 
received — answered. That the u 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of 
preciation received. The service of 
to our readers, and we request any 
mation upon musical questions to 
letters are answered by mail, but in 
interest will be answered through 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers 
quiries will be answered as soon as 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up da 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


About Army Bands 


“I am a violinist, eighteen years of age, and expect 
to be called to the colors in the very near future. 
Would you advise my studying a wind instrument, 
so that I could join the band? Also, what instrument 
do you think would be most serviceable for me to 
study in connection with the violin?” 

As a professional musician, undoubtedly you would be 
assigned to the band by the proper officers, or could be 
assigned to it at your own request; in either case, you 
would be called upon to play some wind instrument. 
Whether or not it would be worth while to learn one spe- 
cial instrument before entering the army is a question. 
The Information Bureau knows of one pianist who, after 
entering, was assigned to learn the clarinet because there 
was a scarcity of clarinets in the band at his post. It might 
perhaps be well to wait as he did and then learn whatever 
instrument might be assigned you; on the other hand, 
knowing a wind instrument in advance might make your 
immediate assignment to the band more certain. A vio- 
linist of our acquaintance learned to play a saxophone be- 
fore enlisting. In choosing an instrument you might bear 
in mind that there are more cornet, clarinet and trombone 
players than performers on the less usual instruments, for 
instance the saxophone or French horn, which have come 
to be so widely used in military music. Preparedness on 
one of these less common instruments would doubtless 
assure you of a position in the band. 


Their Teachers 


“Would you kindly inform me who were the teach- 
ers of these artists: Frieda Hempel, Eleanor Coch- 
ran?” 

Frieda Hempel’s teacher was Mme. Valeri, 381 West End 
avenue, New York; Eleanor Cochran’s teacher, Eleanor 
McLellan, 33 West Sixty-seventh street, New York. 


About Voice Training 


“Could you give me a little information concerning 
the voice? Have you ever heard of the voice changing 
frequently during study? One day I can sing in good 
voice (I am a dramatic soprano), then the next, or 
several days later, am hardly able to sing, the muscles 
being stiff and a great strain felt when singing. When 
I first started studying, the first month I could not 
sing above E. (My range was a good B below high 
C.) After a few months my voice gradually came 
back with the frequent changes, as my teacher called 
them. After studying six months I have stopped sing- 
ing and have given my voice a complete rest. At the 
present time it is normal again. I sing occasionally 
and have not noticed changes, only at times it is hard 
to sing above A flat. My teacher said it would take 
from six to ten months before my voice would be- 
come placed, and while he was. breaking the old voice 
and placing it properly the tone often became rough 
and changed as soon as my voice would get good. 
Have been told since if that condition continued I 
would have lost my voice completely. Is that true?” 
The description of your voice would lead to the conclu- 

sion that you have not been properly trained, that your 
voice has not been cerrectly placed. The only way to cor- 
rect errors of that kind is through a complete rest, per- 
haps with some exercises given by a competent teacher, 
that is, a teacher who understands the voice sufficiently to 
know exactly what you need. It must all be done in a 
scientific way by some one who knows, Eight to ten 
months is not sufficient time to overcome so bad a condi- 
tion. “Breaking” a voice does not seem the proper way to 
bring it back into condition, and undoubtely if your voice 
continues to make these “changes” and you again continue 
to sing without a proper method, you will lose your voice 
entirely. Also it may be that you have overworked your 
voice, practised too much, as you say the muscles are stiff 
and there is a great strain when singing. There should 
never be any strain on the muscles when you sing. That 
shows that the method is absolutely wrong, and the mo- 
ment you begin to feel such a strain you should stop sing- 
ing instantly. I should think it desirable that you stop 
singing completely and find if possible some expert who 
understands exactly what is the matter and who will ad- 
vise you what to do; otherwise you will lose what voice 
you have. 


Wants the Blue Book 


“I understand there is a book printed which gives 
all of the prominent musicians and musical clubs and 
societies throughout the country. If you can advise 
me the price of this book, and also where it might be 
obtained, I would appreciate it very much.” 

The name of the book to which you have reference is 
“The Musical Blue Rook of America,” compiled by Emma 
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L. Trapper and published annually by the Musical Blue 
Book Corporation, 105 West Fortieth street, New York 
City. The price is $5. 

A Photograph Desired 


“Will you kindly advise me where I may obtain a 
photograph of Jeanne Gerville-Reache ?” 


Communicate with Dr. George G. Rambaud, 348 West 
Twenty-second street, New York, husband of the late 
Mme. Gerville-Reache. 


A Song of Halting Feet 


“Knowing your penchant for criticising music, I 
submit the enclosed song to your tender mercies. Do 
you think the words if set to music weuld make a 
hit’? If so, could you direct me to any music com- 
poser or publisher who could breathe this ‘afflatus’ 
upon it and stir it irto real life? It is original and I 
think opportune. You can publish it if you think it 
has merit enough.” 


WHEN MY LOVER COMES BACK. 
My ontiier ted to hy wer has gone, 

n his khaki gar' ked fi 
With his rent Gun end benal 

Ne’er a braver boy e’er toed the line. 
But it was not his looks or mien so grand 

That gained my heart and enraptured me, 
But that he’s gone to a foreign strand 

To fight for justice and liberty! 


REFRAIN. 


So love. dear love, be true, my heart beats true to you; 
When your ship, trim and gay, returns to New York bay, 
Big “Liberty,” ablaze, will greet you with its rays; 

The forts will make a noise for our returning boys; 

The city, one and all, from tops of “ ’scrapers” tall 
(While the nation’s glad eyes look on with wild surprise) 
Will hail you with delight when my lover comes back! 


On the vine-clad hills of sunny France, 
ere the crimson life does freely flow, 
Our boys stand solid, with glittering lance, 
Bidding defiance to the haughty foe. 
Imbued with our righteous cause so grand, 
Proudly conscious of our strength and might; 
Now woe betide the ill-fated land 
That has challenged forth our sacred right! 


and gun and helmet on— 


Proud autocracy shall bend the knee 

And before our free-born legions fall; 
True liberty is where all are free 

And tyranny’s yoke does not enthrall, 
The “divine right” of kings has gone— 

Those sovereign rights to the people belong. 
Kaiser and caliph both will bemoan 

Their sad fate e’er my lover comes home. 


The title of your song is very sentimental and might 
appeal in that way, but the verses are not equal to the title. 
A song at the present time to be successful must either 
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be purely and absolutely sentimental, appealing to the 
heart of every one, or must have a rhythm and swing that 
certainly is lacking in the verses enclosed. You will find 
if you criticise your own work rather closely that some 
of the words really are not singable. The combination of 
words is not right. Now, this is not written from any 
penchant for criticism, but merely from a desire to be of 
real service to you. ; 

You must also remember that every public singer of note 
and every music publisher is at the present time absolutely 
overrun with verses to be set to music. Mr. McCormack 
has been obliged to refuse to look over any more manu- 
scripts after having gone through over 3,000 within the 
last year. Therefore, to have a song a success or the 
words good enough to set to music and catch the people, 
there must be great attention paid to the literary work- 
manship of the poem. 

Has Literary Longings 
“I am desirous of obtaining a position which will 
better enable me to develop my writing ability. I be- 
lieve I have a natural talent for writing songs, stories, 
play sketches, etc. I am enclosing for your review 
some of the lyrics I have written. It occurs to me 
that you could suggest some medium through which 

I could become connected with some concert manager 

or singer or high class music bureau or publishing 

house, or as private or social secretary. I am an ex- 

pert stenographer and typewriter and have had twelve ° 

years’ experience in general office and secretarial work, 

and can furnish excellent credentials. At present I 

am employed as a personal secretary.” 

The lyrics which you have sent have been carefully read 
and criticised. You would have to give much study and 
attention to literary writing if you expect to support your- 
self by your pen. While the sentiment of your verses is 
excellent, you will find that your verses do not always 
“scan,” a thing which is indispensable in lyrics for music 


if they are to be appealing; they seem to lack swing, nor - 


is your grammar always correct, and while a certain poeti- 
cal license is allowable, that license cannot be stretched 
too far. For instance, you say, “I'll sing to thee, and you 
to me;” should not that be “I’ll sing to you and you to 
me,” or, if you wish to use “thee,” should you not have 
said, “I’ll sing to thee and thou to me?” And these 
errors go through nearly every one of the poems that you 
have sent. You must undertake thorough study if you 
wish to make writing your profession. In order to become 
connected with any concert manager, singer or publish- 
ing house, application would necessarily be made personally. 
There are teachers’ bureaus which might be of assistance 
to you in that respect. 

As you are an expert stenographer and typist with long 
experience in office work, why not continue in what you 
really are an expert? You would then have time to devote 
yourself to study that might bring you to the position you 
desire. 


A Position Sought 


“I have been associated with a moving picture actor 
who is now in service. I have acted as his companion 
and personal manager. He traveled quite a bit, and I, 
of course, traveled with him. Now I would like to 
act in the same capacity for an artist, preferably a 
violinist. However, I do not know how to go about it. 
Can you tell me how and where to apply for such a 
position ?” 

Your best course would be to apply directly to the agents 
who manage violinists, as they would be sure to know the 
needs of their clients. 

A Chorus School 


“Is there a free school for teaching chorus music, 
including the French and Italian languages, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House? If so, when does it open, 
and to whom should I apply?” 

There is a free school at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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Y. M. C, A, Gives Italian Soldiers 
“Time of Their Lives” 


_ Ugo Ara, formerly violist of the Flonzaley Quartet, who 
is now in Italy, writes the following to a member of the 
MusicaL Courier staff: 
* dear Mr, —— 

nowing the noble propaganda started some time ago by the Mu- 
stcaL Covzigr in behalf of the Y. M. C. A., it oceurs to me that 
the losed letter (translated from the Italian) might be of some 
interest to you and the readers of your paper. 

It was addressed to me very recently by Countess Gregorini-Mon- 
tanari, one of the most devoted and influential Red Cross nurses of 
Italy, and seems to reflect rather vividly the enthusiasm aroused in 
that country by the Y. M. C. A. men and the privilege reserved for 
the fortunate artists collaborating “over there” with them. 

With best wishes, Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Uco Ara. 

This is the translated letter from Countess Gregorini- 

Montanari: 

My dear Mr, Ara: 

1 am 30 oo to hear that you are devoting as much time as pos- 
sible in making known the wonderful work of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Italy. Here, such an effort would be entirely needless; everybody 
knows what they have been doing and the exemplary modesty and 
generosity with which they have been acting. 

I have heard from many soldiers on furlough that what the Y. M. 
C. A. organizes now at the front is simply marvellous—theatre, 
concerts and games every evening, and our dear boys have the time 
of their lives. 

I often thought how happy you would be to see our “soldatini” 
(little soldiers) in such good spirits. The morale of the Italian 
troops is now “extremely high”—and how could it be different? 
Americans are preparing all the time the most pleasant surprises, and 
the Ttalian men are persuaded that “the Yanks are bringing them 
luck. (Signed) Grecortnt Montanari. 





A Chance for Bandsmen 


Band Leader Small, of the Thirty-eighth Artillery (C. 
A. C.) Band, is at Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, this 
week looking for a few more good musicians to complete 
his organization before going overseas. He expects to 
induct them immediately. Mr. Small made quite a reputa- 
tion for the Twenty-fifth Coast Artillery Band, which is 
stationed at Fort Wadsworth, even in the short time he 
was in charge, and this band is also open for good men. 
Fort Wadsworth makes an ideal spot for men to get their 





WHEN THOMAS J. KELLY WAS IN CHICAGO. 
The accompanying picture shows Thomas J. Kelly, the eff 
cient vocal instructor, witty lecturer and choir director, in 
front of the Fountain of the Lakes in Chicago, where Mr. 


and Mrs, Kelly spent their vacation. At the left of Mr. 
Kelly is a young and admiring friend of the distinguished 
pedagogue of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 








first training, and as each new regiment of the “Heavies” 
is formed a new band is created, calling for a band leader, 
assistant band leader and band sergeants. This makes 
interesting competition and yet gives plenty of promotion 
for qualified men. 

Ferdinand P. Schmidt, leader of the Bijou Theatre or- 
chestra, New York, has recently been inducted, and is 
now acting leader of the Twenty-fifth Band. The adjutant 
at Fort Wadsworth, which is on the Staten Island side of 
the Narrows, is in command of the band and can be seen 
personally or reached by mail. 
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NORMAL TEACHER 


for teaching chorus music, where pupils are taught suffi- 
cient Italian and French to enable them to use those lan- 
guages in their work. Edoardo Petri has charge of the 
school, and if you write to him at the opera house he will 
be able to tell you just when the school opens and what 
further steps you have to take. The applicant must have 
a good voice. 
New Convalescent Home 


“There appeared in the Musicat Courter for the 
issue of September 19 the following notice: ‘An or- 
ganization called the Artists’ War Service League has 
been founded in New York for the benefit of artists 
of all professions wko have been wounded or incapaci- 
tated during the war. Mark Twain’s home in Redding, 
Conn., has been offered by his daughter, Mme. Gabrilo- 
witsch, as a convalescent home. Membership will be 
cpen not only to professional people, but to all lovers 
of the arts.’ Can you give me further information re- 
garding how membership is obtained, etc. ?” 

The best way to obtain the information you desire would 
be to write to Mme. Gabrilowitsch, care of her manager, 
Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Photo Studios 

“Will you kindly give me the addresses of the fol- 
lowing photo studios: E. F. Foley, Mishkin, Apeda, 
and Garo?” 

E. F. Foley, 383 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Mishkin, 471 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Apeda, 212 West Forty-eighth street, New York. 

Garo, Copley square, Boston, Mass. 
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Music in the Spheres 


A recent Paris news despatch, under date of October 9, 
says: “One of the new large Allied bombing planes, in 
order to demonstrate its carrying capacity, has brought 
from London to Paris a full sized upright piano. The 
machine landed in Paris safely after its flight across the 
English Channel. The airplane is capable of carrying 
six persons and much bombing explosives. When this 
weight is measured in pounds, however, it is not readily 
comprehended, and it was determined to bring over a 
piano as clear evidence of the machine’s capacity.” 
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PACIFIC COAST 


(Continued from page 45.) 
d’Alessio Conservatory of Music last year, opened the 
series for this season on September 29. The program con- 
sisted of two Mendelssohn trios for violin, cello and piano 
and two Beethoven sonatas for violin and piano, No. 4 and 
No. 9. (Kreutzer). Violin parts were played by Camillo 
d’Alessio, director of the conservatory, assisted by 
Kaethe Pieczouka, cellist, who recently returned to Ta- 
coma from New York City, and Grace Stevenson, pianist. 


Bixel Plans to Give War Oratorio 


J. W. Bixel, formeriy dean of the department of music 
at Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D., appointed this 
year to the directorship of the music at Tacoma’ s largest 
church, the First Presbyterian, is organizing in connec- 
tion with the choir a chorus of 200 voices. Mr. Bixel, 
who has conducted fifty oratorio performances in the past 
few years, is planning to give Handel’s “Judas Macca- 
baeus,” a war oratorio, and singers of the city are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity of taking part in the 
production, 


New Institute of Music Opened 


A new institute of music has been opened in Tacoma, 
with efficient teachers co-operating, by Kaethe Piec- 
zouka, concert cellist. Mme. Pieczouka has studied under 
Piatti, and is a graduate of Leipsic Conservatory. 


General Notes 


At the opening held in the Woman’s Club house audi- 
torium of the Monday Civic Club, a musical program was 
given by Mrs. James I. West, soprano, assisted by Mrs. 
Frederick Wallis, pianist. A song among Mrs. West’s 
groups which received insistent encores was “Women of 
the Homeland.” 

Children’s Chorus Featured 


An English service at the First Swedish Lutheran 
Church on Sunday evening, September 29, featured a chil- 
dren's chorus of fifty voices under direction of Mrs. Ernest 
C. Bloomquist. Soloists were Chaplain James Haupt, 
Sixth Battalion, 166th Depot Brigade, of Camp Lewis; 
Mrs. H. Ferueyhough, Tacoma, soprano, and Otto Leon- 
hart, cornetist. 


“Wah-Mah-Whah-Lah” Rehearsals Are Now Given 


A beautiful musical drama for which rehearsals are 
going forward under direction of the author and composer, 
Mrs. L. Downey-Bartlett, is entitled “Wah-Mah-Whah- 
Lah.” Mrs. Downey-Bartlett, who is one of the early 
pioneers of the Northwest as well as a leading musician 
of the Pacific Coast, has taken the real Indian songs with 
their primitive music and woven them into her drama. 
Old ceremonies of Indian life are enacted in true aborigi- 
nal style. The play, which embodies the purpose of teach- 
ing modern lessons of traditional Indian honor, will be 
produced by a company of the city’s professional musicians. 


Over 5,000 Enjoy “Washington Night” 


An assemblage of over 5,000 enjoyed the “Washington 
Night” program given at “Y” No. 2, Camp Lewis, on Sep- 
tember 26. A concert by the First Infantry Band, led by 
Lieut. L. Jenkins, preceded the regular program, which 
opened with cornet solos by Frank Halley, of the Depot 
Brigade, formerly with Ringling Brothers’ Band. Gov. 
Ernest Lister reviewed Washington’s comme to the 
war ir men, material and money. Mrs. E McMillen, 
soprano, cf Tacoma; Daisy Allen, of ane and Giu- 
seppe Bondonno, tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, were the soloists, assisted by the Eddy 
Trio, of Seattle. Led by the band and soloists, as a final 
number the large audience sang “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” K. M. K. 


JAMES W. GERARD SPEAKS 
AT OAKLAND BAND CONCERT 


Japanese and Shipbuilders’ Day at Land and Industrial 
Exposition — Arthur Farwell Appointed Music 
Professor—New Chorus-Choir Organized— 
Yolando Méré and Lambert Murphy 
Open Artist Series—Notes 


Former Ambassador James W. Gerard spoke during the 
regular Sunday afternoon concert of the Oakland Munici- 
pal Band on September 29. He talked to an enormous 
crowd on his experiences as ambassador to Germany and 
upon the Fourth Liberty Loan. On this occasion the band, 
direction of Paul Steindorff, played the following num- 
bers: March, “The American Ace” (new), Hildreth; over- 
ture, “Barbar of Seville,” Rossini; “Reminiscences ‘of All 
Nations,” Godfrey; tone poem, “Finlandia” (by request), 
Sibelius; baritone solos by Rae Harkness; serenade for 
French horn and flute (by request), Titl, Ed Bergenholtz 
and Brooks Parker; selection, “The Idol’s Eye,” Herbert; 
march, “When We Went to Sunday School” (new), Van 
Alstyne; “America.” 


Pacific Coast Land and Industrial Exposition 


Sunday, September 29, was Japanese and Shipbuilders’ 
Day, and many thousands visited the exposition. About 
ten bands took part in the musical programs in the various 
centers of interest, including Steindorff’s exposition band, 
the Moore Shipbuilders’ Band, and the Moore Glee Club. 
The Japanese arranged an interesting program in the Mu- 
nicipal Opera House, this being filled to capacity by the 
Japanese and their American friends. Many prominent 
men made short speeches, interspersed with these being 
musical numbers by the Japanese Boy Scouts and school 
girls. Hiroo Niwa played Beethoven's “Romance in G” 
on the violin; Tsuruko Higashi gave Anitra’s dance and 
Spanish dances in costume, and Hana Shimozumi sang a 
group of songs. This little lady was dressed in national 
costume, and captivated her audience at once by her charm- 
ing manner and beautiful voice, which latter was notable 
for its strength, purity of intonation and flexibility. Miss 
Shimozumi has a decidedy bright future before her, if I 
mistake not, for she sang with that natural ease and spon- 
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taneity that marks the born artist who is also well trained. 
Mabel Jones accompanied in a wholly pleasing manner. 


Arthur Farwell Appointed Professor of Music 


Arthur Farwell, well known composer, and one of the 
originators of the community singing movement in this 
country, has been appointed associate professor of music 
at the University of California, and he has already assumed 
his position there. During the summer months Mr. Far- 
well was a member of the faculty of the southern division 
of the summer session, held in Los Angeles, where I hear 
he achieved much success in the development of commu- 
nity singing. He is founder of the American Music So- 
ciety, and president of the National League for Community 
Singing. He was supervisor of municipal concerts in 
New York City for several years, also president of the 
Community Chorus and vice-president of the Civic Or- 
chestral Society. On September 28, at Mills College, Mr. 
Farwell delivered an address on “National Community 
Singing,” when he remarked: “It [community singing] is 
the bridge that is trying to reach ninety-seven per cent. of 
the people—the established forms reaching only three per 
cent. It is the spirit of great song to lead the people on to 
great things. Community music means to meet the great 
need of the American people at this time when the great 
emotions, national and spiritual, are aroused and the people 
see all around them the old world going down. . Com- 
munity music is the dynamic force that can put forward 
any movement in this country. There are song leaders 
today in every camp, and they are coming to every com- 
munity.” 

New Chorus-Choir for First Presbyterian Church 


After the evening service on Sunday, September 28, 
Clarence Eddy, organist, played the “Peer Gynt” suite, by 
Edward Grieg. Mr. Eddy is desirous of forming a large 
chorus-choir for the winter months and appeals not only 
to former members of the Temple Chorus but to new 
members of the churcii with good voices. Albert E. Brear, 
the new bass soloist, will cooperate with Mr. Eddy in or- 
ganizing and training the new chorus. 


Méré and Murphy for Artists’ Initial Concert 


The first concert of the Artists’ Concert Series, now en- 
tering the fourth year of a successful existence, under the 
management of Miss Z. W. Potter, will be given at the 
Municipal Opera House on October 28, when a brilliant 
combination program will be presented by Yolando Méré 
and Lambert Murphy. Under the same management, the 
French Symphony Orchestra will give a concert at the 


T and D Theatre on November 7. 


Notes 


The Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association held 
its monthly meeting on September 27 at the garden studio 
of Elizabeth Simpson, Berkeley. 

Mrs. E. Wilson Jones was recently appointed musical 
director for the Oakland Civic Center, and will conduct 
community singing to open and close each meeting of the 
organization during the war. 

The Jenkins School of Music, Cora W. Jenkins, director, 
has several prominent musical instructors this season, in- 
cluding Albert Elkus, Leone Nesbit, piano; Samuel Savan- 
nah, viclin: Stanislaus Bem, Arthur Black, cello; Louis 
Newbauer, flute; Percy Dow, voice. 

At the Liberty Bond mass meeting at Plymouth Church 
auditorium, on October 2, solos were given by Mrs. E. 
Paul Miller, contralto, and selections by the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Orchestra, under the direction of Sidney Peix- 
otto. At the regular Friday evening entertainment, on 
October 4, the Arion Trio, consisting of Josephine Holub, 
violin; Margaret Avery, cello, and Joy Halloway, piano, 
rendered the music. 

In the recruiting of laborers for the Bethlehem ship- 
building plant in Alameda, a quartet of former news- 
boys, now employed in the yard, is giving much assistance. 
These boys are rendering vocal selections from an auto 
as they ride through the Oakland streets, with the result 
that seventy-five men were hired in one day. The boys’ 
names are Harvey Barber, Rupert Freeman, Clarence 
Reed and Angelo Gatto. D&E 
ALAMEDA INAUGURATES 

“LIBERTY SING” SERIES 


Elizabeth Westgate Accomplishes Notable Results at 
First Presbyterian Church 


organist and choir director of the 
of Alameda, has inaugurated 
a series of “Liberty Sings,” which take place hefore the 
regular evening service on Sundays and are proving of 
immense interest and importance both as a means of 
spreading a fondness for music and as a feature of the 
propaganda so necessary to the winning of the war and 
which is giving music its true standing and significance, 
perhaps for the first time in history. 

Alameda is a little city, really a part of what will some 
day be “Greater San Francisco,” lying just across the bay 


Elizabeth Westgate, 
First Pr esbyterian Church, 








Tailleurs 


The professional desiring stylishly attractive 
frocks and gowns will find them here first and 
at a moderate price. A visit to Mme. Tafel is 
well worth while. 


206 West 44th Street, New York City 


Opposite Hotel Astor 
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to the west, south of Oakland, which, in turn, is south Boys, We’re With You,” words by L. M. Townsend, music 


of Berkeley. 
reason of its shipbuilding activity. It has a population of 
40,000 and has rather the aspect of a home town than of a 
manufacturing center. 

Miss Westgate writes that she has made her selections 
“mostly from articles in the Musica Courter,” and gives 
the following interesting details: MacDermid’s “Land of 
Mine” has been sung on several occasions and is greatly 
liked. Mana-Zucca’s “The Reveille” has made many 
friends. Abbie Gerrish Jones’ setting of “Crossing the 
Bar,” “When the Flag Goes By,” “Twinkle, Service Star,” 
two fine settings of Katherine Lee Bates’ poem, “O Beau- 
tiful for Spacious Skies,” Hamblin’s “Women of the 
Homeland,” as well as the ever popular “Long, Long 
Trail,” “We'll Keep Old Glory Flying” and “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning”—all of these are favorites. 

The choir was, at the beginning of the war, composed of 
sixteen members, which included a paid quartet. And al- 
though the choir service flag boasts five stars, it has lost 
not too much in efficiency, owing to the energetic and 
artistic leadership of Miss Westgate, who somehow seems 
able to recruit new singers from the town to fill the places 
of those who are called to the colors. The choir also has 
adopted an orphan in France, has sung on numerous occa- 
sion at the neighboring war camps and Y. M. C. A’s, and 
is performing on the “whole, thanks to Miss Westgate, a 
valuable and patriotic service. 


Senate Favors Lower Music Taxes 


In the revision of the new revenue bill as passed by 
the House, undertaken last week by the Senate Finance 
Committee, a number of recommendations were made for 
tax changes of interest to musicians and music lovers. 

The tax on subscriptions for opera boxes and other 
fixed season tickets for music was cut from 25 per cent., 
the House rate, to 20 per cent. The House rates on musi- 
cal instruments were also cut. All taxes on pipe organs 
were removed, on the ground that pipe organs are gen- 
erally the property of churches. As no special mention 
was made in the newspaper reports of the tax on tickets 
for general amusement—theatres, concerts, etc.—it is pre- 
sumed that the Senate committee allowed this to stand 
just as passed by the House, that is, 20 per cent. 

The above, of course, are merely committee recommen- 
dations. If accepted by the Senate and passed, a con- 
ference between Senate and House and final action by 
both bodies will have to follow. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
Five Violin Sketches, Cecil Burleigh 


There is an atmosphere of romance pervading every 
number. They are plainly the work of a musician who, has 
not only ample technic but fine feeling and the gift of 
melody as well. The names of the sketches are: “At 
Twilight,” “On the Schoolgrounds,” “An Indian Village,” 
“The Meadow,” “Mazurka,” and they are all as appro- 
priate as names in general for music in particu- 
lar can possibly be. “At Twilight” is preceded by a 
quotation from Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” taken from the 
earlier part of the story and describing the meeting of the 
lovers in the twilight shortly before they were separated 
for life. No dovbt the lines of the poet will help the per- 
formers to get the spirit of the music. It is a pity the 
composer did not select a descriptive verse for each of the 
five pieces, as these short sketches are hardly long and 
strong enough for concert use. Verses, of course, would 
not help poor music, but they would go a long way toward 
giving the performers the mood of the composer. 


“Cuatro Danzones” (Four Dances) for the Piano by 
Ignacio Cervantes 


Apart from the Spanish name of the composer there is a 
Spanish style in the melodic phrases and harmonic se- 
quences from time to time which gives a peculiar interest 
to this music. There is nothing great or remarkable or 
difficult in these four dances, though they all have the 
special charm of a style that is by no means familiar to the 
American public. The names are “Tiene que Ser,” “Al- 
mendares,” “Anhelos,” “Danza.” Probably “Almendares” 
has the most truly Spanish character of the four. “An- 
helos” is a valse caprice which may have a French flavor 
for a Spanish audience, but which is a little conventional 
in manner and form to audiences that are not Spanish. 
They are all well written and are effective as piano solos. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
“Allegretto Rococo” for Organ by John Gordon Seely 


This is a more important work than the modest title 
might imply. It is not difficult for the fingers, but there 
is much to attend to in the way of registration. It is the 
work of an organist and not mere piano music spread out 
on three staves. Organists will see at once that it is ef- 
fectively written for the various tone colors of the great 
instrument and that the mood or spirit of the work is suit- 
able for the breadth and dignity of organ tones. 
“Softening Shadows,” R. S. Stoughton 

This more or less conventional title is given to a charm- 
ing organ piece in the shape of a canzona or meditation. 
There is an easy flow to the graceful melody in 9-8 rhythm 
and the accompanying harmonies are natural, simple, and 
not difficult to play. The registration is sufficiently indi- 
cated. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
Patriotic Songs by Various Composers 


In these seven songs patriotism and popularity are 
strongly in evidence. Time will tell whether any one of 
them is to be added to the nation’s permanent stock of 
patriotic songs such as Root wrote for the Civil War. 
At present, however, each of these serves its purpose in 
expressing the purpose of the American nation to see this 
war through to a finish. The first one to hand is “We're 
Building a Bridge to Berlin,” words by C. K. Gordon, mu- 
sic by Bart E. Grady. Then there is “We're With You, 




















Alameda is becoming widely known byby J. B. Walter. Another one is “Come On, America!” 


words by Edmund Vance Cooke, music by Kenneth M. 
Murchison. “My Bit of a Girl” is the title of a song writ- 
ten by Leslie Stewart and composed by Malcolm Macken- 
zie. The song “Here We Come, America,” is written and 
composed by CHarles F. Manney. Another author of both 
words and music is J. B. Rowden, U. S. N. R. F., whose 
song, “In the U. S. Radio,” is as good as the best. Mrs. Fay 
R. Hunt has written the words of “God Bless Him, My 
Boy,” and Wilbur Watson has supplied the necessary mu- 
sic. All the songs have colored title pages with the red, 
white and blue of the U. S. A., British and French flags 
plentifully displayed in various designs. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY, 
BOSTON 
“The Munster Fusiliers,” Arthur Foote 


This is more than a song of the day. It is not merely a 
popular ballad turned out to supply the unusual demand 
for warlike music, but it belongs in style, length, impor- 
tance and seriousness to the class that includes Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers.” It might be well to substitute 
the word “freedom” for the word “England” in the line, 
“For the men who died for England in the Munster Fusi- 
liers.” The nonsense of the line will be apparent if the 
word American or French is substituted for Munster. 
They are all fighting for the same good cause, and it is 
a pity to annoy even a Fenian by suggesting that Munster 
boys are dying for England. Give the brave Munster 
fusiliers the credit for falling in the great cause of free- 
dom for which the united forces of civilization now strive. 
The song is vocally extremely effective. 


“O Gladsome Light,” Cuthbert Harris 


This is a broadly sedate and almost severely classical 
setting of the well known hymn from Longfellow’s “Golden 
Legend. ” The composer has made good use of his coun- 
terpoint without in the least giving an academic touch 
to his music. Without contrapuntal skill, however, he 
could hardly have written so well and independently for 
the two voices of the duet. This is thoroughly adapted for 
church use and will no doubt be welcomed by church 
singers. 

Two Love Songs, H. Patterson Hopkins 


There is melody, animation and passion in both these 
well written songs. The composer has produced good 
vocal music and has added piano accompaniments which 
will delight the player as well as the hearer. The titles of 
the two songs are “Rapture,” “If I Could Speak.” C. § 
Cole wrote the lyrics. They are lyrics that are specially 
suited for music, as they allow the composer unlim‘ted 
scope for emotional intensity. 


Dutch Duettists to Sing Old Netherland Songs 

The Gimbrero-Dubertas, Dutch duettists, will feature 
some old Netheriand sorgs at their recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of October 21. 
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The Biltmore Series Announced 


R. E. Johnston announces the Biltmore Series of Friday 
Morning Musicales to be held in the ballroom of the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, on the following dates: Novem- 
ber 8, November 22, December 6, December 20, January 
10, January 24, February 7 and February 21. The artists 
engaged are: Frances Alda, Enrico Caruso, Anna Case, 
Guide Ciccolini, Mischa Elman, Anna Fitziu, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Leopold Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Louis 
Graveure, Marie Kryl, John McCormack, Claudia Muzio, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Lily Meagher, Marguerite Namara, 
John O'Sullivan, Arthur Rubinstein, Andres de Segurola, 
Toscha Seidel, Jacques Thibaud, Cyrena van Gordon, 
Carolina White, Winston Wilkinson, Eugen Ysaye. 


Elman to Give But One New York Recital 


Mischa’ Elman, the celebrated Russian violinist, will give 
a recital at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 27. 
This will be Mr. Elman’s only recital in New York this 
season. His program will consist of selections by Nardini- 
Nachez, Vieuxtemps, Chausson, Gluck, Hummel, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Franko, Paganini-Vogrich and Wieniawski. 











MADAME MELBA 


GERALDINE FARRAR 





Season 1918-1¢ 






Concerts in ‘October, 1919 


ARTHUR HACKETT 
American Tenor 
ROSITA RENARD 


Chilean Pianist 





Song Recitals, Concerts, 
Oratorio and Joint Con- 
certs with Rosita Renard Concert, Recitals and Joint 

Concerts with Arthur Hackett 


| 
' Direction: C. A. ELLIS 
| 80 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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A TALE OF THE TOWN =- 


(Reproduced by Special Permission of the Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio.) 


a 





By Q. 





a 





EVAN Williams is gone they say 
oe 

BUT they're wrong 

AND 80 while rich and great 
. . . 

PRAISE him 


THERE is place yet 
. . 


. . 
. 
°O P ‘ 
FOR you and me, 


PLAIN folk and humble 
. . . 


TO lay our modest tribute 
a 2 ee 


AT his bier 

FOR he was our friend 
. . . 

THOUGH he knew it not 
. . . 


AND I think he knew 
THAT we were his 

. . 
AND was glad 
IN that knowledge 

. 
FOR he came to us 

. . 
AS real friends come 

. . 
AND sat with us 

. 
IN wondrous fashion 

*-e 
THOUGH we lived in the isles 

. * . 


OF Stevenson's South Seas 
i 


OR in miner's cabin 
. * * 
IN the icebound north 
. . . 
IN distant land and savage 
ses 
OR in crowded cities 
» . + 
HE came to you 


IN the twilight hour 
. . 
THE hour when families 
“ee 
DRAW somehow closer 
eee 
WITH the children about 
. . . 
AND he sang to you 
. . 
PERHAPS something of Schubert's 
. . 7 
OR “Annie Laurie” 
* . 
SAY 
. . . 
DID you ever hear the man 
*-* 
SING “Annie Laurie” 
. . 
AND 80 he helped you 
hs ar 


TOOK you away from mundane things 
. . . 


LEFT you somehow better 
AND clearer ike 
AND stronger 
SO he helped 
SO he served ie 
SERVED magnificently 


. - 
ee, 


IN such hours mae 
HELPED all of you. 
BUT to those especially 
. . * 
WITH hearts bowed | 
EVAN Williams “ 


WAS true friend | 


down 
a 


. 
. 
YOU sat alone i 
THE cup of bitterness 
. . + 
PRESSED to your lips 
. . 
ALONE with your grief 
. 
AND it didn’t seem possible 
* . * 
YOU could go on 
* 
WHEN you couldn’t find courage 
. * . 
TO pick up life’s burdens 
. . . 
AND carry on 
* . 
WHEN you peered blindly 
. * . 
INTO the Unknown 
. * 
AND saw only darkness 
. . . 
WHEN you questioned 
. . .* 
THE VERY tenets of faith, 
.* 7 . 
WHEN you asked why 
. . . 
AND got no answer 
: . 
WHEN you stretched out empty arms 
. * . 
INTO the void 
. . 
AND clasped nothingness 
. * * 
WHEN your sorrow-torn soul 
. . os 
STOOD at Gethsemane 
* _ = 
AND it seemed tomorrow 
. . . 
WOULD never dawn 
. * . 
OR WAS there a tomorrow 
.* . . 
AND in this hour 
. 


EVAN 


. . 
Williams came 
* . 


“I KNOW That My Redeemer Liveth” 
.* * 
AND because he lives 
+. * * 
I Too 
AND as he sang 
* * * 
THE Gates of the Temple 
* * 
DID open bare 
AND you knew again 
THAT He does live | 
AND halting faith. 
WAS revived 
AND you knew once more 
* . . 


shall live 
* 


THAT the night shali pass 
. * 
AND separations end 
. * 
THAT those we love 
* * 
WE shall see again 
. * 
THAT God lives ‘ 
AND guards His own 
. . * 
AND ours 
* . * 
AND maybe Evan. m 
KNOWING our hearts 
* * * 
WILL carry a message 
* * 
TO the place 
* * 
WHERE he has gone 
_ . 
WILL take the word, take the word 
* . * 
OVER there 
. . 
THAT their own are coming 
* . * 
THE drums tum tumming 
TAKE the word take the word 
OVER there 
. . * 
FOR there may be some 
* *. * 
LITTLE folk and anxious 
. . . 
WHO don’t quite, understand 
WHO are lonesome maybe 
. 7 * 
AMID the splendors of Heaven 
*. . 7 
AND they'd like 
THAT we haven't forgot 
* * o 


to know 
* . * 


AND that we're coming 
a . * 

AND maybe God ? 

WHO loves little children 
*. . * 








AND matter of fact 
. 7 
CRUDE things like money AND sang to you 
* * . 7 
UNPLEASANT grubbing things 
. . . 
HE took you with him 
* . 


TO a finer world 


WITH his hand on your shoulder 
7 . * 


SANG as angels sing 
. * 

“OPEN Wide the Gates of the Temple” 
. . . 


THIS was his message 


WILL let him sing to them 
*. 

AS he sang to us 
*. 


AND comfort them 
. 
AS he comforted | us 


WE THANK you WILLIAMS 


om 
EVAN 








Students Vie with Music Records 


A unique recital was held not long ago at the Schwinger 
School of Music in Pueblo, Colo., when seven of the ad- 
vanced piano and violin pupils of the institution gave 
performances of numbers which had previously been played 
for the audience by mechanical machines. 

The performers represented by the latter were Josef 
Hofmann, Maud Powell, Arthur Friedheim, Jascha Hei- 
fetz and others, The audience was invited to pick out 
the differences in technic and interpretation between the 
records and the student performers. The recital was highly 
successful, judged by the enthusiastic measure of applause, 
which reliable reports say was lavished by the audience 
on the young artists. Those who took part in this novel 
contest with the records were Alice Holmes, Martha 


McClelland, Marguerite Johnston, Morris Levinne, Helen 
Meeker, Leah Rees and Marie Walter. The director of 
the school is Francis Schwinger, and he also was the 
teacher of the concert givers. 


Recruiting Song Leaders 

Before beginning his new work as industrial music 
‘sevgy ot Sigmund Spaeth, formerly of the rer oy, Mail, 
has been assisting Marshall Bartholomew, of the Y 
C, A. Music Committee, in a special campaign to recruit 
more song leaders. Two hundred men are needed at once 
for work in the industrial plants and in the training camps 
both here and abroad. Associated with Mr. Spaeth in 
this recruiting drive are Frederick Gunster, tenor; Fred- 
erick Weld, baritone, and Howard Gee, song leader at 
Camp Merritt. Frederick Gunther, base-baritone, is al- 
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ready stationed at New Haven, being one of the first 


pointees to this new activity of the War Council of 
YM. CAA. 


pyoneany Haydn & Eldredge Songs Find Favor 





the s that find favor with particular singer: 
aint R Terry's “Reveries” and Rigg ol (Burnham), 


published by Hinds, Haydn & Eldr New York. This 
publisher’s numbers have enjoyed much popularity, espe- 
rally during the last two seasons, owing to the fact that 
they have taken a number of the wide awake younger 
composers under their wing. Already reviews of the re- 
cent publications have found space in the issues of the 
Musica Courter. The compositions are of the better 
class—tuneful and attractively arranged—and the sale for 
the majority has been most encouraging. 

“Reveries” is just such a number. It is particularly 
suited to sopranos. Florence Otis, the young American 
soprano, has found it very successful on her tour, and it 
has, accordingly, found a secure place in her repertoire. 
Mabel Empie, who has been endorsed by Christiaan Kriens 
as having “a charming voice and appearance,” is another 
singer who finds “Reveries” invaluable. 

A song that invariably appeals to tenors is “Norah,” by 
Burnham. John Barnes Wells endorses it most highly, 
and there are a number of other singers who find much to 
delight their audiences in this harmonious little number. 


Chamber Music Society to Give Usual Series 

Carolyn wg director of the New York Chamber 
Music Society, of piano, series and wind instruments, has 
announced the usual series of three subscription concerts 
to be given a Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ings, November 12, January 7 and February 18. The per- 
sonnel will renfain the same as last season, with the excep- 
tion of the first violinist, which position will be filled by 
Pierre Henrotte. The programs will comprise works by 
Mozart, Brahms and Beethoven, and some novelties not 
hitherto given here by Dubois, Raval, Juon and Goossens, 
as well as some manuscript work by American composers. 


Minnette Warren Wins Engagement 

Minnette Warren, the young composer-pianist from St. 
Paul, Minn., whose debut in New York is noticed on 
another page of this issue, was immediately engaged to 
play for the Empire State Women’s Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on this (Thursday) afternoon as a result of the 
success which she won at Aeolian Hall. On November 24, 
Miss Warren is to play the Schumann concerto with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, 


Vincenzo Portanova Has Resumed Teaching 


Vincenzo Portanova, the Italian vocal teacher, who has 
spent the entire summer in the White Mountains, returned 
to the metropolis on October 1 to resume teaching at his 
studio, 352 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. Mr. 
Portanova’s season promises to be a busy one, as applica- 
jo ga lessons from all over the country have been re- 
ceived. 


Kingston Appears Three Times for Loan 


Morgan Kingston, the popular tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared for the Liberty Loan twice on 
Wednesday of last week. He sang at 12:30 on the Sub- 
Treasury steps in the financial district, and at 5 p. m. at 
Thirty-ninth street and Fifth avenue. Friday morning, 
October 11, Mr. Kingston appeared for the Stage Women’s 
War Relief on the steps of the Public Library. 


Fay Foster Is an Active War Worker 


Fay Foster spent the entire first week of October in a 
tour through the State of New York for the benefit of the 
Liberty Loan drive. Associated with her were George 
Harris, Jr., and Margaret Romayne, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. “The Americans Come!” was featured 
oe every program, and received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. 


James Goddard Is Made a Song Leader 
James Goddard, the Chicago basso, has been appointed 
an army song leader by the War Department and assigned 
to Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C 
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Twenty thousand musicians are in 
service; two hundred thousand 
have bought Liberty Bonds already; 
two million more are thinking 
about it. Are you only a thinker? 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 
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